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^Leonard Bloomfield Ant ho- t 
hus befin long overdue. ( 
^rlboagh the. papers included t 
|we all boon pub.llshtsL' pro- < 
ft .they ..luive nul been ouBily 
Wfc ; had ihoir collection in.ikcs i 
tind. lively HuppIciiicnL to 
VeltlV Lunf/ita^. They, lire, j 
***•:■ or cbnlinuinfj lopicid 
*■7^. in fuel, C. -V. Hockctt 
Vdehtoiistratod in. a* recently • 
W " critical review of currerit 
jjto: .linguistic • theory. M , The . 
? w A ri. Professor HockettV 
op contempor&ry Amcri- 
is 'intriguing. Having 
jJUfe Previsions <ot . “post- 
Wdiittht ” (including His ownl 
« ijh6vatioht of anti-Bloom-' 
regretfully comes to the - 
tbat.btilh were largely in 
W appear . to him to . have . 
^8 Wtjcn; tliey'.Jbvwted from ■„ 
“pj.:' though-- and this is 
:J6»6Ln ion— each ■ of them 
5 .^' inieresUng w.dy ; their . 
things about tan? 
were formerly unknown. 

ae^v 40 ;'be over- . 
htay , jgefye : as a r#V 
^ - theoretical topics 
^ Anthology conUnUb 
1% mucs.- .^m e ' of Blooht; 
^Ar^imeryts ire • widely. 

— bdiecs, 'though bon - 1 
i| b i,, i ' , t |t . refuted; ' Mrircovtfr. : 
• .-S"* ^‘tibgrv, stand' Ure' le.'it ■ 


of time simply by affording as the (MARI KS V. HOCKIHT (Kdi*w» * 
rare experience of meeting a great VMn!irA Aotholoay 


range . ol scholarship Hoomtidd un.lerlinerl by miertion o» 
seems to be imMtualleU. °* Uln " rn ' l „^ ’ 


■(fell 
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respect, truly his coUeagtie-s. In sheer Group). £10.70. appreciate the deep involvement oF . v 

Bloomfield’s writings in tlte phito- 

sophical ihd' scientific' ‘thinking oE' 'i« 

: his Ume t ' and to follow his progress • j 8j 
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in reviewing and lillini* nut the 
examples given nf Hlnmn field's vrorfc 
in those two special fields. Mill only 
U comprehensive index could have 
helped lit vwth die bunk’s oilier -IOC* 

PilfilS. 

The comparison of 
languages 

Ulonn i field's first linguistic studies, 
from 1 9 1 U. inwards. were in the (nidi* 
lion of hisloric;il ami comparative 
Jmgmsiics. ;i tradition in winch he 
continued lo work ill rung hoot his 
lile. His lust major work was a con- 
tribution to " comparative philo- 
logy Having provided himself— 
partly by his own fieldwork— with 
descriptions of a number of related 
Amerindian languages, he proceeded 
to wha( he considered to be the nest 
higher, historical, *’ level of explana- 
tion ' : dial is, to reconstruction, by 
comparison, of .« common ancestral 
language (" Parent Aigonqttian 
‘‘In the study of human aifairs”, he 
says tin an earlier occasion, " where 
changes . . . go on rapidly, the his- 
torical level of explanation has long 
been recognised ”, while in geology, 
biology anil astronomy, where 
changes arc slow, "recognition bus 
conic only after a Jong struggle ”, 
And in one of Ins characteristic 
aside s, he goes on to .speculate about 
some day when even the *’ laws " of 
physical science may "turn out lo 
be conditions winch change in vast 
reaches of lime " and “become 
capable of historical explanation 
It was. so Bloomfield thought, in 
comparative historical studies that 
* t J lc science of language had 
achieved its greatest success and had 
most refined its methods **. He 
thought so without complacency. The 
grand designs of historical] and com- 
parative research depended, after all, 
on what could be achieved at the 
lower" level, the level of “ syn- 
chronic" description ; and most of 
Bloomfield's later efforts were con- 
centrated on providing himself with 
more adequate conceptual tools for 
that onsic task of descriptive 
analysis. Al the same time, he was 1 
anxipus to preserve the keSp edge qf 
the traditional discipline: it was with 
this aim, in view dial he intervened 
repeatedly in defence of the neo- 
grammarian assumption, of the 1 
regularity of .soiind-chnhge i 

Even this old issue is' s(ijl very - I 
much alive. Later studies, primur- 1 
i a Ewopwn linguists (such ns ! 

AndnS Martinet’s £cowm/e des 
' ciianpemeius phon*tuwes,*< t oi‘ the 
Prague Linguistic Circle's tes prob - 
icittes du i ruin’ el de fa pdriphdrie i 


2 du \\ \ie nw iff In Itinyte). have made 
; u dear that line connexion between 
t .synchronic ’systems and diachronic 
- changes is more complex than ap- 
) neared in either Sa assure nr Dlonin- 
licld. Sapir was more clearly mvare 
of the awkward complexities «if liv- 
ing language. And It loom field Itini- 
scll did not always find it easy to 
adhere consistently to the view he 
. defended, of " sound-laws '' operat- 
ing blindly " and regardless nl 
grammatical structure. Present-day 
corrections of this approach, in the 
coni cm of generative grammar, re- 
present a belated return, in the United 
Slates, lo the views of Sapir and ol 
European scholarship. 

Vet. on a number nf points. 
Bloomfield’s defence of the nco- 
grammarian position slilj needs to be 
taken seriously. Here, ns in many 
other disputes, his most convincing 
arguments were methodological. He 
will not deny (hat "our assumption 
(that is . . . our working met In ids) 
leave a great many facts unex- 
plained “. This ** setting off of prob- 
lems is one of the advantages of scien- 
tific procedure’*: it is productive of 
new discoveries. But the challenge of 
I be - unexplained residuum *’ cannot 
he met by simply adding further un- 
related assumptions, such a.s those 
then la.shinnablc about various spirit- 
ual driving forces or tendencies. The 
very capacity which those particular 
new assumptions hud of explain- 
ing * any and all changes of linguistic 
forms ’* was highly suspect. More- 
over, " any change In the assumptions 
necessitates a complete weeding out 
of all earlier conclusions that depend 
upon the rejected assumptions, and 
a reworking of all data embodied in 
those conclusions ", But nothing of 
the kind had been attempted ; we had 
only been asked to " loosen our 
assumptions'*. It is generally for- 
gotten that by admitting sporadic und 
arbitrarily restricted sound-changes, 
we can " explain '* everything only al 
the cost of abandoning “all results 
that were gained (since about 1816) 
by an implicit or explicit use of ihc 
present assumption of regular .sound- 
change '*. 

Bloomfield located the origin of 
those intellectual fashions to which 
he objected in the vogue of German 
Uelsiesi-esc flit- hie t- 

This confusion about our working 
methods originates in other than lin- 
guistic circles. The cheaper sort of 
philosophers and Literary men. are 
Always devising half-baked theories 
which pretend to solve all problems, In- 
cluding ours, by means of grandiose 
but undefined cntch- words < hleallstiseh , 
f.cistcsycschicliihdi, sunzheiillch, Span- 
nuns. Puluriitit, and so on). . . . They 



/ 1 . timid Mot ‘infield 

alfcd a rakish up-to-dateness of phrase 
which is m show their possession of the 
important " new " idea and casts a sus- 
picion of idiocy upon anyone who has 
not yet adopted it. 

This, we remember, is the voice of 
one of the most oriyin:il thinkers in 
the history of linguistics. To the very 
end, he objected lo students in his 
own field " proclaiming revolutions 
tn our science and setting out lo 
found new 1 schools ’ at the drop 
of a hat ’*. 


Laying the 
mentalist ghost 

At a critical point in Bloomfield's 
descriptive und analytical studies, it 
was again a methodological argument 
that proved lo be decisive. It is true 
that in the 1930s. having abandoned 
the M mentalist " orientation of his 
early ** Introduction to the Study of 
Language" (1914). he was prepared 

10 subscribe to the ontological claims 
and den in Is of " behaviourism ", 
*’ physicalism " or ** positivism **. He 
hat) become deeply suspicious of 

11 the naive transition ** we arc all in- 
clined lo make " from speech to inner 
goings-on The assumption of con- 
cepts which arc “ invisible, inlangiblc 
and, in short, non-material entities " 
he thought to be mere confusion. But 
In nrguing that linguistic description 
should do without reference to 
sepnratc mental entitles (over and 
nbovc utterances, persons and situa- 
tions), he would not rest his cose on 
ontological deniuls: 

Although I am one of those who believe 
. . . the entire baggage of mcntalism to 


be cmpiy and useless, I need not here 
attempt lorc-urgiie the matter: lor the 
Concept hypothesis, even if one accepts 
it, is totally irrelevant lo the workings 
of scientific speech. 

Linguistic description, like any other 
scientific description, needs to he 
"objective”, that is. couched exclu- 
sively in terms of utterances, speakers, 
hearers, .situations and actions. 

" Good linguistic scholars ", what- 
ever their philosophical or psycholo- 
gical persuasion, will do precisely 
that. Or, in words which remind one 
of Gilbert Ryle: 

M cell an ists and men la lists will in prin- 
ciple give the same defi nil ions for the 
meaning of a word; only, the la iter, 
in principle if not in actual usage, pre- 
fix to each definition some such phrase 
ns the intake of the concepi nf. the ideo 
of. 

The presence of these *' prefixes’* ill 
a mentalist description will he re- 
garded as mere verbiage by the 
media nisi, while their absence from 
a mechanist description may strike 
the mentalist as tantamount to an 
elimination of " meaning ”. But since, 
in fact, no one would deny (so 
Bloomfield thought) that linguistics 
is about meanings as well as forms, 
and since those “prefixes** do not 
enter anybody's linguistic reasoning 
(they are what Wittgenstein would 
describe as language " running 
idle '*) : why not agree, as a matter 
of scientific methud. to address our- 
selves to those ** features of situa- 
tion and action " which make up 
everybody's explicit account nf 
meanings ? This is Bloomfield's 
basic proposal lo fellow-linguists: 
Let us keep our metaphysical per- 
suasions for other occasions ! It is 
true that he found it difficult al limes 
lo observe his own advice ; hut he 
did believe that linguistics, like all 
sciences, must guard its " autono- 
my ’’, that it must keep neutral with 
regard lo contradictory metaphysical 
assumptions.' "To do so safeguards 
our results and makes them more 
significant lo workers in related 
fields.” 

Serious philosophical disagree- 
ment, then, could not prevent metho- 
dological agreement between the 
" physicaltst '* Bloomfield and the 
" mcntnlisls ’* ■Sausstirc and Sapir. 
Indeed, the short reviews of StiUsMire 
and of Sapir, even when supple- 
mented bv various scattered refer- 
ences, fail lo give us an adequate 
idea of (lie profound influence of 
both, and especially Sausstire, on 
Bloomfield's linguistic thinking. 
Acknowledgment in general terms, 
however, is quite unequivocal about 
Saussure: "He has given .us the 


theoretical basis f or 
1 1 (i ntiiii Speech." 4 
Bloomfield's polemic * 
*'nce more. i, n i v * l,{| 
r had ”) linguistic sci 
■be.r mentalist p sy£ fi'‘ 
«'Jf invest, gation. b> 7‘ 

ready-made answer 
wc n ? ! 'y ask". Wcu 1 / 
warnings were taken ,?,; 
wlnde generation of ^ 

Kinsts that grew up 

Ik Ids influence. Whii' 
more Uillicult to accept t ‘ 
Helds insistence thm 
meanings was iinaioiiUu 
iion-trivial study 0 f hnf . 
h.ui lie not shown, too,*' 
metaphysically uncorn^ 
' mural .study of meaning- "- 
of situations and 
doomed to failure or. 
limited to "rough indict 

The implications «I 
meaning 

Bloomfield was regrcifd 
than scornful about ihi 5p 
failure; but he could 
promise of success. | n L 
Ltinsmiije, a simple k l 
model of the "uo-nrdfn 
sounds with meanings "r [; 
presented to us than «e K , 
that it is unworkable, for ic 
may speak of apples wheat 
arc in sight) ‘the occur; 
speech and ... the vvonlmp 
depend upon the entire lift-L 
l be speaker and of the Iteurs' 


4 ufctcMC for ,U.tcmc»tK of 

„ !riVf a topical ring for the 
lotion of linyiusls. C tmld 
<fj belter description of that 
j timmary *' which, m some 
of " generative 
* ■■ ; s supposed In serve as 
: reference for statements 

*' ■> Yet. twenty years 

^S/'aiul lodor ami their 
rf (1 f semaniic theory . 
6M thought it imnceessary to 

the 

^rturous character nl tins 

J is one exception t*> the pro- 
"am* of .semantic studies: 

,^1 " language (d scienee . 

ai .1 re provided with Hie ; re- 
definitions of meanings. 1 lie 
g aspects of science, ami 
lh- of mathematics and logic, 
concerned Bloom Held lor 
jMr>. Unfortunately, lie 
lid a manuscript of some 300 
a alien he suspected that it con- 
J mw mathematical errors, 
ipgrclltblc a loss this is appears 
. from the articles here re- 
d on these topics. It is obvintis. 
Mina*, that la* opposed to 
p\ nnd lo some more recent 
ilitms cm semantic "deep 
Kfs "i Bloomfield would not 
b derive '* ordinary " language 
dul of logic but, mi the eon- 
|regard the latter as. in every 
i "queer and useful «mt- 


The sit uni ions which primp jj 
utter speech, include every q 
happening in their unbent t 
to give p scientifically acvufil 
tion of meaning for every fc 
language, we should have ro 
scientifically accurate km 
cverytliing in Ihc spenlia' 

A 1943 paper on "Mm 
the present Anthology, gflft 
“ Even if we comm;ind»l lb 
range of present-day to 
[which in itself would be k 
adequate] wc should still k 
to describe, classify or am 
meanings which are express 
forms of a language.” To 
attempts had hcen made to 
llie desired all-comprelifl® 
cription, cliissifienlion and a 
nient: from the frt*A 
semantic inquiries, 
there arose, long before tbf. 
serious linguistic study, lb* 0 ® 

hcforcfinnu nnd indcpendwilji 

R articular act of observation, » 
lrniuhilc. by virtue of w* 
philosophic acumen, a reato 
of the universe which would « 



WilliianiSrake -c’ 
ail'd die Age qf Reyolutiori / 

J. BROVOWSK I Alienated seditious, 
compassionate, prophetic *, replaying 
again and again the role of innocence 
after bitterest experience, yet .Muter 
Wearing a mask; Blake keeps re- 
appearing as the hero of generations nf 
rebels against a stiB rampaging Industrial 
Revolution. This classic of modern 
criticism appeared in' 1944 as simply 117/- 
Ham Btdkf ; it is riow presented in a 
timdly revision by the author. 

cloth £2.25, paper 90 p 

* • * M V'v 1.1 ♦> * »• «. « (. fc 


Internal Colloquies 

The Poems and Plays of 
I. A. RICHARDS 

Jbirty new poems, a new play, two earlier 
books full of poems, an older play, and 
. a . delightfully intimate preface— here are 
riches. Take him for critic-as-poet or 
poet-as-critic. you find him bouncing 
back and forih as nimbly as ever. In a 
glass to a lilting poem called ' Rainbow * 

F ' ! ! «« the Promise 
made to Noah to include immunity from 
floods of knowledge about ourselves.' 

£4.00 

■Byron's Hebrew Melodies 

THOMAS L. ASHTON University of 
Massnehmem. Amherst \ definitive 

' fShr!! r y te f t j < ? £ okl undisputed ■ 

v Hebrew melod, es ’, wftose canop has been ' 

• : iU B %^ !n i? t iP CB Byron wrote 

. Qritical commentary deals 
with Byrons use Of the . Hebrew And 
rojiantk traditions; the text to fully an- 
notated ; there are detailed bibliographi- 
cal appendices. . . . ; . *: l 3~00 

Early English Stages ' 

1300 to 1660 

W'MfJjMjWteimParill 
GLYN'NE w^iokham 
University of Bristol 

■ of ; •> continuing large-scale 

W«h th^year 1597 Wfienihe 
SSL? 1 fLphdon ordered all playhouses 
I* c .hrOQfcJe&. the neW build- 
sp ^ tD ? k > lace the 

1 emolt' the coming of Inigo Jon$s and the 

s - afie *' ‘ he . development of 
priv^te t heat res, the * game ’ houses, inns 
and banquet houses; - \ 1 ^ 

. ’ V f fares, 3 5, plat e$ . £450 


Aubrey on Education 

A hitherto unpublished manuscript by the 
mihor of • Brief Lives ’ 

STEPHENS, University 
of Hull John Aubrey worked fifteen 
years on a treatise on education, but left 
«, at his death, in a disorderly condition 
of which he was well aware. The editor, 
with humility, and a clear account of his 
procedures, has rearranged the material 
7 , a rodable form which follows 
Aubrey s own chapter divisions but re- 
groups them into related parts. £2.75 

The History of the 
Mongol Conquests 

■ J- L' SAUNDERS Uni versiff of Cdtircr- 
lury New Zealand The Mongol con- 
9J2K °/ ^ J. 3th cemury shook the Old 
,, jyorid from Korea . to Oermany. The 
aufcor discusses Chingis Khan as soldier 
and administrator, his drive into Europe 

fh d rw5 *? the Mongol rule 

in China and Persia, and the period of 
; domination in Russia. 

4pp plates, maps £3.15 

. Interpersonal Relations 
arid Education 

' s follwT Wr 

ftg5aaa*4s»a5 

of leac ^ and puSvdiS: 
upline, classroom group dynami« nn H 

’■’t'SSo? TS? aspects of eduej.* 

i " Jntehlliilnn^l T to...' "1 m. r, • ^ 3-75 


The Sociology 

of Mental Disorder 

ROGER BASTIDE The_ 
The point of view here n to*' 
neurosis and psychosis a« 1 
dividual phenomena, a society® 
nify the morbid tendencies w p 
bers and create situations 
the numbers of mentally ill P^r, 
versely. the behaviour of in**J 
affects the social unit to witidt ~ 


The Sociology of ■ ; . 

Religion i. 

A Study of Christendom _ ’ ' 

Volume V : Types of Rew<* 

WERNER STARK 
sity. New York The Anient 
leal Review had this » w 
Volume III : ‘ Professor SJ* 
typological approach ren 
Niebuhr and Wach, but <! 
volves himself with the^di 
in the style of Weber a«ITj 
The scholarly quality of tj* , 
promises to place the aUl ,, [ Lk : ; 
classical and perduring Wfi-’ 
area, . . .* 
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k" of ordinary l:uigii:igc. Siir- 
thkpiirt of his work, wc arc 
jpTMd to Find that the " phy- 
f B Ilium tic Id shutikl be in- 
is attracted to ;i study of the 
■p or science, u speei:d iau 
Ifor which behavioural delini- 
[of meanings could he made lo 
| while the " meittalist ’’ Sapir 
ttply concerned with that other 
language, the language of 
. fihere bchuvioiiral dell ni linns 
pfote utterly inadequate, 
ming ciuitinued to be the 
t point of linguistic descrip- 
In view uf Rkioiti field’s ss'epli- 
foiiit any attempt lo define 
^ilLvuiidersluiidabk' that his 
m should have tried to des- 
^gc williniil such delini- 
awindeed willumt reference 
jniiigv Where, then, do we 
i The fact that the e.xperi- 
bewreism. higlily interesting 
(n productive tliongli it has 
Jt id. on the whole, been tin- 
Jflikunhc no reason I'm revlv- 
«r theories, barhaiotis or re- 
whkh have already had 
h «lria| in prove their error, 
[nipiask wliel her what has 
| •dearly to he unattainable 
)^«y. Structural semantics 
front rough-and-ready 
invest igu tes primarily 
'wnr between the meanings of 
the meanings of their 
Z, 1 Si 8ks. Does such an in- 
o' abstract relationships 
ptcvupposc ‘'definitions" of 
yp involve.! } Is it really 
■J* say what » sign 

wtoire means ? O r is the 

mformaiion perhaps 
gPnalc ax it would, be lo 
MQtalojgaan. merely because 
■JS «nilh-vs,liHa relations 
[fences, that he should 
0 assess the Irmli or the 

41 ftf ry sentence ? 

^Mucstions are answered. 
0 kinds ani ^ every Ini- 

^memal assumption of a 

fi'fdimt" °' runnings with 
reraiL j l re, 9 ains . intrinsically 
Wr a. ' n ^ scur iry is bomul 
btinii j P^nologkal and 
^'Plionx ihm arc 
Wa " been no 
i5*? Bloi uii field, ,.n!v 

wlien.it is sup- 
k'ftSJ SOrl 9f " bridge ", in 

•S'toJ'flnCHuppurl 

Jkf fc *n.wta! in 
hri'lgi- a( all? 
QbL>?. . fw^re.of this 
HRSni ■ } l J Usl tuve been 

Bfeof Of**? ■ ’ ^perken'j* 
Itknguaee 


a noun. M-iving as Die subjeel of verbs, 
ah tiie object of iireposilions and trail- 
sifve vert is, and so on. (‘ t ,relul study. 

I mi we ve i, shi i wed that fei.luivs like tlu-se 
are a p:i rl nl (lie foim; ilicy aie llie 
toi ii ml lea lures wliieli civile inu< being 
when two HI III, lie riling are emniiined 
m a larger fnun. 

NVIii'I we are left with. then, is just 
(n»il uirrclaUuii nl Inniis. nl p;ir- 
tial and inclusive forms, with their 
ineauiiigs. I In's is precisely the posi- 
tion lo which more recent C" pctsl- 
Choimkyan ”) ventures in gener:iti\e- 
|raiisloriii:ilional grammar seem lo 
have relumed. 

Of course, there have been signifi- 
cant advances in die study of syntax 
■since Bloomfield, advances wliicli we 
owe primarily lo “ traiisfi.rinalmnal " 
leel miq ties of inquiry as developed by 
Harris an, 1 1 liomsky. But lwo|Hiiiits 
n light be made ah, ml these develop- 
ments; tii si. tlut they ate firmly 
based upon die work of the earlier 

slriieUiralisls " ; and secondly, that 
they have come to be diluted and 
overlaid by a Ircniendoiis aimmut nf 
unsubstantiated specula I ion a ml 

pseudo-scion tilic manipulation. 

.Some ol the novelties offered to us 
today arc. in essence, rediscoveries. 
An example of insights rediscovered 
w ill he found upon re-reading Blnom- 
liekl’s important paper on " Menu- 
mini Morphophonemics " reprinted 
liete together with some highly in- 
si motive letters addressed to H. Hindi 
ami Professor llockctt. Llloonifielil. 
we I ind. w,ts perfectly clear that the 
"desujpiivc device" of morplio- 
plioneuiie derivation, llmugii sugges- 
tive ol a possible •* historical order", 
had yet in lx* distinguished from it; 
•uni also, that the " descriptive order ’’ 
ol basic and derived forms, t hough 
i( uiav be viewed as a simplifying 
" I'kiion ”, was vet not arbitrary 
(" not met ely our convenience ") but 
a representation of significant rela- 
tionships: it reflects " the speakers' 
linhii of correlating morphologic 
complexes **. 

At the same time, Bloouifield (un- 
like more recent generative phono- 
logislsi would have round it outra- 
geous to dispense with a phonemic 
represeulaliou of the " actual '* (the 
" derived "i I onus ; but niiilik,* later 
American phoiiemicist.s) lie would 
have recognized that a phoiieniic rep- 
resciilation was itself determined hy 
certain graiiimalieal eomlilinns. Sys- 
tematic links ho l wee n phonon iks and 
I'.i.uuniar (so dear to the early 
phonolugisisi Ivlniii: among the. 

insights that were lost to llloumlictd’s 
successors. 

Anoi her sigiiilicanl and neglected 
feature of Bloomfield's thinking on 
language was his constant concern 
with the e » pliriiness ol linguistic 
statements, fonlemporary linguists 
might well .issinnf that this particu- 
lar concern originated only more 
recently, with (lie generative formal- 
ization of grammars. It should be 
interesting for them to discover that 
Bloomfield’s demands for 11 explicit- 
ness ", which took the form ot 11 A 
Set of Postulates fur the Science of 


language 1 , though very dificrenl, 
were m im ivay less rigoious. And it 
should be even more interesting to 
Imd dial the very gramma is. or rcc- 
tions nf grammar,, that have been 
formulated in a rigorously genera- 
live liiinial. are all extremely inexpli- 
cit hy Bloiiniliekl's criteria. 'l lie 
extensive grammatical " vocahulary " 
of generative rules is generally left 
quite obscure. In some highly in- 
explicit way, grammatical categories 
are simply assumed in he very largely 
universal, even somehow innate 
(dins. ( liomsky in Aspens <»/ the 
Theory .»/ .S'vufinl, though there is 
no linguist or logician or psycholo- 
gist to lend explicit support to Mich 
an assumption. It should prove 
beneficial to he reminded, here, nf 
Bloomfield's very diflcivul demands 
for " explicit ness ' . 

There, remains a large area of 
Bloomfield's work which will attract 
the interest oT many others, besides 
linguists. To quote B. Rlodi’s 
obituary notice: 

Elis absorbing interest in linguistics ns 
a science did not prevent him from de- 
voting himself — more diligently ilum the 
majority of linguists— to its practical 
Applications, especially in the leaching 
of reading anil llie sillily nf foreign 
Inn gua pes. In opposition to many 
seluv la is with fur less iiinlcrsty nding of 
science, lie fell that scientific inquiry 
was by no means wholly its own iuslifl- 
cniion. . . . 

'I he Aniholotiv includes examples 
ol Bloomfield's educational work. 
His sliorl article “Linguistics and 
Reading " would, after thirty years, 
still be a revelation lo many teachers 
and teacher- trainers. If it continues 
to be neglected, the reason is not that 
its proposals have been tried and 
found wauling; it is. rather, that lin- 
guistic knowledge of the past fifty 
years hi is not yet percolated to 
schools or colleges of cdiiculinn. and 
is only just reaching a few language 
departments of our universities. 

Sheer necessity lias given a better 
chance to the application nf lin- 
guistic principles to the leaching uf 
foreign languages. Bloomfield and 
his colleagues were deeply involved 
in the " Intensive Language Pro- 
gram " of the American army during 
the Second World War. And yet, 
uven today, it is only in (he most pro- 
gressive schools that linguistic, prin- 
ciples and techniques are given some 
measure of application. Bloomfield's 
" About l-'nrcign l anguage leach- 
ing ”, with its happy fusion of science 
and common sense, is still as fresh 
and informative as when it was 
written. 

Bloom field he lie veil that linguistics, 
oil account of its controllable and 
yet all-pervasive sulijccl-niatlcr, had 
a key position among the human 
sciences. '* 1 believe ", lie said, “ that 
in the near future— in the next few 
generations, let us say— linguistics 
will he one of the main sectors of 
scientific advance, and IhuL in (his 
sector science will then wiii through 
to the understanding and control of 
human conduct.'' 


Facts and theories 


K. IIARKF : 

’{lie Philosophies uf Science 

I'll pp. Oxford University Press. 

£1.30. . •• 

Mr Tlarn?. a Fellow of Linacrc Col- 
lege. Oxfnid. ami a University Lec- 
turer in the Philosophy of Science, 
has a I reads published two books cm 
scientific thought that have won 
recognition, and Iris new study of the 
plulosopliic.it bases of science is as, 
good an inlroduclion to the subject 
as could be wished lor } and ft‘ each 
chapter is followed by a longixh 
* summary of lire argument " sin- 
denis should find il of great practical 
Use Mill, following Herschel and 
William uf Ockham, believed that 
scientific reasoning was inductive 
the accumulation of fuels, me form- 
ulation of a law lo account for them. 
Ihc vonlin nation of the law jn other 
Instances but allhough this is a 
seductive- theory Mr Hun* has no 
difTicoily in showing that liune of Inc 
three principles will stand tip- abnse 
ail, what is a fact depends upon 
whether lb e investigator does nr does 
not lutld a particular theory. More 
recently . Sii Karl Popper has put 
forfratd.a ntjw’jversiori pf iftdiicuviMit 
X US f f * * 4 < M 4 I il if* *1 3 * Sil 
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K emu CONTEXT or ^ 

1URNMG AND IHOOUHG 

An Exploration in Experimental Anthropology 

MICHAEL COLE, JOHN GAY, JOSEPH A. GLICK 
and DONALD W. SHARP 

‘The bast hook ever written on culture and thinking.* 
A. R. Lutia, Moscow University. ‘One of the finest and 
most discerning studies of inleliecUial activity as 
influenced by differing cultural backgrounds. 1 Jerome 
Bruner, Harvard University. * A splendid, pioneering work. 1 
Patrick Strppes, Stanford University. *A landmark for 
anthropology. 1 Benjamin Ni Colby, University of California. 

£3.50 

HIE UTEMIURE Of EDUCMHN 

A Critical Bibliography 1045-1970 
W. KENNETH RICHMOND 

Concerned with the noteworthy books and major official 
reports that have appeared In the English language 
during the last twenty-five years. The author explains the 
background to the genuinely new departures of the 
period and describes successive changes in the climate 
of education and opinion. £2.60; Education Paperback 

£1.30 


A Survey of Psychological Interpretations 

WINFRED F. HILL Second Edition 

An entirely revised and modernized edition of an 
established textbook of learning theory, offering a well- 
balanced Interpretation of the important classical 
theories, the current theoretical developments and the 
future potential of the subject, £2.00; University 
v Paperback 90px 


r TAVISTOCK ^ 

New Social Science Paperbacks , . V—/ 

CREATIVITY AND PERFORMANCE IN 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

ANDREW CROSBY £l.to 

PERSONALITY & PERSONAL ILLNESS 

G. A. FOULDS In collaboration with ,T. M. Caine 90p 

INTERNATIONAL 0IEU06RAPHY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

SOCIOLOGY 1970 t». 30 

Other parts for 1S70 will be published in April (Political 
, Science}, May (Economics), and June (Anthropology) 1 


EYRE MEIHtlEN 


which Mr Hum* summarizes, as 
meaning ** that Ihc only rflle of 
theories is lo provide conjectures to 
be falsified " ; but among other 
objections “ It confuscx psychological 
conditions ■ for science with logical 
conditions’*. , 

In ihc end Mr Harrc finds (hat 
mil of ihc variety of ways in which 
a rational basis fur science has been 
sought two opposed positions seem 
lu coalesce. 

There is ihc pftilitKt piMlion. which 
tends lo ireut theories as If they are 
theorems In geometry, and lo restrict 
empirical knowledge to the passing show 
of sense-cspcricnee. Over e gainst this 
is ihc realist point of view which cm*. 
phuMzes ihe work of ihc Imnian imugin- 
alion in leading to conceptions of ihc 
realities .behind wase-cxpcriencc, and 
which admits the content of theories to 
the stains of empirical knowledge. 

it is a common belief that science 
Iris killed metaphysics, bul from Mr, 
Hiirrtf h pages it emerges clearly that 
ilu mgh metaphysics is driven out. 
with a pitchfork, yet wit! it return. , • • 

POSIVOI-l INLNND 3jp ABROAD 2|P • 1 

fPrS'SS*®-.- 

mi uVttii m u W* m > f rii« # i 
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ROSES ARE BLOOMING IN PICARDY 
The good times over, Sam2ucker,;a tnusl^lan, is trapped 
in the schmaltz and honey clrou'ltr«if- -bafriillzvahs and 
weddings, But he still nurses a desfre to play Bach . 

£1.60 


THE USES OF DRAMA 


Sources giving a background to acting as a social and 
educational force 

Edited by JOHN HODGSON 
A collection of writings on the theatre ranging from 
Aristotle to Barrault and Brook, covering both critical 
and technical approaches to the drama as well as other 
aspects.' £2,50; University Paperback £1,25 

Coming on March 23rd 

BERNARD MALAMUD 

: His •explodlve* neW noval s . . * 

KIEHtNIS 
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Key witnesses 


JOHN SAl.K 
lfodj (mini 

181pp. H iifcliniNi in. 12. 

JAMES tMMN.TO.VP V I I.RSON : 

A Very lVrsnii;il War 

284pp. 1 1 odder .md Stoughton. £2.75. 


One hundred years hence, historians 
tif every sort may have sifted the 
wheat I roin the chaff anmny the 
mass ol books written a bout the war 
in Vietnam, it will he a formidable 
task. Still they come nil liny off the 
presses, and unfortunately the maj- 
ority wifi Jo little more than rein- 
force the prejudices »if readers a't 
one nr oilier extreme of the polin', 
cal spectrum. However, these l wo 
recent publications deserve more 
than a passing glance. 

Body Count is described av " l.icu- 
leiiant Gilleys story as tidd to John 
■Sack' " ; specifically, Galley's account 
of his personal responsibility for 
killing a proportion of those slaugh- 
tered at My Lai in March IVAN. Mr 
Sack " talked to C alley a Imndred 
days ”, he explains at the outset : 
Without exaggeration, I asked him 

somewhere near ten ihousnnd ques- 
lions, or one question for each ilircc- 
fourths of n sentence here. I sought to 
elicit his past thoughts rather d 
inspire newer ones or insinuate mine. 
Hu answers on five hundred thousand 


American unahlr to iliflcrcntiafc between 
right .uni v.rcng, decency and evil, and 
even now mily hothered by why he 
si itiii Id have been picked on. 

Due to this residue of mil lien I icily. 
Body Count may timl itself among 
the wheal when the historians ol the 
next century have blimn the chair 
away. So, too. may .4 fVn- Personal 
Weir. It tells the story of Cornelius 
Hnwkridgc; or. rather, die xtury Cor- 
nelius Hnwkridgc lias told James 
Hamilton -Paterson about himself. 
The lirst two chapters provide a brief 
account of his life between birth in 
Transylvania in 1927 and departure 
for Vietnam in 1906. The remaining 
nine are concerned with his experi- 
ences there and the consequences. 

it must be .said at once that Hawk- 
ridye rs very different from ('alley 
i-rom t he beyinning, lie is in charge of 
he author. It seems likely (hat lie has 
told him some (all stories. Are we to 
behove that the secret police in Hun- 
gary at the height of its powers would 
not have executed those they ciuinht 
shooting n out with them 7 They shot 

ft*" n n ir'T Cn for ^u,c,, Icss ihain 

tli.u I J. tit k ridge was apparently given 

Lt ^ scnlcn ^‘ for - sl,ch «" oiS 
ordinarl^ 


The army in crisis 


WARD JUST : 

Military Men 

25fipp. Michael Joseph. £2.50. 

This houk bears the marks of its 
origins; the work of a journalist 
writing up a mass of interviews into 
a scries of articles. At any rate it 
reads like that. Such hunks arc com- 
mon in America, and they are 
usually, like Military Men. rather 
disjointed. (A. .1. l.icbling was 
almost alone in his profession in 
knowing how to look well in hard 
covers.) Hut Ward Just's perform- 
ance is quite creditable, even 
if he in i«i notes Nathan Hale on 
page 7 and RuJyard Kipling on 
page 2 IS. And his subject i*. of first- 
rate inUTC-al. 

A superficial reading would sug- 
gest that this is a book about the 
disastrous impact of the Vietnam 
War on the United States Army. It 
is true that he brings much illumina- 
tion to that topic. Mr Just even gives 
us glimpses, but no more, of the 
way in which military doctrine 
directly influenced America’s deci- 
sion to plunge into South-East Asia. 
But his real theme is subtler— and 
even more depressing. A cool and 
elegant waiter, he is content with a 

tlun i frt i n 1. ■ 
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Europe-orientated role, younger men 
look forward to a return match with 
international communism, probably 
somewhere in l.aiin America, where, 
civilian meddling having been elim- 
inated and military technology 
having corrected die mechanical de- 
fects that proved vo tin fori unale in 
Vietnam, victory can be attained. 

Mr Just convinces ns Mini such 
ideas are astir in the at my. but it 
remains hard to believe that they 
will prevail, for reasons he himself 
gives— above all. because of the 
frightful demoralization of the serv- 
ice, from which these techno- mili- 
tary fantasies are perhaps merely a 
refuge. By Mr Just's- own account, 
the army would find it even more 
difficult 1,1 sustain a new Vietnam 
Ulan n has found the quest for 
victory in the old. Hie US Army 
has lost the accepted role it once 
had in American society. 

In the old days a volunteer army 
wnh a West Point elite ul its head 
kept its standards and traditions 
bright while wailing for the call to 
arms. Now the Republic's over- 
extended world -wide military posi- 
tron compels it to maintain a huge 
conscript force, the members of 
which, inactive (except in Vietnam) 
and resentful, arc less and less able 
to understand what the whole thing 
is about. The race problem is no 
belter m the army than anywhere 
else ; the young are just as restless, 
and even the regulars’ wives ’’ don’t 
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*T^e honesty of this description of 
the methodology is commendable, 
but damning. Moreover. Mr Sack has 
not told us the worst ; he attempts ra 
authenticate the picture by para- 
phrase \ 
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United States lias finally extricated 
itself from Vietnam it will take care 
never to involve itself in such a 
erisis again. But Mr Just has a lot of 
evidence to support his case. The 
army, he reiterntes, has been and is 
steadily becoming “on army of 
managers and technicians, data pro- 
cessors. not fighters It was stag- 
gered and disheartened by the fail- 
ure of -its new doctrines and new 
wonder-macliines in South-East 
Asia. But although older officers 
conclude from this failure that tho 
army ought to revert to its older. 


.Regrettably, 'too, he has riot cut out fo mp,s hc has 
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earliest convenient opportunity. The 
pa per bound, promotion -crazy, un- 
derpaid “ Mickey Mouse " (we 
would say " bull ") army is no plucc 
or an intelligent young man 
today— or so too many of them 
think. Vietnam, n war with no 
objective that strategy could attain 
tuid no strategy which tactics could 
assist, accelerated these tendencies 
accentuated the loss of faith in the 
army’s mission, hut did not create 
them. It is in a way only u demon- 
stration of the military effect of a 
vast sociological problem. 
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expand the whole accusation into a 
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an author who shouts the message 
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Oxford University Press. 
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i!n! 0 i ry ' ( J h,s . 18 .i ecu rate but does 
hmi less than justice. As the political 
biography shows, he was a | i0 a 
strange mixture of idealism and 
political pragmatism. He was not the 
first, nor the last, politician to see 
in organized crime an affront lo the 
government- He was one of the few 
lo conduct, jin investigation of orga- 

r r - mC Wlth H Passionate sin- 
cerity fairness and Idealism. Yet his 

cK^°!? Stra ? ed fnr from ,he ma ‘ n 

nf^rfu,,; ■ early rcc °8 nizcd the uses 
ot . television mnnrliiin -r I.' 
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• hen ic the essential closeness ami 
destriKlivencss of fulher-snn rclnliun- 
xliips; Nigel commits suicide, Ckilcr's 
own .son dies ul birth leaving him 
vowing lie will Imvc no more child- 
ren. There is an impression of reticent 
oddness about the theme, no matter 
how often Mr Driver hammers home 
his essential symbolisms. Biuod will 
have blood, in all ways, between his 
fathers and sons. But" l lie same skill 
U'ilh the sadness and strangeness of 
ajl human allairs is there in his analy- 
sis of hi\ characters and their rela- 
tionships. 

There is a norm character: the 
fatherless-- and motherless- -Jin, 
.Icnkyiis. who tells pari ol the story 
ami dispenses, in nut -too-convincing 
Welsh cadences, a brand of very per- 
sonal, cynical wisdom about the 


Tim win «r‘ .1 c *l anthropologist as one of its 

sort of thing B tK^ nl ^ crn , tj c pU p,|s. The 
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- and about Cialcr's wife Skarl'e 

— tli use symbolic. Murdochish names 
sit uncomfortably on their owners. 
Jenkyns has a sustained blit offhand 
affair with Skarl'e -the motiveless, 
amoral indulgence or the uncom- 
mitted is another of Mr Driver’s 
themes here as elsewhere— and gener- 
ally secs the world as a much less 
serious place. What is the message ? 
The sum total is a queer mixture of 


lions that the army a bom worn unu an 

repository of decency and developed nihilistic philu- me sum total is a queer mixture of 
m Amencn, which is toortci^ father dominates and fexpcrimenlaI?)oddityandrcaIdi.s- 
oi sunitjir [aik (say, in Gri^l ih living, drives him into tinction, forceful, perceptive and 
agrueahlc. We can only refuge in his own well-order- moving in its way yet leaving a feel- 
uespitc everything a sohitaj^gi. But Galcr Detherldgc, ing that the real meaning is mu filed 

.Mm, — • ' •** iu hints and implications and not 

assisted by the strange narrative inudo 
of flashes backwards and forwards 
across time and switches from first 
to third person. Ih-nth of Futherx, 
haunting and disturbing as it is, is 
not so clearly successful a novel as 
cither Elegy for a Revolutionary or 
" ' - but 

to 

— — - .*• ••■del, 

this novelist settling, gradually, into 
his stride. 
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ion no. lor America, not ua any master who is both in- 
its allies, .still needs its u in class and fascinated 
much us its army needs Atwfii ate by the boy’s brilliant, dis- 
This having been said, ii iatellect, is also the son of a 
/ the publisim ml personality, a father whose 
little more trooit land most ambiguous mem- 
'• cuinc out hi At i effect, it kills him — is ,Urt 
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'Hie Wanderers 

31 5pp. Macmillan. £2. { *5. 

The H imJerers. K/ekiel Mphalilcle's 
second novel, attempts tin- kind of 
panoramic view of while and black 
Africa which an author born and 
educated in Pretoria, then settled in 
Nigeria, and iinally looking back at 
it all from the sanlage-poinl of the 
United Stales, would seem well-quali- 
fied to present. He writes a clear and 
serviceable, if unexciting— and some- 
times loo baldly didactic — prose, has 
a zest and a fair talent for the crea- 
tion of a wide variety of characters 
from all races, and an occasional Hair 
fur narrative suspense which gives his 
story pace. Yet the book, if always 
authentic and well-meant, remains 
loo ordinary lo make much that is 
new out of liis range of biller, touch- 
ing or ironical experiences. 

It gets off to a good enough start. 
Timi. his central character, trained 
as a teacher hut drifting into 
journalism out of frustration with the 
restrictions and humiliations of the 
black school system in South Africa, 
is assigned the task of tracing Ram pa. 
the missing husband of Nalcdi, who 
can obviously gain no sympathy or 
help from the police. Clues lead 
(lieni to the farm where Ram pa has 
been employed in forced labour after 
his abduction -by the police— but 
Kumpu is dead and buried when hc 
and Nalcdi arrive. Thus far, the plot 
holds attention : as it continues 
to do while Timi's editor, the 


English roan Slc\c Cartwright, visits 
Nalcdi s village in pursuit ol a story, 
tails in certain love with her. and 
Iinally lakes her to England. Mr 
Mpiuhlclc then turns to concentrate 
mi limi's own fortunes. 

What follows is full of perception 
concerning the situation of the- black 
.South African who escapes to other, 
independent black African coun- 
tries: but simple political and racial 
debate rather than a strong story 
lends increasingly to lake the centre 
ol the stage. Timi is uneasy in Ins 
exiled freedom, a black outsider not 
altogether accepted in the black re- 
publics. He wanders, unable to give 
ol his talents and ideas under systems 
which restrict his scope in subtler 
ways. The accounts of these pro- 
vide some insight into ureas now 
being explored for virtually the first 
time in fiction. Mr Mphuhlclc is 
well -equipped to break this new 
ground. There is further narrative 
interest in the fortunes or Timi's son 
Fclang, a rebellious pupil in sympa- 
thetic schools, who joins the Zim- 
babwe guerrillas and dies in action. 
Hut two-thirds of this long novel of 
repression, discontent nnd wandering 
seem diffuse in their sheer documen- 
tary attention to political and racial 
situations. The Wanderers is too 
skilled and varied to bo any kind or 
manifesto, but the novel interest— 
plot and character, insight into in- 
ward experience — loses the contest 
with the author's desire in render 
African realities with the very fide- 
lity in which hc excels. 
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of a realist to expect nothing much 
from life, though enough or a 
romantic lo foster the occasional 
small hope : and it is (hat tenuous 
. optimism which signals the beginning 

fiyi n° r8 f» c * * s on h° mc of the cud for Mr Alfred. Hc forms 
Miii i , . y “nd metaphor- un attachment, not entirely innocent 
■ m , c ^ ri P* ,ons °f ll»e city, its though largely blameless, with one 
& hl\ orc morc ^ lal1 of girls in his class, is reported by 
w oackamiMut h malicious parent who got the story 

from her duubly malicious son, and 
finally is transferred to a school where 
the pupils' IQs arc reckoned in 
double figures and the weekly casual- 
ties in treble. 

The manner in which Mr Alfred in- 
j , ", corporates the city’s grallitli into his 
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YOB AM KANIUKt 
Adiun KesuiTCctcd 
Translated by Seymour Simckes 
370pp. Chatto anil Windus. £2. s 0. 

Above the city of Arad in Israel is 
a magnificent madhouse built by n 
rich nnd visionary American Indy to 
contain and rehabilitate the wrecks 
of Ihc Second World War. Il Is in 
this extravagantly imagined selling 
that Yornm Knmuk’s latest novel 
lakes place, llis hero is Adam Stein, 
once a famous clown and barnacled 
with all the swindling brilliance and 
guilty vulnerability or Ihc eternal 
Jew. Having clowned his wny 
through and oul of a concentration 
camp, cheering -his own family and 
others into the gas chamber, sharing 
food with Ihc Commandant’s dog and 
u bed with his wife, he is now paying 
the latest of several visits to the mad- 
house. The novel Is appropriately 
theatrical, its star performer upstages 
the rest of the cast, a saint who be- 
trays his followers, leading them into 
a wilderness which swallows them up 
but leads him to redemption. A 
young boy. devastated by unspecified 
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suffering, believes he is a dog. Adam's 
understanding of the boy is able to 
cure them both. 

In his last novel, llhnmo. King of 
Jerusalem, Yorain Kaniuk h;ul a 
dying young soldier stand for huma- 
nity. Jicre, Ihc insights of madness 
nnd th6 depredations or guilt seem- 
asked to stand for the Jewish experi- 
ence, or at least something a good 
deal too large for what flic novel 
contains. Tnc translation here is 
firmer nnd morc flexible than it was 
in the oarlier novo!, but there remains 
some tit ing flat about the ferocity and 
the violent humour, un uneasiness 
about the biblical parables and lun- 

? tinge. Stein himself Is too Impish n 
igurc to bear the messianic sugges- 
tions, and madness itself U made less 
moving by its arbitrariness and uni- 
versality. The best moments nre re- 
miniscent of good Terry Southern: 
the dead benefactress of the place 
waiting in the deep-freeze until the 
intricacies of her will are settled, 
and the superb French chef, who over- 
comes his anti-semillsin by joining a 
syndicate of patients who plan to sell 
three-dimensional birthday cards con- 
taining holy water. 
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diminished man . . . but a happier one. 
. . . Andersch's achievement is con- 
siderable. , . . Rarely in literature has 
a writer domiciled in one country so 
authoritatively evoked life in others. 

piriaw — I^ondon . and Rome are a «l»ttble 

^uhlin^kold. George Presence in these pages (TLS, 
the September 28. 19671- 
tyjrat VZ would •• * •—-••««« luHiri 
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A translation which begins " On 
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l?^ oiherv!^ e Cn{ I- towards four in the morning . - . is 
• • . It not encouraging. Nor should 
*• il ** iAndersch be blamed, when the 
BEt£?LT t 7 tlplin 8 translator speaks of “empty space 
ittaS S d ’ 9 e ^i° and then describes what is in it. It » 
faM not all as bad as this* but still far 
SrS^flipnto frpm the authors linguistic rrafts- 


JULIAN 5TRYJKOWSKI i 
The Inn 

Translated by Celinn Wjenlewskn 
205pp. Bfirrlc and Jenkins. £2.25. 

Old Tag owns an inn close to the 
Austrian-Polish border, and when 
Cossacks descend on neighbouring 
towns at the opening of the First 
World War, It becomes a place of 
refuge for Ibe surrounding Jews. 
These, the Hasidim, with their child-.; 
req and rabbis, chant, dance, and pfby 
for deliverance. The locals mingle 
with them. Tag’s daughter-in-law and 
grand-daughter, his servant Yev- 
'docha, Gershon the cobbler, Kramer 
the book-binder, and curly-headed 
Boom, madly in love with Asya, the 
photographer’s daughter.. Songs and 
stories fly back and forth npiong 
them. We herir tales Of their recent 
past, as when Boom was pitting 
opposite Asya in n village production, 
and was so carried away he made Jove . 
to her far beyond tho requirements of 
the script to the extreme interest of the 
audience:' We hear ftveedogs of Hasi- 
dism and its founder, Uie Holy Rabbi 
Baal Sbem-Tov. Bor thtJ Wrrow ofH 


the war begin to Invade the temporary 
sanctuary of the fnn. The fires raging 
in- the towns draw closer ;i'; Asya Is- 
killed, and young Booth wrongly 
taken and' executed by the Cossacks 
for the' murder of one of them. 

The. past’ and present of these 
people is built- up slowly, often very 
funnily. The narrative comments on 
the action, atmosphere, and religious 
background in the. tone of one of its., 
own characters, a devfcp which 
rapidly and completely admits the 
reader to the ethos of the noveL He 
can enter wholly into the pathos and 
irony Of the closing scene, when Tag 
sets off In company with the local" 
Catholic priest, to tell the Cossack 
executioners that Boom was innocent, 
that his blood might fall iiko a stone 
on their souls. 

This delicate and moving novel 
cannot have been easy to translate, 
but verbs. : like “ to hightaif , 1 or 
phrases like u you - quo say that 
again ’’, do ex6l inspire ^confidence. 

The 1 972 Jewish Chronicle Bdiik 1 
Award has. been ! won by « Dan Tacob- 
; son forbis ndvel The Rape of Tftiiar. 


Barrie 
&Jenkins 

The Tomb of 
Tutankhamen 
Howard Carter 

The account, written by the 
man who led the work of 
excavation, of the greatest 
lintl in archaeological history. 
Originully published in sections 
between 1923 and 1933. the 
text is illustrated by 65 of 
Harry Burton’s photographs 
and 19 new colour plates, 

10 - 8, 238 pages, 

£2.95 (March 22) 
(Sphere paperback £1.50) 


Animals in 
Archaeology 
edited by Alan 
Houghton Brodriok 

A collection of essays by 
seven archeologists examining 
the relationship between 
man and animals during 
paleolithic and neolithic limes 
and in specific civilisations — 
Egypt, Greece and tho Aegean. 
Mesopotamia, India and Cliiiiu. 

Cr. 4(o, 1 92 pages, 

77 half-tones, 9 colour plates, 
£4.50 (March 30) 

A new volume in the 
Ancient Civilizations scries 

Romania 
Emil Condurachi 

Director, Archaeological 
Institute. Bucharest 

Constantin Daicoviciu 
Director, Archncological 
Institute. Cluj 
250 pages, 83 colour plates, 

1 1 3 hulf-toncs, maps. £3.50 

The Southern 
Expansion of the 
Chinese People 

'Southern Fields and 
Southern Ocean* 

i Ci P. FitzGerald 

Prbfcssor of Far Eastern 
History, Institute of Advanced 
Studies, Australian National 
University 

A history, examining the 
‘cultural, economic and 
political effects of Chinese 
migration, power and 
. Influence on the countries 
of South-East Asia, and 
presenting the historical facts 
which heed to be taken into 
-account when assessing the 
future or the area. 

252 pages, diagrams, £4,00 


John Field and 
Chopin 

David Branson 

: A si.udk by composer and 
1 plSnlst, tif the music of ffeld 
and an apaiysls of his influence . 
i:'' on Chopin, both dlrept arid' 
vialne works of Hummel J.' : 
224 pages, 'music examples, 
£3.00 (March 30) -> ‘ 


A new 

Nagel Encyclopedia Guide 1 

U.S.A. 

6£ x 41, 880 pages, 

19 colour and 12 monochrome 
maps,' £7.00 (March 9) 


FICTION 


The Death and Life 
of Harry Goth 
t>. Keith Mano 

The new novel from the author 
of Bishop's Progress, Horn 
i. . and War. Is Heaven ! . ' .> 
, £2,50 (March 30) 

TlieLoni 
*■: Alan white 

£1.80 (March 30) 
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Irish investments James versus Buckingham 

LTAni c Dfirnrin/iML'n . i' i. ■ * 


KARL S. noniGMKI.MF.R : 

Lnglkli Money and Irish Land 

The '* Adventurers ” in ihe Cromwel- 
lian Sc it lenient of Ireland 

22fipp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £3.25. 

This imisi be one of the first occasions 
when n computer has, to a great 
extent, “ written " a book on early 
modern history. The occupation of 
large parts of Ireland by English and 
Scots Protestant settlers (or absentee 
landlords) in the seventeenth century, 
one presumes, contributed much to 
present-day bitterness (for the native 
Irish and " old English ", both being 
Roman Catholics, got on fairly well 
together). What is lacking is a first- 
class impartial history of the subject. 
It does not even appear to be known 
with any certainty how far the rehel- 
lion of IMf, which began in Ulster, 
spread throughout the rest of Ireland, 
how many English settlers were 
killed, and the extent of the damage. 
Although Puritan pamphleteers in 
, England stressed and continued to 
stress the wickedness of Ihe “mas- 
sacres" in 1641, the English Parlia- 
ment, nbout to engage in civil wnr 
ngninst Charles 1, proceeded in a 
leisurely way to prepare for the " re- 
conquest " of Ireland. 

There were four main settlements 
in the first part of the century : the 
Londonderry plantation was 
financed by the City, which was 
such a fiasco that the Star Cham her 
in the reign of Charles I calmly 
fined the City £70,000 for its failure 
and forfeited its Ulster charter; 
'Hen came the raising of money 
from adventurers (that is, investors) 
alter the so-called massacres : next a 
smaller nd venture was launched hiler 
in 1642 to reconquer Ireland from 
the sea; and lastly there was the 
settlement of Cromwell's soldiers, 
after his victories in 1649 and- 1650, 
who were rewarded with plots of 
Viable Irish land in lieu of their 


arrears of pay. Karl S. Hollighei- 
mer. Hit- scholar who led (lie mate- 
rial into (he computer and noted die 
results. c«uiclt ules that some 
iJOO.tion was raised by Parliament 
from selling Irish lands and that it 
cost some 13 million to reconquer 
and settle Ireland. According to the 
famous survey made hy Sir William 
Petty, out of a total of 21 million 
English acres II million were confis- 
cates! from the Irish ami of these 
7,700.(100 acres were profitable land. 
In 1670. 7,500 soldiers and 500 
adventurers were confirmed in their 
Irish lands hy Charles II. 

What dues the computer tell us? 
It lelLs us. for instance, that Oliver 
Cromwell invested altogether £850 
in Irish r.utds. for which he ohtnined 
1,104 Irish acres (more than one and 
a half limes ihe size of English 
acres). Bui we knew that already. A 
gentleman named Vincent, who was 
a leal her- seller, adventured £11,525 
and obtained ! l J,Q44 Irish acres— he 
was the biggest adventurer. And 119 
MPs patriotically .subscribed to the 
adventure of 1642. 


ROItKR I I’. ItUiG'H : 

Tin- Piirliiiinciil of 1624 
Polities anil Foreign Policy 
434pp. Harvard University Press. 
I ondon : Oxford University Press. 
£7.25. 

Robert Kuigh is a master of the 


ciil-and-ihnist 



Publisher against the Nazis 


missing. In general, the book post “ wn 11,6 B * 


patents ur with the stale of trade, is 


strengthens the view that the best way c hi b n i'; 1 1 ion 3 ” 8 ^ 
lo enrieh our iimlcralumlriig of Pur- The book docs, hn«« 


historical microscope, and in apply- lenient is not hy further study of ihe numerous f-mhs ii • 
ing his microscope with rigorous care debates alone, but by relating the dc- within the frimp.vJi! 'J 


to the events of. 1624, he has greatly 
enriched our understanding of the 
tangled politics of the 1620s. This 


Hiding book has the admir- 

fmuliiy of placing minute ucu- 

uilhm the framework of anciJbc re^»rc h , In ,hc scrv,cc of “ 


hates to the private intrigue of such cniiie'vcftion It is quickly 

great parliamentary patrons as Pern- liamcnl was ddiben.iri ^vt .fl.i Peter Stahlbcrger's sub'- 

'cr, a conclui^ihe relatively small-scale Swiw 


broke and Arundel. One notes, for 


programme of research. Dr Ruigh 
hits used fifteen Parliamentary 
diaries, rightly concluding that that 
of Sir William Spring i.s (he best. 
So i iK- of his richest treasures, how- 
ever. come from more unexpected, 
sources, such as the Suckville manu- 
scripts, the Duchy of Cornwall manu- 
scripts, and the lung-neglcctcd 
Foreign Transcripts in the Public 
Record Office. 

It is illuminating, for example, to 
discover Pembroke, in January, 1624, 
conferring with the Spanish Ambus- 


_ , . sncciives 

cause they were not regarded hy eon- History 
temporaries as being of primary im- 
portance ", 


The majority of Lhese adventurers 
wire merchants and townsmen. It is 
concluded that more merchants than 
gentry, more Parliamentarians than 
Royalists and more Independents than 
Presbyterians subscribed to these 
various transactions. It would hardly 
have been difficult to guess as 
much, hut it is nice to have it 
confiimed hy ihe computer. But one 
doubts if computerized history is 
going to prove a raving success. 

What one wants to know is how this 
scandalous episode in Irish history exactly evenly balanced by his desire 
esme nhout, what were its precise 10 fight Spain ; and Pembroke's final 
" precise results in the resolution of this conflict in favour 


I he most valuable coni ri but ion 
of The Puriitiiinw of 1624 is its 
reassessment of Hie balance of power 
between Buckingham and James 
during 1624. It has long been appar- 
ent, on a careful reading of Chamber- 
lain. that such a reassessment was 
needed ; but it lias now been triumph- 
antly carried out. Ihe conclusion is 
lliat, in spite of his pathetic status as 
- - . - V 7 — " leader of the opposition ", snuig- 

, or on ways of removing Bucking- gling in envoys by the hack dour so 
ham, and advising the Spaniards to that Buckingham and C harles could 
hasten the recall ol Bristol. It is not sec them, James retained more 
equally illuminating to find him, a few of the trump cards than has been sup- 
posed. 1 


months later, drawing back at the last 
moment from a plan to supplant 
Buckingham by Arthur Brett, because 
"he perceived the Prince to bo so 
much for his Grace As Dr Ruigh 
concludes. Pembroke's desire to 
remove Buckingham was almost 


causes and 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
English Money mid Irish Land does 
not help very much, except by 
measuring the extent of the confis- 
cations. No wonder most Irishmen 
came to hate the English. 


of Buckingham did much to make the 
Parliament of 1624 possible. 

H is on material of this type, on the 


In particular lie retained, and used, 
the power to prevent the mil break of 
liny open war. and to direct such 
military measures as were taken to- 
wards Germany, rather than Spain. 
Dr Ruigh follows the Earl of Kellie 
in arguing that Buckingham's abilities 
have been considerably underrated, 
and claims that in liandiing the con- 
spiracies against him Buckingham 
showed " a consider able degree of 
political sagacity ". The author does 


HJJ-I 9 J 5 
, Zurich: Kuropit. 28 Sw fr. 


English Purlucfl pod authoriiics- 
wus published In m local twcup but a complete cpi- 
wc still await the first hiflorj ; of the European crisis of Nazi 
pared to consider the impUatu unionism and the irresolute 
this essay for sevcnleenth-M c* which answered it. 
parliaincniai7 history, fa p j i small neighbouring country 
perspective is what the booii tdy shown on some German 
as is particularly evident in d s of the 1930s as part of the 
lortunatc introduction. Dr 1 t Switzerland trod warily, if 
believes that James anlsjs c Swiss reactions to German 
Puritan MPs by his renitiu wr« look like versions of 
sectaries, and that the House eft wmeni, the foreigner hesitates 
mens reflected the views of irnri une them from a safe historical 
(though his own evidence, wn w. But the native historian is 
Laurence Stones, proves tie snui. anil entitled, to set his 
trary). The allusion to the *a house in order. The Swiss 
takers ” of Id 1 4 betrays ignore imee is a sensitive thing, Jialf- 
Thomus L Moir's wort on ihl rod at Ihe national privilege of 
IL) merit of that year. Such ns rality. seeking justification or 
could be multiplied. potion for it. ill is also 

It would be a mistake, haw ifitibnvardly proud of iLs demo- 
let this lack of perspective ml i 
withhold praise from a very nb v 
historical reassessment, wfttt 1, 
serves better promotion and dio 
lion than its publishers have ]d . 

111 to give it. However, the to : 
not a history of the Parliaros wtilAn nniiunalistn on Granada 
1624. It is something mucht IgU y ta nmerte lie l-cdcncii 
important : ihe first Mcti -tj Lores 
that long-awaited magnum [p . „ , ,, , . 

good biography ol lhiekinghifs IP-™ 151 Rucdo Ihdrico. -Mr. 


Judicial and political 


INDIA’S NO. 1 
PAPERBACK 
PUBLISHERS 

thfihn Jt are the Wo'W’s window to 

Inriti? n * d,an .Writing In English, and other 
Indian languages through English translations. 

a.rthmf e fi 0 T pr,8 ?v 8 ^tomsttonally 'known, big-selling 
r % s ^h as Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, R. K. Naravan 
Rh, ra i? ^ , i5 haudhur1, Kamala Markandaya, y 1 

Bhabanl Bhattacharya, R. Prawer Jhabvala, 

Nayant&ra Sahgal, Mulk Raj Anand, 

Manohar MalgonKar, ta]a Rao, Anita Desai. 

?iM2 ni2at J 0n # c u,, y Streamlined for mass 
distribution Of paperbacks In India and abroad. 

8 ready PWJshfld several popular titles by 

special arrangements. with leading British and * 
American publishers such as Hamlsh HamNtnn 
Gbmpany/NewYoT!lohn H Say n : 

Chatto- & Wind us, George Allen & Unwin * 

rtahtefi’f C0 ' P V bll ^ , "9 a ™ nfl ementa and reprint ' 

dSaaf 161(8 oi interest *• --- 

S L ndl y ■*’ both lb Action arid • 

non-ffetton areas. A unique opportunity soeclaiiv i ftr 

„rs ubl ! ah ^ to publish the best o P f y ° ' 
Indian writing in their respective languages. 

■L 0 riJl ai ] ? 1 bbu ' Want Paperbacks, bleasi -i 
|tH£Y ARE 9 IN DIA are n0t m ' 6rely b00lia abdUt , lntil£U 

Orient Paperbacks 

fpcwr woks iphivawi in. a. t. n.m oeihriaz ' ( 

|Wii* Ii lilued k| Ch^iilul, ,h. AIIM PiaducU, E.poii Piuno|. n Council, 
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3V. ;t. JONKS : 1 

Publics and (tic lti-mii 

Ihe Judges and the Origins of the 
English Civil War 

228pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.25. 

This is number thirteen in the 
Historical Problems: Studies and 
Documents " series. Certuinly thir- 
teen has not been unlucky this time. 


. The general standard nf accuracy 
js very high. Mm there arc one or two 
odd misprints. Ihe reader does not 
need to be lokl twice in fifteen pages 
that Charles I dissolved his second 
pjirinimcnt (in 1626) against strong 
advice. If general histories of Scot- 
land arc being cited, G. Donaldson's 
should not be omitted. On the Court 
of Wards in the 1630s. it is unfortun- 
ate thnt more of the work hy M. J. 

greater prmiiinenee than" ^might IM^volume Somerset Record 


i »htn political conflict is at its 
Binlfflse, it is. as a rule, a grave 
ph to bring violent death upon 
S®mi intellectuals, l-cw tangihle 

suited. Passages in the 
times need a little na.reuptof^ 
what, for instance. mijirred by the 

courts " in the 16.30s. ,s no ‘ «"Jy l,ll “ 


This 


lint these are very small (, .f whose jobs it 

clear and level-headed Tr 4 ? 1 !^ “kve -are inclined 


8^r a Vo“ ttn k rtf ^ SMb i 

. series 1 5 i V7 ,UmC in !hc . 

however well conceived and executed S ^ SCnCS C0U,d bccn cnn “ 

this may be. (Incidentally, it is re- 
gret table that G. R. Elton’s brief and 
characteristically trenchant genernl 
,n lS du «» on has been dropped here.) 

The balance of W. J. Jones’s intro- 
duction 035 pages) to the documents LEONA ROSTENBERG : 

>»"«" to''voi™e S ' X qulte™Sl Pr ™ Eogli.1, 

A S,„ dy in Rcpres , on |558 . |M , 

[Lt CU Zr c f ° n ,l ,llute by far the 263pp< Nieuwkoop : De Graaf. SOfl. 
greater bulk of the total matter. 

Professor Jones has given us a well- 


lie read with enjoyment aojft « driven’ u.TillcicIc Wind 

£■= tr:=*f 5 :rc*-xr 


century English history. 


Presses repressed 


the crime. 
Jftere remains the undeniable 

■aiirs K poss, ^k‘ niake the 
of dead intcllectimls 
ff,. 1 "" works : and it is of 

Kfc» r J2- Slcr 10 fcel genuinely 
nctims one knows inti 

dc 
its. 


y llfenf T s onc knows iniim 
as Allde and r ^unlly - unfortunaU 

of being atholssffj^^embcrs of some eh, 



th7c has ,h&n illustrated 

r ingen,ous, y I with short 
excerpts from 


enlightenment. The underground 
press in Elizabethan and early Smart 


«unr a wide ranee of £—7 ^mari 

comemponiry spurccB. Hls irtlfoduet EnglHnd. whejher Catholic or Puri- 
tiort therefore has dictated his choice an ’^ as , fa n the whole effective and 
of extracts, rather than Itself -pro! to corihnuc i,s work even 


the 1 WtfWwdb 

iergro^r 

thc former seems to xnown but d 

j f * ^ afias* itoi h 


tan. 'ftas’bn the'vvhbie effcciivc* and to The ’Puritans. ®j°'( | TK^j^ Ua r 1 y moving in Lorca’s , , l ' f . he<l h,s , !° 1 ” rMU,s kn 

njahaged to continue its work even Marprelate could be n ' something he docs not l,urti,rt ‘ ol Si.pu.mber - . 

vidlng mfcrely ' a* ,hoUBh somc oi ^ priming presres triumphed over the L*19 Wj 'of the oilier I l *5G Uicy eagerly pimnced on the 

coherent collection of orfg^nal mat were detected and destroyed P Ji is Fa **«r Persons, it jras who shared his fate. wnsaiional revelation thal Lorca h 

erlal. Whatever the general meritk [ ascUiatin £* and surprising, to see titans, unlike ihur f ar onpnJtf . 

° f U U . C j Qn approach, it hasten h ° W r f, a,led an account of the.se 8eek foreign inten'enloJ ^co^^^ ,. ®P«nly and 

^m^ D hcre W, ' h exempfary skill, ffi2SL- Crel operulions I-eona the tamj tha " ^'cre Wr a if 

bool brings ;Oul 

, opprovaf W andf. ^ ^ !»V!5L“»* 


couu records, notably those' of the 2? 2 f book ? ^ ere oft «n die country^ governmtnr. 8 p ^tie «™nuous of adjectives in sir ihpwh » • 

rS yof ^ticflster. the Countyof iJSuf ^ under ,he wWdi tbemilftanl OuWWg &? 1 * h franco’s, but the wry he has to lei « not 

£? S £ r 'i!f nd L h# Exchequer Cliatnl ; Baricer ^l h »,,A n8s - pri . ,ller ’ ^ obm Implied. Oddiy, in the Si Jjf Urei Fa, angist sym- changed by this, and hw Jack of 

ber, besides tho mnm nhuU u Wftor smsles out Most *u-Z7t r—» ihe jj, : 'Lh not even detachment goes hand in hand with 

V i&JSvfe'dn lSHi hetn the greaicsi secure ey and respect for 


, f ... T . ... ,, 

: ! alSiS , l ral 9 U «P“ nalmg and relevant.' 

7 :>% *: •! v’ : iwCCiis shouW not be ignored. . 


era lie and humanitarian traditions, 
sad shocked if it finds that these 
failed at an historical lest ing -lime. 

Clearly to some extent they did. 
Stahl be rger documents hilly the 
Nazi pressures and the responses 
they evoked, working Trum official 
papers. There were two central ques- 
tions for the Swiss : whether to 
admit refugees and grant political 
asylum (which is the right not of the 
refugee but of the sovereign state) : 
and whether to allow refugees, once 
in the country, to publish atiack-s on 
the order they have fled from. 

'Ihe two questions are vitally 
linked, because Nazi policy on emi- 
gration was two-edged, standing to 
lose as well as gilin. On the one 
hand, the Nazis were glad 10 be rid 
of political malcontents and Jew*, 
and were able to create with the 
same stroke problems for (he receiv- 
ing countries: playing on economic 
fears, fears ol Obrrfnnidinif;. anti- 
iiitcilcclual. anti-red and anti-Jcwish 
feeling, these last fostering .sympathy 
for Nazi domestic policies. But on 
the other hand, the refugees were 
bound to talk and. what was worse, 
write. 1 he policy could only become 
pure gain if this was prevented —by 
leaning on the Swiss authorities, 
protesting against defamations of 
Ihe Fllhrcr and his order as breaches 
of neutrality. 

Stalilhcrger brings evidence enough 


eath of a poet 


—was 


death from all that we know 
iincdifyiiig bv nny standards. 

This is what makes It so mon- 
strous. And the symbolic meaning 
sensed hy so many in Lorca's end is 
not based un ,1 misrepresentation. 
Tile poet did not die gun in hand 
fighting Tor an ideal, nor was he the 
random victim of a stray lull Id or 
some st rut egic bombard mcnl. 

Though harmless, lie was sought util 
by Ins assassins because of hi-s vague 
if outspoken support of lhc Frcnte 
Popular : (hough famous, he was 
not even given the chance of becom- 
ing a hero by refusing to collabo- 
rate. Those who killed him did so 
without mistaking him or his works. 


«l«ih Muifr'ui «lud category 
“ ,J iSLS? Wirt ,he rcsi,l ‘ of ‘"'dice- ltf crimes which abmmd in civil wars 
^.S ^iircovc It < fhunmghly disgusted by n»d add so much to their partiett- 
sity students. Mtv&ncr.wjgft of lhcir own kind hejn2j | ar |y sinister character: crimes that 

are both ellorllessly committed and 
completely wanton. 

For all their systematic houiHling 
or inlellecluais. the men in charge of 
Franco's repression were fortunate 
in that very few really prominent 
ones were within their reach at the 
lime when death was the prevalent 
means of silencing anti-fascist writ- 
ers. Rio Itarnja and Garcfa Lorca 
were the two greatest exceptions. 
The former narrowly escaped death 
thanks to a series of fortuitous 
circumstances and the decisive last- 
minute intervention in his favour by 
General Marline? de Campos. Lorca 
tnd no such luck. 

Since his death, the spokesmen of 
the regime have tried their hands at 
promoting different " explanations ", 
, ■ -«,* ma/in ,u,.* ' Until 1956. their main one was thal 

known bm doTnt ,ie had het ‘ n killed by “ incontrola- 
more successiui. n Ij '$§1 There s - * dos”. When J. L. Slionberg pub- 


such 

suspects w. 

olic sympathizers. Under atw 
ship sensitive enough to W pocLs at least, and 

such works as Cowell; Wj Mjl so than most-Ald * r 
and Rulegh s History of Ihti r ‘ «Je across most vividly as 
it is surprising that they through the work they 

W U llv if Lorea’s death 

There was apparently - ^tiering i 0 many, it was 

tial demand for these of his profession or 


books, and between tw ^fa^wioiQg quality 0 f noctrv 
and tho Puritan underrfJlAl*: these mLl« 


some- 


or his ideas. 

«m,snm ^ M(IIC Or 

idtspuir l L L 4 V E" l , h, 8 h ‘ mi,l < 1 ed 
«k> T 1 r l hat killed him 


oF a failure nf the asylum Iradiliun. 
Ihi til 1 944. the Swiss authorities 
refused In reei ign i/e racial persecu- 
tion ax a ■■ political " ground for 
emigrating (the revision in ]‘»44 
was perhaps mure likely to benefit 
defeated Aryans). There were also 
discriminations against Jews if they 
did gain admittance, rules which are 
barely caricatured in one refugee 
writer's words: “we had to have 
money, or we were moved on ; but 
we must on 1111 account earn money, 
or we were moved on Brecht wrote 
that Switzerland was a land of free- 
dom, for tourists. 

And what about the question of 
lhcir making themselves heard ? 
Here there was in principle an 
unbridgeable gulf between Use Nazis 
and the Swiss authorities. The Swiss 
distinguished state neutrality from 
neutrality of altitude {iiesiniwnus- 
MUiniHitin and were ollicially 
bound only by the former. In other 
words, a native or an immigrant 
writer hail full scope to write objec- 
tive criticism of the existing order in 
other countries. Only clear eases of 
defamation were subject to interven- 
tion. For the Nazis, on the other 
hand, a government was " respon- 
sible lor the altitude of public 
opinion "—that is, for silencing any 
attack on themselves. All criticism 
was hy definition defamatory, 'ibis 
was to impose Glrichxvhuhunit on 
the Swiss, and ought to have made 
blindingly clear that the dmigrds 
wore not just down-and-outs, a nui- 
sance, unwanted aliens, hut symbolic 
advance victims of -something which 
threatened the principles Swiss life 
purported to rest on. 

The gulf proved bridgeable in 
practice. ** Objective " is an clastic 
term ; politicians and diplomats 
found it preferable though some- 
times embarrassing to make .some 
sacrifices for the .sake of "friendly 
relations with a neighbouring 
power". ( \>iiiiiieici;il motives, espe- 
cially the tourist trade, predictably 
raised their fluids. 

At Ihe centre of this sit uni inn was 
Fmil Oprcclil. a lifelong socialist 
and social worker, disenchanted 
with nil Forms or political regimen- 
tation by his experience in the 
Oniniminist Party. Siahlbergor traces 
relatively briefly his cariy life and 
the fort 11 lies of his firm before 
focusing attention on vvhnl if pub- 
lished aher 1933. Some titles nrc 
telling : Thomas Mann’s Exchange 
nf lr tiers with Hon 11 , Hermann 


Riuisduiing's devolution nf Nihil- 
ism und Canver.uuioits with Hitler, 
lgnazio Si lone's Ttnitanuua and 
Hretttl mid Wine, Konrad Heiden’s 
AdniJ Hitler. ((JprtclU also pub- 
lished a good deal of pure literary 
work, which was itself a political act, 
helping to keep kierman literature 
and its fugitive creators alive.) 

Stalilhcrger gives extensive r<J- 
sunids of Op re e Ill's political publica- 
tions in these years, under subject- 
headings ranging front thu Weimar 
roots of Nazism to the later phases 
of Hitler's lluropean policies. These 
are not the most immediately read- 
able parts ol the book, and not all 
the works analysed were in them- 
selves worthy of close intention. But 
the procedure Ls justified, because a 
publisher’s self-expression, certainly 
in the case of a .small pcrsunal firm 
like this, is his production taken as a 
whole. Anil it is the consistency and 
persistence of Oprechfs policy as 
here documented which made him 
Lhc thorn in (he Nazi flesh which he 
undoubtedly was. 

Besides exerting pressures on him 
via lhc Swiss Bundcsral. the Nazis 
used the commercial measure of 
expelling him from the formerly 
supranational but now gleich- 
giwrhtthet German Publishers’ 
and Booksellers’ Association. But 
Oprecln’s energy, courage and resili- 
ence, both personal and commercial, 
remained unbroken by harassment. 
Add to his publishing his other 
activities (getting refugees salely 0111 
of France in 19.39-10. and participa- 
tion in the running of the Zurich 
Schauspielhaus — anouier living cell 
of German culture in the twelve 
dead years) and it is evident how 
well he deserved a monument, 

Thai the monument should be 
scholarly, based on admirably pre- 
cise research and broad leading in 
the literal urc of the emigration, and 
with only the permissible undertone 
of moral passion, is all to the good. 
Slahlbcrucr's book lias a permanent 
theme and n heartening in css ago, To 
rend the documents in rthich hr 
embarrassed Reich Foreign Ministry 
tried to put off depriving Thomas 
Mmin of liis German citizenship, as 
the Gestapo demanded, because of 
Ihe had .world press it would give 
Nazi Germany's “life of the 
spirit" ; or to see how much cumu- 
lative nuisance one principled pub- 
lisher caused tyro nny, is to be. reas- 
sured that, if l lie pen is not Immedi- 
ately mightier than the modern 
sword, it still lias a very sharp poinL, 


Mechanized minds 


death was the culminating episode 
of a series of homosexual affairs. 
Gerald Brcium's und Claude Couf- 
foil’s researches have shown how 
very unlikely this version was. But 
the other sersinn. putting Ihe blame 
on Ihe “ incontrolados ", was harder 
In dispel. This fan Gibson has do* 
done xxith great success, showing 
that I urea whs killed after plenty oE 
lime for careful consideration by the 
authorities in charge of lhc repression 
in nationalist Granada. 

One may regret the proliferation 
of adjectives In Mr Gibson’s prose: 


VACLAV HAVEL: 

The Increased Difficulty of Concen- 
tration 

Translated hy Vera Blackwell 
79pp. t ape. £1.50 (puperbnek. 60p). 

When Vaclav Havels previous two 
plays. The Carden Party and The 
Memorandum, were first produced in 
Czechoslovak in in the mid-1960s, 
there were on both occasions, despite 
favourable critical reception, omin- 
ous rumblings from doctrinaire 
ideologists who intimated that the 
playwright was. .surreptitiously 
denouncing flic socialist system: 
apparently. Ihe limits of satire had 
been reached. 

Although Havel was dealing with 
a peculiarly Czech brand of absurdity 
in modern life. Western audiences 
immediately related the plays to ihdr 
own reality, exposing the party 
bureaucrats' conceit in seeing them- 
vjlvcs as his sole target. 

'That Havel was dramatizing ari 
almost universal human condition 
applies to an even greater degree to 
his latest play, first produced in the 
mud) hr* callow Prague of 1968. 
Once again, the. controlling, idea, 
could be best summed up by Mich 
fashionable spciolofiical terms as 
“alienation", “ frustration ", ‘lack 
of communivalion " loss of kiwi' 


.'book which 


of at least does no) believe that they, 
can be of any help in themselves. He 


reminds onc of ;i man treating luck of 
feeling in purely rationalist terms ; 
however analytical his play may 
seem to be, this approach, too, is 
exposed as pan of the general 
decay. 

Thus the essay on human values 
which the main character, a social 
scientist, is dictating throughout the 
play may impress as. quite reason- 
able and acceptable in its premises : 
seen against ihe utier confusion of 
Its Author's personal life ntid his 
obvious inability' to establish any 
genuine relationship with his wife or 
his mistress or anyone else for that 
matter, it becomes a sham. The 
point is emphasized by fhe pathetic 
irttle machine which a quasi -socio- 
logical team brings to the hero's 
home in order to compute his iden- 
tity ; it fails as miserably he does. 

dh such a centre-less, spiritually 
mechanized life' concent ration is 
difficult if not impossible, and all. 
experience equally worthless. Tliis Is 
made plain by* Havel’s ingenious 
rearrangement of the . chronological 
sequence, very nmuli like the cutting 
up and splicing of a recording tape ; 
Live play hardly has a beginning or 
an end : the scams have been made 
invisible'. ' The ' dramatic effect is 
remarkable And the message . even 
clearer. 

1 • ll is regrettable, that, os Vdcltiv 
Havel has riuw been Completely 
silenced in his oivp country. 
latest play npist.be considered, tp 
his last, Bt icim foii .so^^ lime.Tq; 

/■renlp . *■ 1 -■ j • ' -'i. ■' 


Ludwig 

Wittgenstein: 

Philosophy and 
Language 

Edited by 
ALICE AMBROSE & 
MORRIS 
LAZE ROWITZ 

New studies which eluci- 
date and critically assess 
Wittgenstein’s reflections 
on important problems in 
our conceptions of the 
nature of philosophy. 

£ 5.25 

Muirhead Library of ! 

Philosophy 

Mental Images- 

A Defence 

ALASTAIR HANNAY 

Ryle, Shorter, Sartre and 
other philosophers have 
been misled, the author 
maintains, and it is ordi- 
nary usage which is justi- 
fied in talking of 'mental 
images’. The author 
shows ho w the descriptive 
needs of imaging can be 
the measure of the success 
of a theory’s vindication. 

£ 4.95 

Muirhead Library of 
Philosophy 

Broad’s 
Critical Essays 
on Moral 
Philosophy 

DAvtSShlENEy 

The whole of Professor 
Broad’s expressed 
thought on the pliiloso- 
pineal problems of ethics 
in one volume. 

£ 5.25 

Muirhead Library of 
Philosophy 

Contemplation 
in a World 
of Action 

THOMAS MERTON 

A vision of a revitalised 
monastic system as a ; 
centre of spiritual growth i 
in society, "I have never 
known a mind more bril- 
liant, more serious, more . 
playful. 1 * Mark VanDoren 

£ 4.50 

The Event of 
the Qur’ an 

KENNETH CRAGG 

A study of Islam’s sacred 
scripture in its total con- 
temporary setting. The 
historical events and 
personal impact of the 
Prophet are seen against 
the geographical and 
social background and 
( within the linguistic and 
literary traditionSi 
. t £ 3.50 

G&OM'fjfP Allen 

lUumn 


tome. 
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All Ibos together 


0 STATE OF ENGLISH-5 


Audrey r. s\m« k r 
Ibo I'll lilies 

The linle n/ I'Ziliiir*. I 'it inn* in H.islcrn 
Nigeria 

274pp. Il;ir\:iul I'niversily Press, 
London: Oxford Onneisilv Press. 
£4.75. 


If Alt It Y A. GAI1.KY: 

The Rond lu Alia 

A -Study of Brili.sh 'Administrative 
Polity in Eastern Nigeria 

184pp. University of London Press. 
£2.50. 

If the ingenuity anti adaptability of 
the fbo in wartime anil his post 
beltn m critical self- analysis are hvo 
aspects of Ibu political, life only just 
making their way into studies of the 
Nigerian civil war. there is little let- 
up in flic wide-ranging /merest that 
fhc structure and style of the Ibo 
political system continues to exercise 
on scholars, Nigerian arid expat riato 
alike. Audrey Smock's study of iha 
Ibo ethnic unions, based on 
fieldwork of high quality and an 
enviable amount of primary material 
derived from the correspondence 
files and minute-books of the Mbaise 
and Abiribtt ethnic unions at homo 
and " abroad ", hears nil the signs 
and all the promise of a classic case- 
■lutiy in African social science. 

Not that her niicropoliticul study 
Is the first to indicate how empirical 
research carried out in rural, or even 
urban communities can lead lo the 
rejection or at least reformulation 
of earlier models and conclusions. 
Lloyd Falters. Fred Burke and 
Andrew Maguire have from their 
East African mater ink already in- 
itiated important changes in per- 
spective by focusing their study of 
political development and moderni- 
zation away from the capital cities; 


SEXOLOGICAL 

PUBLISHING 


For nearly thirty years, Luxor Press 
have quietly specialised in publish- 
ing works of sexological interest. 
-As other Publishers have specialised 
in subjects like Transport and 
Cookery, so Lnxdr Press have built 
ap ; a remarkable and extensive 
Catalogue of titles dealing with 
human relationships, 

The Luxor Press 
In their 32-page : 

te. The titles range from 


and Tluunax Hodgkin. Kenneth 
Little, and Michael Hanlon have 
drawn a I lent inn in the relevance of 
ethnic unions ami v* limitary associa- 
tions In the growth of nationalism 
■in West Africa. Dm by her careful 
unravelling of the impact and inter- 
action of local ethnic unions on the 
instil litionalij'uiii in of party politics 
among the I ho «if southern Nigeria, 
pr Smock offcis ns fresh .insights 
min the dynamics ««f the relationship 
between ethnic identity, as expressed 
in ethnic associations, and the com- 
plex process of political integration 
and cull uni I moderni/aiion in the 
emergent nation-stare. 

While the cilmic association, com- 
bining the* modern functions of a 
voluntary organization with an ascrip- 
tive membership base, is itu new 
phenomenon in fhc political systems 
of Alrica and Asia, the former 
Eastern Region of Nigeria seems to 
have witnessed the most striking pro- 
(ircmiion. More often than not they 
preceded here the efforts of the 
colonial administration to introduce 
modern local government procedures 
as well as antedating political mobili- 
zation in the rural areas. Such ethnic 
Associations represent, in Dr Smock's 
view, an attempt to attain some form 
*® comi ' no< Iiition with modernity. 
Well-known examples include the 
Kikuyu Association, founded ns long 
ago ns 1919, and the Congo's Ftfddra- 
tton Kasienne. In francophone 
countries,, the oistH-iaiiOn d'orlgine 
developed ns an alternative to the 
banned political organizations. 

Many of the associations responded 
to the social and economic strains of 
modern urban life by forming mutual- 
aid societies, always with ah ethnic 
base. The Ibo ethnic unions were 
structurally more complex than their 
counterparts in Africa, and also diff- 
ered from them by deliberately 
adopting a rural orienLalion through 
linking their emigrant members resi- 
dent in " stranger 11 towns with plans 
for the material and moral advance- 
ment of their home communities. To 
spend a Christinas in an Ibo for a Tiv 
or Idoma or Kagoru, fur (huf matter) 
village was lo be introduced lu the 
very heart of what ethnic unions 
really meant to all those who came 
’ home " for the occasion . 

But it was more than a matter of 
the annual humecuminy. No one 


and pervasive, of l lie I ho ethnic 
unions. The extra- region 
unions like the Ibo Slate Union and 
the Ibihio Union are not the concern 
nf Dr Smock's study. Despite its 
“grandiose self-image ", the Ibo 
Stale Union, associated in many 
minds with the NC'NC. could nut. in 
Dr Smock's opinion, even manage its 
nun members, let alone control the 
NC'NC. Her interest is in the local 
ethnic unions. For detailed study, she 
has chosen two such unions operat- 
ing frum a rural power- base (Abiriba 
and Mbaise) and one in an urban 
environment (Fort Hurcmnt). She 
then traces mu the role they 


>n ethnic Professor Gailey explains in his pro- self to a .lien • • 
co,,, nicn<l:thle intention of of the Aba 


undertaking an exercise in infm-nm- 
Hon retrieval by means of oral his- 
tory techniques in [lie 1929 Aba riots 
area was thwarted by the outbreak of 
the civil war. 


non. This is cxpciSl^iiJfJ 
ers r,v * and six. the EL 
matter, a weakness rafijS 

.’unsnii'i mil* i... I.- 


more conspicuous by hi, Jr, 

, , “1 unpublished arehivil l ■ 

At the end ol 1929 the British ad- Htc pre-riots chapter fni.r ^ 
■lustration in Eastern Nigeria en- Since verv |j„i c rJ. 


miiustr 

countered a series nf violent disturh- 
aiiccx by the Ibo of Oworri and the 
Ibibio of Calabar provinces. I'lie fea- 
jure ol these riots was that they were 
led by women. As a result of this 
violent rejection of a would-be ideal 
Plan lor local government anywhere 
played in their respective micmnoilti- m . !l l som ‘-'. w hiit ci mi fused eol- 

cul systems mid assesses their effect ° , ! , i a - 1K, , m, nistralion was obliged :o 

CCr rethink its policy bf indirect rule as 

the “ right ” policy for the Eastern 


0,1 local political development. This 
she does through a series of closely 
observed and perceptively interpreted 
ease-studies of Ibo ethnic union 
leadership and membership in action. 
The Whole analysis is baeked up by 
an excellent bibliography and a good 
index. 

Dr Smock's conclusion that Ibo 
clhntctly was not a motive force in 
Hi.ilraV secession seems less 
important — and more controversial 
—than her wider finding that ethnic 
unions per se do not inhibit political 
integration. Localism in the old East 
aot only provided the most viable 
basis Tor political competition and 
ine resultant distribution of ameni- 
ties; it also smoothed the transition 
Tram a small-time pre-colonial poli- 
tical unit based on direct participa- 
tion to a modern representative 
political system: 

Ethnic unions lucilitatcd the accommo- 
dation between tradition and modernity 
in the Eastern political system by con- 
senting those elements in the traditional 
politjca) culture that were conducive to 
poliltcal development and then by 
harnessing them on behalf of the 
development of the primary com- 
munity. 

If Dr Smock is correct in her con- 
clusion that ethnic unions could 
function as one of the major instru- 
mcnls for reconstruction in post- 
ll'filra Eastern Nigeria, she may 
well be accurate in Iter assumption 
Ihnt when the politics of competi- 
tiveness return ethnic unions wifi bo 
there to structure political involve- 
ments. 


provinces. The imposition ol lax, an 
essential feature of indirect rule and 
classic native administration, was no 
more than the spark ihat ignited a 
whole set of dissatisfactions in F.axl- 
ern Nigeria. 

Here was a great challenge, and a 
great opportunity, to the researcher 
of the 1960s. But Professor Gailey 
found that with the Eastern Region 
now out of hounds he could not move 
far beyond Ibadan’s library. He seems 
—if his footnotes are to he taken as 
valid evidence - to have resigned him- 


very linle f rcsh 
live or lines of analysis 
one is forced to ask whcik, 

fE* a, ,S m « c . “?» coniribBdn 1 
i he Aba affair " oilier ih 
viding a short-cui for those u 
to spend the time reading tit 
hshed materials. We may sym 
with the authors bad luck 
himself, with a brief sab» 

his d'sposu 1 . shut off from his M 

i el it is hard to enthuse over hh 
sequent book; and tarter 
refrain from wondering 
thwarted in the field, he might 
have done better to cut his loua 
quit instead of tncrely reducin' 
dry prose of official dociimentsM 
easier narrative. In his tan' 
as in haute cuisine, the rk 
rarely successful. For niany,. 
Sessional Papers Nos 12 arid . 

1 929 remain the most authentic 
dcnce, and Joyce Cary’s novel 
African Witch is still the best 
about the Aba riois, 



For the briefcase 


Jtfiif auttomfog the English Faculty libiury mid lecture rooms, designed hy Sir I. L. Martin ami C. A. St i. Wilson 

fe 1 %5 -67). th airing by Jon Harris. 


JOHN HATCH: 

Nigeria : A History 
288pp. Seeker and Warburg. 


£. 1 . 


Rotul to Aba. too. abounds in signs 
of its status, but regrettably these arc 
of an important programme of field- 
work manqiu*. Or maybe fntsirt 
would be nearer the mark: for, as 


ti-ral decades that is,7rom Wslo 
~7,°. r i ust fhc vibrant nature 
or political life outside the former 
Eastern Region could have failed to 
be aware of the influence, powerful 


illustrated cX The fading of a star 


Given the amplitude of literature 
on Nigeria's past and present avail- 
able today, it is perhaps lime lo turn 
away from the intricate detail of the 
micro-studies and experiment with 
the bolder strokes of a wider canvas. 
John Hutch's Nigeria : A Hist orv is 
just such n project. While not 
matching up to Michael Crowder's 
.S7urv of Nigeria, which since it first 
appeared in 1962 has superseded Sir 
Alan Burns's History of Nigeria (ntnv 
in its seventh edition) as the text 
preferred by Nigerian historians 
themselves, Mr Hatch's synthesis 
has the advantage of being able to 
devote Its final chapters to Nigeria’s 
crisis years of 1966-70. 

These he Is right and balanced in 
interpreting as " tt symptom of schis- 
matic fever, not the cause ", To help 
us understand the issues involved, we 
have the .stock-in-trade schema : " a 


study of the major comm unities w. 
prising the new state, their hisioda 
relations with each other, tbc Itga 
left by colonial rule, the inf linnet! 
the anti-colonial campaign, and fi 
experiments Iried after indent 
dencc ", In the belief that even ft 
broad treatment of Nigeria’s 
millennia of history might be & 
particularistic, Mr Hatch sen i 
problems as mirroring those of ft 
whole continent nnd providing 
for n cnsc-sliidy of the obstacles to 
confront all modern develops 
states in their quest for that intert 
unity which must precede politic 
stability nnd economic devclopmed 

r- m 

Nigeria, the busy sencral readtfifl^ 10 1 English Faculty at 
the A frlcnn traveller in search of pji.^ora Ihat it should take a 
spectivc in brendth rather than step towards the lung- 

sis in depth may be glad to haw rcalm *»f *• joint studies ", 

mind made up on which sir ' 

volume might be gainfully rod 


, y. '1 was suggested that 

.W.—..W ... ..... — — falbeit unglamorous and 

packing Mr Hatch’s synoptic bidtffpai) should be established with 
in his commuter’s briefcase w tL, schools, and that four 
overnight bag. . 'If lT J ni the current EngtUh 

K® 5 be geared towards 
f* marnr “ 

Wtm turnc 


University 
of Oxford 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


mlque scrips of studies of undent 
erotic art (published at between 
Ten and Fifteen Guineas). . to 
enermoiuly jpopular paperbacks 
ft* Walter — my secret 
LIFE, THE NEW ART OF. 
LOVE: and LOVE POSITIONS 


(published at between 30 and 75p). 
Whilst aot every Library and Book- 
seller would choose to stock every 


CngprOPHER ALLEN and 
R« W. JOHNSON (Editors) : 

African Perspectives 

Papers in I lie History, Politics nnd 
Economics of Africa, presented to 
Thomas Hodgkin. 

438^. Cambridge University Press. " Monolithic " . . 


in these implicitly back-handed tri- 
butes to a pioneer. 

The editors themselves imply as 
much in an introduction to four ex- 
cellent case-studies of African politi- 
cal change: 

_ . , m uss parlies turnled] 

out not io have been so monolithic arter 

all • - . Inf" 


major historical fund theoretical) sig- frightened of genera 
niricance . Apparently, gencruliza- always tempted to gen( 


ro&rnagcs. The English 

E L 1b ™ c ? down the proposal ol 
ujford being what it is, that ft 


tion9 can be drawn from a special case 
as dashing as ever were drawn from 
general analysis. 


jjjjw « likely to stand for at least many’ of the linguists against It. His 

'TWfti four or five years own objections were manifold. Ho 

always tempted lo generals jBjJgt f the less, the issue is by 

TO I J ■ 


nfizntiob. 


single extimple when * »£ B ££! iily 
Hodgkin — not onlv ihp Muslim West Africa turns inlo a ^ ^ .. vehemence pne 


There are, however, two sides to the 


cul 


Urioi Htltj Librarians Bookbuyers 
and book, collectors alike should 
g?® AW ! L,IXOr Press Catalogue 
by ; ihepi fpr reference. For ' your; 

cte if ' 

_ 

•i.qdkidy as possible. 

Tb Luxor Press Limited (Dept TL) 
5p Alexandra Road London SW19 
Eagktnd '■ 


SSfiftW?., 01 dfcM " tradi- *£3*1 StaJ 2^5* ^ 

Islamic tavia. ’ ~ 


Hence, the editors wirn *• eiu nnm Islamic tarlq, mahdis and messjahs— 
-■' ,n ° ■ ,lors lvarn - a »-cncom- in (he long, indigenous roots of Afri- 

resisfance and nationalism in 
Africa. .Half of these pupers 
f If 


Thomas Hodgkin's festschrift 'tells us 
surpnsingly Ijifie about Thomas— is tionallst " rivals. 

• -amt perhaps the message ? His major 
publications,; if' not his personal in- n->a U .- n « i 

fluence. belong 10 the hereic age of hi S h ort,cr can 

, , — y — r , Afncan^pofiticid jiiudics it) tfia 19-50*. ^ Thomas Hodg-. West 

inspiration, are there more than live 'SKSS" 118 -t?. 9il , encc thal on Doual Crufi 0‘Rri^ l «h^rL 

If » "orb Jndced. Ih; %£»”* "*"***+ in .hi, him a, ^.^NtaSh-TS! 

gulshed a 1 memoriSf SmeriS'jf Shows his Ss -aS^^^- lifce j 111 !?" °? 

. P? •• 

««**■«&* 

Sipss most, r Am n„ !L? 


Africa's ovmhf* »| fc W 01 ? Peculiar psyche 

E"«li«h School, a 

wbnsia.-.. 


these 


' L'; 'tear off 

rnm ia m m m it m m mm m m mm m m 

n ; Phase said □ 


"Si anal 


a pb 
ould 


nent. The whole volume 
designed and the reference 

|i«« “i -asS'iSSfM SH&.'S'S SaSSsS^ 

l ' .v « colonialist parties in Africa ren*., 9?.“ LW ® **** 


k 

wmer 


□ umicare io me WUh i 'i."T 

best find more InformaMB. ■ UfjJfef It ggvljffijj® 

of-fanoka. on South Afncfl barrier 



basic.iliy, and historic-ally, has con- 
tempt tor. And they allege that the 
opposition to joint studies is merely 
an extension of the lung campaign 
of the linguists fi c, the teachers of 
Old English) tn protect themselves 
against the consequences of their 
subject's unpopularity. 

One linguist I put this to conceded 
that the introduction or joint studies 
programmes would almost certainly 
involve further erosion of the power 
of Old English, but he denied that 
was mere self-interest that set sp 


Il sfnarl * under a sense 

22y?V*id Iwlmlon, that 
■ui pioneering pride upon 
- - has wpn. the ‘ 
nj? Offender. .. 

' 00 used ll^ese gritty 


gainjs it 2K 


own objections 
contended tlmt “ the Ideal pf a univer- 
edncniion should be fairly 
narrow " and that “the place for the 
cross'disciplinc structure is at the 
graduate level. I am very suspicious 
of a student who is doing French/ 
English but whose two tutors have 
never studied tliexc subjects as a come 
f dilution • The student will be left lo 
do the synthesizing himself. Thl? 
point cropped up frequently- It « JJ 
well iniroduclog pew subject 


The fact that a second ed^^Btio^ R j,^ w 

S^hitrender. 

ham mf ih» gritty 

i . ts 5 US 


but who is going to teach them ? As 
another don paid lo.mt, there Will 
a ha of people who have mugged 


Africa South of the Sahara 
L050pp. Europa PubiiCHto^S 
was required 
of Its value 

libraries. At a time of disiuwjfc- question first » Stt* Sto'SSl' tita chief 

ment about Africa, the amgft LM 1 ' 1 ! ' . »he »W. “ has studfe, «s 

SKSfi^R' 

and “second h of ,r thi° sSra sp^ Jf>tt!« ^e Sac This ^ ■* spm f B ‘"g* f c f?: 

n,in» TU. . vnllimfl IS «"•££ B3l£ Sid S " u, '! #fl ’ 01 * 


their place an Hoimur Moderations 
has been inlriKliiced. tackled at the 
end of (he student's fiisl year, this 
htirilJe involves si \ papers: two litera- 
ture ixipcrs ol distinctly modern 
orientation (Log l.it rrtmi 18.12 to 
I9U0 ami Eng l it (ruin I'Jtiu tn 1945), 
a choice between either u Special 
Atillinrs paper (only two options 
here: either (Ij 'lennyson anil 
Browning or (2t Yeats and liliol) or 
n paper on Linguistics and Phonetic: 
Theory, n Latin and; or Greek paper, 
a C'riiical Commentary paper (again, 
with a modern slant) and two Old 
English papers, one literary and llte 
other straight translation. 

ft is Rt the end of the student's 
first year that Old English, lhat 
ancient banc, can (or so it seems) be 
tossed aside— and one might expect 
general rejoicing to have been the 
result of this release. In fact, it is 
not at all cleat that this has been 
the result. 

The Linguistics option, for 
example, has not turned out to be 
quite the spurned poor relation that 
many expected it to be ; in spite of 
the fact that some colleges do not 
offer lo (each it (again the Oxford 
problem with new subjects) there has 
been a reasonable demand for ll and 
a more than reasonable perform- 
ance in (he two examinations which 
have so far been held. And this docs 
not seem to be altogether the result 
of the fashionable ring the option 
carries (one don was eager lo assure 
me that the course has been designed 
to “fall short of Chomsky"); the 
Old English papers, formerly 
anathema to all sensitive youths, are 
now being treated. I was told quite 
often, with more respect than ever 
before, A Fellow of one college said 
that his students seemed to find the 
pleasures of mechanical translation 
something of a relief after the 

E leliiora of case-books and guide- 
ooks that encrust the literature 
papers— and noi everyone, it seems, 
finds Beowulf more boring than A 
Vision. Certainly, the students I 
spoke lo reserved more of llieir con- 
tempt for the briskly chronological— 
“ Wordsworth in a week “—approach 
lo literature than for. the Anglo* 
Saxon ingredient. 

After Mods, (ho Oxford English 
student bids G rend cl's mother fare* 
well and moves on lo whut Is at ill jp 
effect a period -by-period canfcr 
across ihe pntioruma of Eng Lit, That 
Ib, unless— eccentrically (and jn spllp 
of the new inditlgepcp slioiVn {owpnfc 
Old English, it really Is eccentric)— 
he chooses to take iho Language 
course.. The literature stud&nt has 
the routine Shukenpcare; paper, three 
papers lhat whisk him through from 
1J00 lo 1832, a choice of .Spepjgj 
Authors in tandem {Chaucer and 
Langlsnd, Dry<Jen and Pope, $te), 
and a choice too pf Special Topics, 
which range from such ggp&cJovi! 
areas as The English Kovel fo *uch 
cosy corners os The- fnfjpence of 
Italian Literature on English Litera- 
ture In the Sixteenth Century, ’The 
other pager fond, although there Js a 
Special Topics option of QJd English 
Literature, the only compulsory 1 Ip- . 
irgsion of the old-$lylc Jjmgtwij! 
of r ihe BPhil course might be ihat element) reauirpx a knowledge ofTnp 
there is no Honours fcad-up tp it, Hfsiory of die English Languagei , 
Whatever the truth of the matter, tt ^andldstes will be $xpe(lcd ,n *t»n® 
seems likely lhat this Is one Oxford knowledge of boll) ih* ' 
argument which wijj be kept on the external Mstpiy of thsEi] wwMfW, 
oil for quite a tithe, jrijh j ■ 


lowed hy a What arc we lining next 
week ? ", still pames fur eonslruclivc 
(eliciting in sonic colleges). Certainly, 
joint studies would effect inroads on 
the special relation that is supposed 
lo flourish between mi individual 
tutor imri his lluck, but this is ;t loss 
[hat one would expect tutors lo make 
a bit too much of. 

Some at least of the scepticism 
that is being trained on the prospect 
of inter-disciplines derives from what 
seems to he a fairly general gloom 
about the B Phil Comparative Litera- 
ture opjion— >, a nonstarter ”, *»g 
complete disaster " were two npt un- 
typical descriptions. Pro-inter-discl- 
phnarians. though, take the view that 
even as the traditionalists insist that 
comparative studies is by nature 8 
post-graduate activity they blind 
themselves to the possibility that on? 
explanation for the apparent failure 
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ns niiy ill' i lie ulil papers ever were. 
J it fact. mi uiic Liin he sure ivhal is 
required mini ihc liist linals papers 
appear Ihis slimmer : w list I seems cer- 
tain, (hough. is that this Language 
paper more than smv other will be 
NCriiliili/cif for sinus of regression in 
the old inutilities. 

The oilier innovations in (he 
Oxford syllabus arc similarly under 
question. Many dons are dubious 
about the introduced modern element, 
and In particular wonder about the 
wisdom of putting such an emphasis 
upon it at the Moderations stage. 
Again, it was often said to me that 
there are simply not enough people 
around in Oxford to leach Ihc modern 
authors effectively, and I did 
encounter a certain amount of com- 
fortable prejudice against the whole 
idea of studying the new: “The re- 
vised course ", said one Fellow, “ is 
stupidly contemporary. It’s all too 
easy to write down wlial you think 
about the latest fashionable writer.*' 
In fact, though, Ihe general view — a 
view endorsed by the Examiners' 
Reports- is (hat the new Mods have 
I tinted out to be :i “ resounding 
success. Somehow or other we’ve got 
it just right.” Less enthusiasm was 
cvidcnl on behalf of the American 
Literature option, which again has 
been suffering for lack of teaching 
strength, but here early progress is 
envisaged. The appointment of 
Richard Ellnaum a.s one of the three 
Literal tire professors and the immi- 
nent appointment or a University 
Lecturer in American Literature 
make it clear that the Faculty is bent 
on strengthening this option. 

Nul that this necessarily gitarari- 

progress. As one saw with the 
Mods linguistic option, the real 
strength of a subject depends on the 
willingness of the colleges to nurture 
it. Some colleges, as is often pointed 
nut, don’t have an English Fellow, 
and {'orpus Ciiristi still clings to 
some ancient caution towards the 
subject by withholding a Fellowship 
from its resident English don {.a par- 
ticularly striking oddity this, because 
until recently its resident English don 
was 1*. W. Bateson, editor of Essays 


in Crifirinn ami one nf the most in- 
fluential figures in ihc history of 
Oxford English .Studies). But even 
those colleges which do have English 
Fellows are under no obligation to 
appoint people whose xiwciuliiics 
chime in with | acuity in novations. 
And in any case vacancies don’t crop 
up aH that often. I In is. in ilieory, it 
is possible for the actual college-level 
teaching at Oxford to lag well 
behind the requirements of die sylla- 
bus. n would he wrong, I think, to 
suggest (bat Ellis is happening in 
more than a few isolated eases, but it 
turn happen and schoolboy appli- 
cants with, say, a passion for Scott 
Fitzgerald would be well advised to 
scrutinize the leaching personnel of 
their chosen colleges. Many Oxford 
dons would lake the view that a 
youth with interests of this kind 
should head for Bright on. And so. 
perhaps, he should. 

At Oxford, though, to talk of " the 
Faculty ” is fo talk of something even 
more nebulously multi- faceted than 
at Cambridge. There is no Faculty 
centre— aside from the English 
Library- and. citii.sidc meetings, no 
necU for Faculty members to have 
much to do wiih each other. More 
important, though, there is no real 
belief in the corporate identity of the 
Facility ; no the contrary, most dons 


I spoke to talked of a widening gulf 
between the individual colleges and 
the University. Some small evidence 
of >his can he found in die fact that a 
University Lectureship is no longer 
an automatic adjunct to a college ap- 
pointment. 

More criticism 
than creation 

At most of the universities I have 
visited these past few weeks, the un- 
dergraduates have been unanimous 
in their com pin inis about overwork, 
about nut having the time to go into 
any topic deeply enough, about the 
superficiality that is encouraged by a 
packed and too-a mbit ions curricu- 
lum. Oxford was no exception here ; 
the difference, though, is that whereas 
in the other universities the teaching 
staff tended to dismiss such com- 
plaints as typical oi the slothful 
young, at Oxford there was fairly 
widespread agreement that ihc new 
syllabus was far more demanding 
than the old one and that Ihe Oxford 
English .student probably does have 
to work harder than any other Arts 
student in the country. 

One plaintive undergraduate said 
to me that when lie came to Oxford 
he was a “ kind of Yorkshire moors 
wanderer, passionaiely committed to 


literature Nmv. in his linul year, lie 
was “ totally cynical ". I repealed his 
testimony to one English Fellow, 
rather expecting the curled lip in res- 
ponse, and he said that this sort of 
complaint was both common and jus- 
tifiable: 

No wonder the {indents are cynical. I or 
years they have been com plaining about 
the syllabus and now they have got a 
new one they fliul dim there is not only 
a large ammini of Old I nglish still sur- 
viving but (hut a lot of other I kings have 
been added, A great deal lias been 
shoved in but very link- Inis been pushed 
out the other end. 

Not everyone went along with this, 
but it was generally agreed that the 
new syllabus didn’t really answer stu- 
dent demands (such as have been arti- 
culated) lor more openness, more 
scope lor Ihe leisurely pursuit of spe- 
eihe interests. It is not insignificant 
tli.il although it is now possible to 
*mer, as an optional extra, a detailed 
dissertation on an approved topic, few 
students will bo able io litul the lime 
to prepare n. 

The complaint about over-work 
was emp oyed, as elsewhere, to ex- 
ptam the lack in Oxford of any vigor- 
ous student creativity. There are 
smull poetry magazines like Cur 
tj/oiHvster (t wn and Tomorrow-^ 
and John Fuller’s Sycamore Press is 
invaluably vigilant in its pursuit of 
undergraduate talent. I here is a 
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ever cranky) to emerge -r 
poetry nowadays you 
school at lifteen ”, 
mourned, and this self-voa* 
intellect ualism was ccbo&JdC 
even by -student-poets. 

When 1 put these gkwm, 
sums of student apathy low, 
don, lie smiled appreciatHch;- 
xcc he said, “ they write hi 
berate! y, to prove that (h|«j 
lish hasn't spoiled them" \ 
take more than new syllabu^f 
Lit. Am Lit, and all ife [Ni 
one felt, entirely to tr* 
such quintesscntially Oxoiu 
dain. A beginning has bctGx 
but can anyone confidently ei 
gether cheerfully-prupta) 
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Friend to Sir Philip Sidney 


RONALD A. REItllOL/,: 

The Life of I’liEkc Grcville 

384pp. Clarendun Press : Oxford 
University Press. £5.50. 

Ronald A. Rebholz says in his open- 
ing paragraph that " (he ulliniate rea- 


the gulden age of Eli/abelh. tile new 
reign .seemed an iron age. 

As a writer, Mr Rebholz says, 
Grcville "tended to see the particu- 
lars of his world as illustrative of 
general laws and lie tended to slate 
what he perceived in the general pro- 
positions and abstract terms of men's 
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remarkable accomplishment as a 
writer ".Yet, as his friend Sir Robert 
Naunton observed. Grcville " had the 
longest lease, and the smoothest time 
without rub. of any of Queen Eliza- 
beth s favourites"; and the famous 
epitaph which lie composed for his 
tomb in St Mary's, Warwick, couples 
with die servant to Queen Eli/uhelh 
,hc * to King James. The 

public life of such u man is certain 
to be more fully documented limn his 


with Bacon in the 159ns; and. if his 
early friendship with Sidney made 
him a poet, the later friendship made 
him a philosophical poet. But his 
principal interest was in political 
theory, as most of his writings demon- 
strate; and he sought to derive from 
the pulit real history of his own limes 
lessons which might guide men to a 
belter provision for the future. Bill 
the circumstances of the time intensi- 
fied his Calvinist pessimism, and in 
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experience contributed. 1 

Greville's surviving letters, like 

Donnes, tell us. very little about the O n 

Sermons fre 

btdncy. Bacon or Essex ; therefore the 
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Origins nf the Emrfish Km oh, lion 
l:m important lunik, to which Mr 
Rebholz nowhere refers) rightly 
gives much consideration to die work 
of Fulkc Grcville. And Grcville 
grounded his political ideas in an 
understanding of hisiorv that was 
exceptional in his day. ' When he 
restored Warwick Castle lie did so 
with “ an unusual sense of architec- 
tural history, restoring in the original 
style ralher than creating in a con- 
temporary fashion " ; and this respect 
for the past showed itself in his seek- 
ing access to the Slate Papers (which 
Cecil refused) for a I il'e of Queen 
hli/abelh, and in his tminding nf a 
history lectureship at Cambridge. If 
he never attained the summit of poli- 
tical power, this was due as much to 
Ills integrity as to his timidity: he 
was faced, as Mr Rebholz says, with 

the critical question Him hits always 
raced politicians with ideals: was it 
beticr to take n sirong stand mi principle 


and risk the loss of an ivfmui 
solve, or boiler io oumpieim 
remain silent, in order M renders 
service as wus pul, liable ? 

The dilemma is not imknoaife 
I his Is a thorough and *k 
biography of a man of ewf 
intellectual gifts who dnolcdk 
to the service of his country. uf 
left a body of poetry and prosti 
can never be popular but can 
be ignored. The authors piil 
"to relate the development « 
villc's thought to his expertf*’ 
private and public maiT'. aMi 
experience of the private rmai 
more dilTiciili to establish— 
thesis of Greviilc's religion 
slon " about 1613 will not' 
everybody— that was inevd 
the book provides a rclfaWf 
for the study of Ureville's*' 
in an appendix Mr Rebholz 
lished a convincing chrori 
their composition, 
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‘ .. llf Private Madhouses In 
Hn <hc Eighlcenlh and Niue- 
teninries. 
guilt ledge and Kegan Paul. 

m* Daniel Defoe wrote of tha 
endured by women whoso 
wrongfully shut lliem away 

jute madhouses : 

to ,re nul mod when they go into 
K uW d houses, they are soon made 
t ie barbarous usuae they lliera 

‘ In my humble opinion all 
imdhouses should be suppressed 
„ and it should he no less tluu 
Jw confine any person under pre- 
?B/nudnns without due million y. 
Z cure of those who nre really 
tic licensed madhouses should be 
ipjttd in convenient parts of the 
s fcich houses should be subject to 
tirtiUiion and inspection. 

bm Parry-Jones’s book cun be 
[dedasan historical commentary 

jit lest. , , . 

h commonest charge against 
private madhouses in the eight- 
i century was illegal detention, 
jg, a .Select Committee of the 
ie of Commons reported that 
Acre satisfied that in at least 
london houses »mc persons 
been pul away ; articles in the 
ii/mis Magazine asserted that 
ting arrangements might 

[jer the liberty of every person 
it oMifmenicM may 'boeonuc the 
ward emveniciwe of mioIi ns nre 
’td enougli io coiHirive, and bold 
til io aKumpl. the seizing and 
thorn up In those dreadful 
i of conlini'incni, from which 
v rank nor sex have been found 
nnjproiooiion. 

t admitted, the unhappy patient, 
w mad ur sane, might be 
[ted to atrocious neglect and 
Sy. Evidence of gross mnl- 
m in the private madhouses 
radio be disclosed during the 
Wf of Ihc nineteen tli century, 
(i! legislation designed to pro- 
|it« patients against wrongful 
wstipii and other abuses. 
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premeditated like Macbeth's, or impul- who, having failed, 
me and unprenicdituted like Lear’*, nuoil." Prospero is wn»* 
M C o^M inUViNlhk * L ’ onscqil,inccs that on Caliban's natt«. 
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The lessons Mr Hobson finds in Caliban decides "to *r. 
the plays are not lessons to which grace Apart from 
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Even though evbry 
was to be his grave. .!"*■ 
meant to think of Pr°H*" 
from his dukedom. at ■ J* 1 ? 
play. Ii seems probable ™s 
Edgar’s strewing j 
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its consequence, ,E®Wi 
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Making money 
out of madness 


Many of the attendants who exer- 
cised unchecked sway over the 
paiienLs were cruel and irresponsible 
riff-rnlf. It ii true that the worst 
miillrcnliiicnl was perpetrated on the 
paupers (who might he quartered in 
licensed houses in the numerous 
areas where independent provision 
for them had not been built by the 
local authority): but in wcll-nltcstcd 
cases the private patients had like- 
wise been shamefully misused and 
might be kept in the madhouse long 
after they w ere fit to return home. 

'Reformers were In no doubt 
about the main cause of the trouble. 
" I'he whole system oi private asy- 
lums iis utterly abominable and inde- 
fensible ”. said Lord iShaflcsbury to 
a committee of the House of Com- 
mons in In 5‘>. “The principle of 
profit vitiates the whole thing." Sev- 
enty years later a -Royal Commis- 
sion reported : 

there remains the fmuhmerUnl objec- 
tion io ci system under wluioh a conflict 
beiuvvn duly and interest may arise in 
consequence of p pi voile profit being 
derived from die cure and treatment of 
(he in ..me. as u rosuLi or which licensed 
houses are liable to 'be regarded with 
disfavour and suspicion. 

The whole business had too often 
been coiuhiclcd as a trade. ’Ihe 


proprietors of ohe licensed houses 
were in many oases venal specula- 
tors. They touted and advertised for 
custom; Dr 'Forbes Winslow, him- 
self the owner of two private asy- 
lums. deplored the flowery and mis- 
leading language (like that of an 
auctioneer) in whicli the public ad- 
vertisements were sometimes 
couched. The madhouse, with its 
inmates, might be offered for sale 
like a flock of sheqp to the highest 
bidder, and doctors were openly 
guaranteed a handsome rake-off — 
” 20 per cent annually on the re- 
ceipts "—for recommending patients 
to the asylum. iL-ven the medical 
proprietors of private madhouses 
were in many oases influenced 
chiefly by commercial consider- 
ations and said so. 

Francis 'Willis, for example, wrote 
ibiil he hoped to leave his sons " in 
possession, of an accustomed House 
for wrongheads ". .Sonic of the pro- 
pri cions were illiterate and ignorant, 
"not fitted lor anything above the 
common labourer " ; one man who 
was known lo hHve had repealed 
ail'iicks of a violent form of mental 
disorder was nevertheless allowed to 
take charge of a licensed house ; he 
kit or committed a murder. 

But to lake this as an exclusive 


picture of die proprietor would he 
misleading and one-sided. People of 
integrity and disinterested motives 
wore to be 'found among thorn ; 
doctors in particular (and clergy- 
men) assumed ihc responsibilities of 
conducting a licensed house nnd 
carried out these ircspon-sibi Lilies 
faithfully. Jn 1844, sixty-one of the 
hundred provincial licensed houses 
were owned by medical men and in 
1870 the proportion was the same. 
Among the medical proprietors were 
men of conspicuous ability and 
reputation, whose wri'iings indicate 
that they were close observers and 
cautious theorists. 

The grateful testimony of Charles 
and Many Lamb, William Cow per 
and others bears out the opinion 
tliat among (the owners of private 
madhouses were people of humane 
principles whose pa lie ms willingly 
relumed for further periods under 
their care when necessary. 

A few of Llie abuses urrnigned by 
Dr Parry-Jones persisted into the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
in this country and in the United 
Stales. Clifford 'Beers published In 
1908 a sincere and moving account 
of the tribulations he endured in ihe 
course ol an acute psychosis treated 
in a variety of New England mental 
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hospitals, public and private. He 
deplored particularly 

the lioriri'lcss way in which many 
owners of private hospitals and sanato- 
rium* take advantage of people In 
distress. Knowing that ihe ruluDivoi of 
an insane person will .seldom place him 
in a pubbic insiitubion until their 
resources arc completely exhausted 
these owners proceed no drive almost 
ns shnrp a bargain as they would were 
they trading horses with a known 
trickier. ... So long ns the public 
refuses or neglects tu establish hospi- 
mis where rhe in vane may receive tlio 
best of treatment at minimum cost, is it 
reasonable to expect individuals to 
invest fortunes in n responsible and 
irksome work unless they sec the 
chance to extort cm unfair return ; 
surely not. In fact, these owners by 
much and continued iihoicghl, havo 
tricked iheinsolves into the belief that 
tliay ore indeed public benefactors— 
wherein they arc not entirely wrong, 
for they have in a measure filled |he 
gap that exists in our hiopiinl system 
of today. 

How close this is to Dr Parry- 
Joncs's summing-up, null. Hi s mutan- 
dis. 

The major public servico which 
private macthousos 'rendered in I'he tale 
l&h century and .in the 19th oennuy 
has not received the 'recognition u 
merits due, in pari, to a too ready 
acceptance of the more sensational dis- 
closures and also to a long-standing 
prejudice. Il must be emphasized that 
madhouses were the pnind-pnl form ojt 
insliti iti cm catering Tor the insane in 
anything approaching a specialized way 
until the mid 19th century nnd, by I R4S, 
ono half of the t'Otii'l munbor of lunatics 
confined in avjilums in England and 
Wales were an private licensed houses, 
i . . la those ways, private licensed 
houses romaiuod indispensable througli- 
out Che 19l'1i century. 

They are almost unknown in ihe 
second half of the twentieth. 

Dr Parry-Joncs has made a major 
contribution in this book to our 
knowledge of .the care — and the 
neglect — which were formerly the 
lot of the insane. His search 
through a considerable variety of 
sources has been impeccably 
thorough and he has produced a 
work that is readable, scholarly and 
illuminating. 
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Th* paper nine maoliln# 

STRATEGY & TACTICS is a magailno. It's 
also a toot: a Uma machine that enables you 
to replay Ihe crucial events -past, present, 
and (uturo— that shape our (Ives. 

Now, instead of merely reading about what's 
happen i rib. you can explore and experience 
too alternatives and decision poinls through 
too technique of Conflict Simulation. 

What le Conflict Simulation? 

Conflict Slmulailun is a way ol analyzing a 
political of military conflict attention. A way 


of chess, and as thorough as a written analysis. 

Through- the ubb of the Conflict Simulation 
(or "gnmo") formal, the conflict silualton la 
re-croated — so that you are In a position to 
make the vJioI decisions and, in ihe game at 
least, change the way things ware, ate, or 
wll be, What you got 

STRATEGY A TACTICS magazine Is publish- 
ed bi-monthly. Each Issue con is ins; 

*A ready-io-play contllol-almuiaiton gamo 
with a 22 x 20 ‘ playing Surface, die-cut play- 
ing pieces, and complete rules. 

* An analytical article on the same subject as 
me gams in the! Issue. 

* Other feature articles on historical and 
military subjects. 

* Game and' book reviews, commentary on 


ran.'iii.r.Hn! » x 


questions. 

The magazine Is 48+ pages long, and all 
matarial'Is handled in a highly orgamzad (and 
easily understandable) graphic formal. . 

Gamaa retenily published In STRATEGY A 
TACTICS' were: - Grunt (ground combat In 
Vietnam), LOST battles {tactical combat In . 
Russia, l{MM4J, .USri (the war In tha Paoiftc, 
1941-43), COMBAT COMMAND (tactical com- 
bat In Western Europe, 1944). 

We also publish a separate line ol conflict- 
Bimulaiion games, which you will find listed in 
Ihe coupon. 

Free to new subscribers 
NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO, history's greatest 
battle predented in a geme- design spool ally 
created to introduce new readers to Conflict 
Simulation. 
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Past and pseudo-past 


Master Beverley [spring from Silesia 


Cerebrations 


DUltOTIlf-A STRAUS : 

Tlirc vltolds 

18.1pp. I he Hud ley I lend. tl. 

Dorothea Straus has subtitled her 
bunk " Memories of Growing Up 
Jt is not an autobiography in (he 
usual sense : large tracts of her life 
arc left uncharted. Nor is her family 
background, die raw material, par- 
ticularly unusual or ■* important in 
the history-boult sense. What makes 
her reminiscences interesting is that 
she is attempting through them to 
work nut for herself (he relationship 
between pasi and present. In her 
minil. her own remembered past and 
the imagined, second-hand past have 
ctjual status. The stories she has 
heard of her great-grand father’s 
lime seem as actual as her own ex- 
perience. Even within her own time- 
span, past and present fuse. Sunday 
morning or) Park Avenue takes her 
haek to the Sunday mornings of 
childhood, “since all Sundays arc 
related 

Thus 7 invslitihh becomes nil exer- 
cise .in working out the problem of 
how In deal with the accumulated 
memories and pseudo-memories of a 
long life, and how to reconcile con- 
tinuity and the living past with Lhe 
grim truth of mortality. Sometimes 
the past is more actual than the pre- 
sent : on one occasion Mrs Straus 
rejects the real nature of a certain 
house visited after a long absence in 
favour of her childhood knowledge 
of it : “ My memories arc more sub- 
stantial than reality.” This conflict 
between subjective and objective 
truth, and the presence of the past in 
present and future, arc universal 
paradoxes which everyone has to 


grapple with ; and her efforts to ex- 
press these things for her, el I make 
her bonk something more personal 
mid more significant than a small 
piece o| le wish -American social 
history. 

In I N4K her great-grand father, a 
Germ <iu -Jewish brewer, came to 
Brooklyn imd established what was to 
become the famous brewing firm of 
K he ingold- The family was liberal, 
atheist and patriarchal. The brewery 
in the old days contained .stables, a 
smithy, wheelwright s’ and coopers’ 
workshops, even a school. The 
author’s link with this world, and with 
the " prehistoric " world back in 
Germany, was her old grandfather. 
By the time her mother was grow- 
ing up, the family was established on 
62nd -Street, deep in the comfortable, 
conventional world of Jewisli- 
Amcrican culture. It was a world 
which had its own snobbery; it was 
best to he a German Jew, worst of all 
to be a Russian Jew. 

Mrs Straus’s mother was beautiful 
and melancholy. There is the in- 
evitable picture of her. dressed and 
seen led to go out for the evening, 
bending over the child’s bed to say 
goodnight. In youth she had lost a 
beloved brother, and was for ever 
after haunted by a dread of illness in 
any member of the family. The 
author is gently critical of her 
mother's inability to cope with the 
stresses of family life and the illnesses 
of her children. Although she died 
a week after Mrs Straus’s marriage, 
the relationship is still being worked 
through in these pages. There is still 
so much to learn, to understand: ”1 
knew her at the wrong age." Some- 
thing of the mother’s obsession seems 


to base iiihhvd u!f on the daughter, 
who, describing a \ isii made in adult 
life to a family Iricml in hospital, 
writes: 

1 was -.p.-uking sweetly, rcti suitably, lo 
the embattled, courageous remains on 
die lvil. while all the while I was e»»n- 
irulling my own helpless panic and desire 
to run away More the sights and smells 
of that place could overcome me. 

The author describes her own 
childhood: the games in Central 
Park, with gossiping governesses in 
attendance, her lime at the Weston 
School, the family rituals of birth- 
days. Christmases and holidays. She 
is very conscious of the cyclic nature 
of life. Her father, living on ns a 
widower supported by memories and 
faithful retainers, reminds her of her 
grandfather whom she saw as a child 
in the same situation. The old become 
young; her own altitude to him 
moves from filial to maternal. Watch- 
ing modern children in Central Park, 
she reflects: “Around and around 
the generations circle, differently dis- 
guised but with an underlying same- 
ness." She looks at the young men 
and women and the hippies, and finds 
herself in a strange world: “ But is 
it so much more alien than my own 
past ■? I seem lo have moved along 
an escalator while remaining motion- 
less. . . 

Mrs Straus's style is very personal 
and rather too chatty at times; she 
tends to Use a plethora of adjectives 
and imagery and to overstress her 
ease. But her case is the case of every 
one of us, and if one of the tests of a 
good book is that it forces the reader 
to become involved in the preoccupa- 
tions of the writer, then tin's is a good 
hook. 


nF.VKRI.KY MGHIl Si 
Father Figure * 

214pp. lleinentann. 12.2S. 


hovering over iis |j tn i . ] 
allowed in accept \L ’A 

Monk Lewis, all wrti/Jj 
technical and moral mL r 
never arise. The foiwj 
I He mother's mi Ho ring 
son s attempts to rid,h 4 t' 
the world of this raowktv' 
an Ciiual acceptability 
ctjual innocence. 


Ttilher /■i.vif/v. Beverley Nichols 
insists, is straight, ruthless auto- 
biography. I'his is the way life really 
was with a dipsomaniac father. But 
for (his assurance the hook could 
easily he taken for something quite 
different, It might he seen as a Gil- 
bert Pinfoklish fantasy 
powerful hallucination, m 

Deep South of England vc .... . - .... 

Long Day's Journey info Niylu. oi tfspinn in his broth, next b>(r 
else — most likely of all -as a re- cr,,s h him under a be»( j 
markably vivid piece of neo-gothic r i, , . Hnally by heavily fo . 

horror fiction. s,h *y drunken body into die V : 

Tile melodramatic intensity of the hope that he would die (i 


4 LVSOIIORSKY : 

Pot ms 

toEvtaM Osers 

(w i hy Hwald Osers. Hugh 
? libel Leva l i|i. W. H 
Ijdia Pasternak Slater. 

Cape. £L50 (paperback, 


short-lived relaxation, a volume of his 
I .Sicilian poetry appeared, yet another 
campaign of abuse followed, which 
silenced him. 

Still, lie would nol give up: 

Would you erase me like u word from 
die sheet ? 

l am a spring; I gush from a chosen 

spot. 

Thiii spot had to be abroad, of 


«.flf conformity it is hearten- eourse. Fortunately l or Lysohorsky. 
S ihal mavericks manage to who had a German education, he 
based on JJJf 06 'cal-lite alicmpu fc®*? „ itUuliluriun countries, could write poetry in German as well 
■ as some 1 *» do away uith h(,[F' l „ ohors i l y published his first ns 1 achian. thus no doubt facilitating 

version of l 'fst mixing n DlKlr y in IW and it any translation problems. Indeed, in 




of poetry' 

remarkable success in 
aUa at that time, con- 
■hjt it was written in 
a dialect spoken in and 
ihe industrial city of Ostrava 


writing is in conflict, all the way P t *!. ,re - survived Hieniitf. ^narby Beskydy Mountains 
d people’s idea of £ ft nslon.xhingly. kKhiehest peak the author 


through, with most 
autobiographical truth-telling, not to 
mention the sympathy that might be 
expected- lo go with it. Mr Nichols 
has no time or space for sympathy. 
Father was an unmitigated beast, and 
he is remembered with hate. But i he 
method lights (he message: it is 
double-edged to be so single-minded. 
When little Beverley runs round the 
house crying ” Daddy’s drunk, 
daddy’s drunk 1 ”, we feel for the 
child, but are unable to withhold (he 
suspicion that the villain ol the piece 


outlived his addiction. Ife. 
drinking suddenly and unprt 
Mr Nichols tells us. and Ik 
teetotaller of eight yeas' 
Nol that lie gels any credhiv 
What arc we to make of/ 
Even monsters, assuming onA 
in them at all. have Iheirr^ 
author docs show a touch di 
ness, though only mom 
about the way readers nuy 
his lack of compassion. Anj 
of pitv, he tells us. had toil 
pressed because they veiled M 


whose highest peak 
hit pen-name). Even the 
hard. Petr Bezruc, who held 
my obstinate philological 
id) which he used lo irk his 
editors, had nol thought of 
k whole hog and writing in 
ihi of (he region which in- 
l.cot JnnaCck's L.aihian 


1st 


recent years he has become better 
known in foreign countries than at 
home. 

One reason why bis poetry appeals 
lo Western readers may be that, un- 
like most Czech poetry, Lysohorsky s 
verse is not lyrical in the mellifluous 
manner which often translates as 
sentimentality. His poems are 
non-motaphorie to the point of stark- 
ness and laek the gentleness of Seifert 
or the robust effervescence of 
Nezval. to name only two of his con- 
temporaries. 


The present volume, however, ;d,u 
lucks the drive and immediacy of hi* 
earlier work : it is a poetry ol 
“ autumnal ripeness ", laconic state- 
ments of wisdom reminiscent of. and 
evidently modelled on. the old 
Chinese masters, l.i-Po and Tu-Fu. 
who are well known in C zechoslova- 
kia. The longer contemplative pieces 
refer mostly lo Man's place in the 
Universe and to the cultural herit- 
age of the past, and express anxiety 
about the future. The intensity of 
Lysohorsky 's cultural identification 
with the world at large is impressive, 
but this is rather a poetry stimulated 
by tile reading of poetry and there 
are a few occasions when a genuine 
sense of solitude and disillusionment 
slips loo close to the borderline of 
banality. 

Lysohorsky is still at his best when 
spontaneously confronting reality, us 
when lie sits down in Dubrovnik by 
a small lig tree, growing on the steps 
and certain to he trampled on. and 
in a poem written on the spot com- 
pares its inevitable fate with the bitter 
experience of his own life. 


HAUL YMF.IlYs 
I'ucnis 

Translated by David Paul 

On Poets anil Poetry 

Selected and translated from the 

Notebook* by James l<. i awlcr 

4‘JUpp. koullcdgc and Kegan Paul. 

£4.50. 

This is the twelfth volume to appear 
of the lirsi collected edition of Valdry 
in English. It includes very nearly 
till the poems, in the original French 
and with facing translations, lu- 
ge) her will) useful, mainly documen- 
tary notes on each poom by James R. 
Lawler and a selection, from (he 
Notebooks, of Va I dry’s still enraging 
and still deeply illuminating pro- 
nouncements on poetry and its 
making. 

One can only sympathize with 
David Paul for having been given the 
inordinately difficult task of provid- 
ing versions of the whole bulk of 
Valery's poetry. A particular in- 
terest of the poetry is that its radical 


may Have had u good deal to put up - BiS! 


Sweet-tooth temptations 


JOHN GALEt 

Travels With a $on ./ • ' 

385pp. H udder and Stoughton. £3. 

In 1970 Inn Berry invited John Gale 
. to drive wirh him to Africa. Mr Berry 
bad lined up a series of photographic 
stories, going from Morocco through 
equatorial Africa to the Cape.' But 
I he needed u co-driver at least as fur 
ns CanicrouD. Mr Gale could get a 
contract from a publisher and leave 
from The Observer, which had 
nee In i mod that ” Mr Gnle has the 
pnintcr's gif! for capturing the texture 
of the countryside, the look and odd- 
nesses of people 

Tempting though tlio offer was, 
Mr Gale was worried by home ties. 
His wife and two daughters could 
look after themselves, but James, his 
. long-haired flfteen-year-old.son< was 
going, through a. difficult, phase. 
James , was in love with TftnJa, a 
woman twice his age, a widow- .with 
two; children.' Tania was*., dying 
. rapidly, of leukaemia. James was 
so- worried that he stayed away 
- from school during the day and 
from home at night. Things’ cnjne 
to a head ;.;bno Fridftjjl^bfih; 
free from work at The Observer, Mr 
Gale decided to look James up at 
Thnia's place, lo see how things w 01-0 
' gbin§. 

iTHirtgfi had nearly gone alLb- 
gSthfcr. Having; taker) all tor sleeping 
! draughts in the .'Oat; Tania had sent : 
■ - Janies to buy aspirins to put her out 
of; her cancerous agony. Mr Gale 
summoned an ambulance and saved 
the life of Tania, who was a intitule 
' Uuhtfnalre, He agreed .to go with 
MlfiJJon-y to Africa, if Janies could 
come plong rw cook. , 

With such a briUim pt. prologue, the 
reader sots off ivitU Mr Gale in the 
bigliaat ..of spirits. Motoring through 
. the Sahara desert and. the tropical 
jungle is in i|seif dangerous, 
.arduous, often startling. The Terrain, 
the climate, the people; the insects, 
lhe' diseases, the snakes, the parn- 
si1c ? , human and other, keep the 

traveller alert and wary. Blit . wh6n 
yod are travelling, as they were,' 
with enormous quantities of film 
that might be ruined by suspicious 
customs officials, looking for smug* 


bloodiness lo augment their salar- 
ies ; and when, as Mr Berry was, 
you arc trying to dioot picture 
stories chosen by fqwrwors in Chi- 
cago who were wi-lhout any clear 
idea of wlinl was possible ; when 
you can only photograph with the 
consent of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and a series of other officials, 
each of whom needs to be treated 
diplomatically and flinaactatty ; and 
when the people whom you are 
trying to photograph may not be the 
right people, or if they are, may nov 
coopor-a-tc — you can be assured of a 
plethora of material. 

Mr Gale had all this, and James 
too. James, now sixteen years of age 
and with unshorn haJr, provoked 
Immediate, interest. Was he a girl or 
a boy? African girls, discovering he 
was a boy, wanted to bed with him ; 
so did many of the men, whether 
African, European or North Ameri- 
can. Off James would wander and 
• come back stoned k , tight' or sober, 
with friends he had picked up as a 
sheepdog picks up burns. 

And so they progressed through 
Morocco, Spanish Sahara, Maurita- 
nia, Mali, Senegal, Gambia, the 
■■Ivory Coast;. ‘Liborfa, Sierra Leone 
and Ghana on the most glorious, 
infuriating, happy-go-lucky holiday 
binge. And all the time Mr Gale 
made his notes, "’capturing the tex- 
ture, of -the coimby&lde, the look and ' 
oddnesses of people 

• . It is a very- oijd Africa, now that ■ 
independence -hart given the different 
colonial allotments the status, if hot 
the reaJity, of nations. Tn the ex-’ 
Frond) colonial states, the educated 
classes we black Frenchmen, speak- 
tpg French of great ; purity. The 
British werts too busy carrying the 
■white , man’s burden to make much 
cultural impact. Liberia, dominated 
by repatriated North American 
Negtoes, ix the saddest, grimmest of 
oligarchies. But James enjoyed him- 
self everywhere.’ .- ■ * 

;■ Mr Gale his many vign eues, such 
that of the Kru ; governor )n 
Liberia, a good GithoHe vwlh : man.y 
wives and child run,, forge possessions 
. but smp 11 cFWit «. the loyal liquor- 
store, a gentle; okl boy loved to 
hold Janies’a l^nd). wbb/l I beside 
- a cemetory.'in- th$ dust of whioji fhft 

r , 

»wn. There - are- missionaries' -aiid 


•foreign businessmen and women, 
reporters and photographers from 
African new* papers, cocoa formers, 
diamond-miners, fishermen and 
loads of beautiful girls. 

Mr Gale is also a novelist, and 
one suspects that he has hoarded the 
best of bis material for future short 
or long stones. We arc given what 
appear to be the t ravol notc«. Colour 
adjectives work hard : 

In the morning block mun hunched In 
yellow oilskins in ihoir dugouis drifted 
In oil the grey water with their night’s 
catch of silver fish from die lagoon. 

Everything in West Africa is given 
an exotic name, shops, buses, cars, 
ferries, food : 

We had taken to eating lunch in a sort 
of milk bar which was cheap, and we 
went down there now. U was opposite 
The People Debts Collectors ano Writ- 
ing Rejoinder Bureau and between 
Mother Sweet Self-Help Projects and 
“Afro VC 10 Buy Your Own Sparc 
Paris ". 

■For pudding this day In the milk bar 
they had listed “ coupe clo-clo ”, 
“ ooupc danny-willle •*, " the sweet- 
looth-tcmpicr ' , and “ plck-mc-up-aftcr 
shopping . 


with too. 

There are Mime memorable set- 
pieces: the distraught mother on the 
stairway amid the guttering candles, 
the deserting servants who can hear 
no mure, the loyal cook wringing her 
floury hands and wailing, ” I ord help 
us, Muster Beverley ! " The smells 
of whisky and breath -deodorant 
mingle in Mr Nichols’s memory with 
what he calls the most odious scent 
(“ in this world or the next ") he cun 
think of— that of his father’s mous- 
tache pomade. This has an authentic 
Edwardian horror touch. 

Bui it is an curlier genre of goth- 
ickry that predominates, a world (or 
other world) in which the hero can 
write about the “ miasma of haired 
which, even lo this day. seems lo rise 
through the soil of his grave 


self in a curious situation, 
hook a unique impact 
hardly have been planned 
disgust and hatred Mr N 
iccts. the more sympathy 
round the object of it mid 
climax at the final revenue sd 
There arc other dilMel 
Nichols has to face. Why 
waited so long for this pari 
howl of souvenirs, coming 
man who wrote his flat 
grupliy at the age of iwnly-fa| 
protect people’s feelings. ' 
no doubt say. Yet why. ii 
such a shocker, did M 
dedicate an early novel to W] 
lias written a Idler to the 
tin's, explaining that it w 
i void still more domestic 
mss and anyway il wat 
novel he ever wrote. Mr Nt 


no other Czechoslovak 
t [us ever used dialect so con- 
v Lysohorsky— and he had 
dearly for his eccentricity, 
the war. which he spent in 
, he was first urged and then 
by the Czechoslovak Com- 
Puty ideologists to abandon 
in favour of straight Czech ; 

that if publicity were 
a dialect with strong elc- 
d Polish in it, il might bring 
itm'lorial claims from the 
When persuasion failed, per- 
loltowed and stopped only 
poet turned to Stalin with a 
complaint. 

Lysohorsky was haek in 
kia after the war. how- 
could not protect him. lie 
' difficulties everywhere, 
tyn of his books was 
Mvvhcit. iij 1‘I5H, during a — 


Two poems by Par Lagerkvist 


I should like to be somebody else, 
but 1 don't know whom. 

A stranger stands with his back to me. his forehead 
facing the burning home of the stars. 

I shall never meet his eyes, 
never see his features. 


1 should like to be somebody else, 
a stranger, other than myself. 


Like the clouds, 
like u butterfly, 

like the light breathing on a mirror — 

Accidental, 

transitory, 

gone in a short while. 

Lord over all heavens, all worlds, all fates, 
what have you meant by me ? 


Translated from the Swedish hy IF. //. AVDI-N with LlilF SJOHFRG 


, , This 

lather is presented as a demonic fig- ....... ... 

tire “ so dark and dominating Unit ho an answer for everything, i 
seemed lo (ill the house, his spirit cannot help wishing, for hi^ 
seeping through the closed door of even more than for his ftuhfld 
tile bedroom and drilling down, this were u novel too. 

Master of Balliol 


tter flowers from the Greek underground 


poems ; it cannot he pretended nr 
imitated. 11 is not the same ns 


DRUSILI.A SCOTT s 
A. D. Lindsay 

437pp. Oxford : Blackwell. £4.20. 


m 


question-mark hung av«f * 
of the college. Should ii 
back its old pre-emineoa 
siveness, or conic lo l enW , 
one , . new spirit of democratic 

T "• *nows The Masters is n Was there a place in the i 
classic example of fiction limping for thoso paragons (row , 
^lornly aftcr real life at Oxbridge. Winchester, who gol Blue aoj 

true 

Mastership 

No less improbable is the in-fighting down their noses 
that raged around (he election of a mar schools? 

Master of. Balliol in Dr Leigh's time, 
when the. rooms of a senior Fellow, 
whoso vote was critical, hud to be 
garrisoned night and day by one fnc- 
tion for fear that their rivals would 
capture this key figure and have him 
certified us a lunatic. Compared to 


IR1TS0S : 

Other poems 1968-1970 . - 

Ibv NiLwt vi...,.,... psychological seriousness or smeer- s P«i *‘i mar 

[ci r , , ?r li> : il * i.r includes nn ubjcc-livc 

g^uimivd. L..20 (paper- element of pavsion in the lex Ui re of 

language which we recognize in- 
It is nol a principle -that 


of rum-existent ours, sweat, blued. poems arc nbout ten lines long, lull 

r . Hu-'i) nn old sailor { j 10rc j s a terrible, rqgged eloquence, 
reel and walked away to _ .... , , l . , . 

the sense of n winter leaf held 

together only by its veins, and the 
starting-points of poems are obscure 


away 

tile small woods to piss. 


stinc lively 

P^has always been n poet cun he isolated by academic crit- 
jT^misc und interest ; he has icism or easily demonstrated in a 
book-review but its presence will 
euslly be delected by an open- 
minded reader of these poems. 
Rilsos lias fulfilled the hopes of his 
friends ami confounded his luke- 
warm admirers. 


more important. For 
IjKbcen heroized by the 
'“t tendency of bis critics 
immediate relation 
1 politically desirable alti- 


Thc choice of a , succ ^l;^ 
Smith was crucial lo stKO 
puinfui differences or 
ncartsearchings rucked ‘ 
before A. D. Lindsay. W 
friends nnd foes alike iu 


, , stronger 

Th’ slrunB by i- n> ‘ 
JU ?- ■ . There was a time 

1 with f.luurd. lo name 

sparable importance, the 




, . — , — gained the day. As his dao 

such goings on, Murk- Psdtison. sulk- Scott, remarks with a nlc* 


in. *1)* co N« and now 
small, bitter trees that 


I* is not as true of literature as it 
is of the variety-turn that jokes 
become funnier with repetition. Nor 
do these notes of conversations or 

the director of. the Legon dance 
troupe in Ghana *- 


with 3j 


Drumming and * dancing had started 
again, and oite of us. snid something 
about African rhythm,' “Africans do 
not have rhythm naturally ", the dlrec r 
lor iatd. " But we Icurh'ti very young! 
Our mothers leayh It tp us. with the 
pounding of the foo-foo fad the 
pounding of the millet. So it does 
become something basic In all of us. In 
the. dance. African Rhythm can he 
monotonous; it'mpsi be Woll choreo- 
graphed tu give it variety':. 

Travels With a Sort .is not well 
• choreograph^, .! Mr Ggle.; Is : jhe' 
i. camera, observing, never comment- 
mg even when he vacated his bed- 
■ room to Janies- and an African girl 
; and spent thc flight with another girl 
^.hw bathroom'. The .total effect ii: 
tiring, like n Very Tqng railway jour-- 
P uf window.' 

Lb- J 'i.-' < :' !lti -.I; t : V ' : 


uZ, 2* .V . ■ ii nmi l| on, it wns a 

he got the Reclorslup, and Jowett, dan ”. She traces iht 
dining among the undergraduates in of this fateful decision 

SJLaPW a8ai " s ‘ lhe Hi » h parriuJity rare in fiiod 

Table that had passed him over as und shows that the new w 
Master, are comparatively tame and away much of the pnSLW 
commonplace. oC ^ uny 0 i d niem bcrs 

Jowelt, like Pal tison. hud his pati- and to the satisfaction ot 
.^ n f e , rewarded and lived to become Hifi worst enemies—^ Sa 

co £ da H c f ifvr M , m ° n ^ heud, r of slron « contestants for M 
vujjegcs. -hc did mu uu in cn nfi«H recogn ized ■ Caniti' 


He did not. as is so often 


Sandie 


ihp tC M. 1 ' na ^ku the scholarship astute manipulator _who 

(he blue ribbon of public schools’ nicety the stresses of doflflj^; 


futori? hX H Df ,i' nkynS , ™. d h,s both in his collc^ and.^^ 

tketecifih d ^ 0 « ne bH i clir,y 1,1 ceJIor. In the wider 
txnlu . r ? v } pni Brown in vorsity. Thifi ncirofl 

' of a UWe h b l li l e P roWess ’skill he put WhojiV 

Shftnl arSu ,^ h0 J 104 * . won lJ « c Puritan and e^l.tarian 
S i,,f iing the imd its roots in ty* 


land; 


‘J hesc arc not poems on an enor- 
mous* scale : they arc more like the 
Three Serrrt Tnenn of George 
Safer js. One has the impression that 
they were similarly difficult to tranx- 

_ ...... late, since at certain moments they 

iPdmw his passion larger stem to swivel on a sixpence, the 
* but his poems were tone suddenly closes or opens or 
becomes thunderous, images are 
sensed and then thrust forward in 
the scope of very few words. Riuos 
is unusually lucky in the skill of his 
translator ; one could wish only that 
he had been equally lucky in the 
generosity of his publisher, and that 
, we had the Greek text of the poems 

?*■ terribly ; thev are on facing pages. Nol that the edition 
n as walnuts, and like is less than handsome, though it is 
. Uurupean poetry they careless in places, but one must 
r^enUy imo Ifngiish. assume it will circulate clandestinely 
in Greece. People are hungry for 
poetry in such circumstances, and 
anyone hungry for a poet m his own 
language docs deserve access -to the 
text. The poem* are not prop- 
aganda : it is simply that they could 

.rcwniM - - mn havt ‘ been, written by 

i^nlure white else, or any where else, and they 
that convev a powerful, rather bfot-k 
.^Qmex ... iIip nrison- 


A poem is human language after 
all. and language is behaviour : the 
“ Gestures " of these poems have a 
resonance and a reality. Front the 
series “ Stones ” in l%8 they have a 
tension and a life like that of violin 
strings hardily stroked ; later in the 
eonccnt rati on-camp on l.cros und 
on Samos there is a dark, articulate 
flowering, everything is said openly, 
and set against a vivid recreation of 
ancient history. In “ Gestures ", the 
principal subsection of this book, 
something has dropped away, the 


and sinister; some of the strongest 
poems are in this section, so far as 
one can judge without seeing the 
originals; they are quite direct and 
cut to the bone from unexpected 
directions. The last section, written 
in 1970, is the blaekost and billcr-- 
est; these poems are painful to read, 
but always with the same strength. 
It seems no exaggeration to acknow- 
ledge that in these years Yannis 
Rrtxos has become at last a great 
poet. 


dill ere nee from ITigli'h verve offers 
the translator more opportunities 
than usual for extending the re- 
homves of his own language. Mr 
Paul is aware of those opportunities, 
but given the size of his labour he hui 
hardly been able lo grasp them. 

In a note, lie identifies the majeu 
formal challenge as the alexandrine, 
and proposes as an English version, 
a six-stress line, unrhymed and with* 
out iambic regularity. Surprisingly, 
his own I imii slat ions largely vary 
between lines ol five and four 
stresses, which seems a heller solu- 
tion. The lines that do have -sin 
stresses sound decidedly longer than 
the originals, presumably hccaiisa 
the twelve counts of a French alex- 
andrine. owing lo its less emphatic 
consonants and its many swift and 
even “mule ” syllables, occupy . 
roughly as much lime in the car ak 
ten counts of an English line, lu 
rendering as iambic pentamcicr, 
therefore, would surety not he the 
*' betrayal ” that Mr Paul maintains. 

If the pentameter must be 
avoided, as loo readily “ at home ’* 
in English, his four and five -stress 
lines seem a useful alternative, 
though they need fur mure lautness 
and suppleness than he usually gives 
them. Further rigour might have 
been added by imitating die mascu- 
line and feminine rhymes of the 
French by English masculine and 
feminine endings, with or without 
rhyme or half rhyme. The Dantean 
passage in “ Little G id ding ” conies 
to mind as a suggestive model.. 

Mr Paul's achievement is to 
convey at times something of the 
curiously alert langour of much of 
Vuldry’s writing by slowing down 
one's expectation of the pace of his 
longer lines, and inviting pauses on 
syllables that one might have hur- 
ried. (n general, Itovvever, he is 
careless of cadence, of the stress and 
voice of the poetry. Ole also evades 
the singular problem of VtiUry's 
greatest poem. Le Ci in nitre nuiriu, 

■ whoso (JoutwylkibJex are rather 
strange to a French reader, and 
whose translation into English might 
require the invention of a form with,, 
a match Iflg strangeness for us.) The 
laxity p£ many of the translations 
loses the," sustained perfection ”, the . 
flawless . dance ’* and ” song " . 
without which, for Vtildry. u poem , 
failed to j rise beyond prose. Does ; . 
not ViiUfry’fi (runs In Icir . need lo be , 
something of a virtuoso, stretching : - 
English „vense. by posing Imforolwxl \ 
dizzily demanding formal "condi- 
tions " to be satisfied, in the mnnneur 
of Valdry himself? 

The versification is not, dr course, 
the only problem. The verbal matter ‘ 
and the mortal, affective and phys- 
ical slates of Valtfry's poetry uro 
more profoundly foreign to English. : 
They suggest a kind of rapt cerebral 
sensuousttess, neither abstract nor 
concrete. That we do not quite pos- 
sess. These versions afford glimpses .• 
of that richness. 


"W*, »he soil, the sun. the 
iwS 1 * have he|pej, 
- W5 ** ave alio helped 


dated 7 . Tu Kn W*W' 

affjS ,hal 0116 can 

&t h a ? rl u r T :m ^ tlK 0{ 

;55: Jhem- Written on 
> uv h is inevitably a 
PfQcess. biit the 
which the 


coveted Balliol awa^' ^ ^rinV^ Udr^‘ 

Fi«i h w * ,le end of ,he well Jiow the impact 

sin h ^ W»f1».Ma,tcr. A. L. First ; Wqrid , Witr 
u^OiBsUIuJI. frudiiion of austere, student f(<«jn 


|tric^ 


(jrpn m ^ « 1 9M M UL k T a* . • 

.I 00 moving to courage. It may be that the P ris ^‘ 
er% ° f a k«» can 

tltifTT 1 l,erar y exer-t honour of their country, but poett 
poetry which 


- v wuivt, ■ - — tike R.ilws «n in some sen*e save 

ilje?52 l dp with its souf : certainly in retrospect, bu 
^ . ; .of a immediately only if they are reu “‘ 


fck 


ZV| 


lhe Uanrert Woutt jump 


L 


Historical Memoirs Yol. 1 

Edited & Translated by Lucy Norton 

ryilie third and last volume of this seleclion from Saint-Simon's Historical 
j I ^Memoirs covers lhe yoars 1735-23, lhe Regency fr6m Louis XIV’s death 
1 |o the majority of Louis XV t when the Regent's sudden death caused 
Saint-Simon's retirement; the years of action and drama. CyrH Connolly has * 
written "after reading Saint-Simon one can never be qtiile lhe same". Utis 
masterly edition Qf perhaps the greatest of alLmemoirs is. one of the most 
impor lout, publishing eyentsl of recent years, : 

i 544 pp 21 pp ills 
Price £600: 
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At the Piano 
with Debussy 

MARGUERITE LONG 

Debussy s favourite 
interpreter here recounts 
their collaboration in 
music and her experiences 
working under Ills exacting 
insl ructions. 

Illustrated. £2.75 


MASTER MUSICIANS 
SERIES 

Delius 

Alan Jefferson 

An important biography 
and musical evaluation 
which includes detailed 
analyses of Brigg Fair and 
Song Before Sunrise. List 
of works Including hitherto 
unknown compositions. 

illustrated. £2.25 
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I NEW EVERYMAN 

PAPERBACKS 

Comae/ : NOSTROMO 
No 1038 50p 

youth, heart of 

DARKNESS 

No 1694 75p 

Fenimore Cooper : .. 
THE LAS’f OF 
THE MOHICANS 
No 1079 1 ! 1 45p 

Emerson : ESSAYS 

No 1012 60p 

W. H. Hudson : 

FAR AWAY AND 
LONG AGO 
' No 1956 ' 60p 

Meredith : ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL 

No 1916 50p 

NEW REVISED EDITION 

A History of 

English 

Literature 

kEGOIIIS/ CAZAMI AN 

j.Revlnod by Professor R.' * 

; Lbs Vergnaa * 

200,000 sold In earlier* : 

. editions. In paperback for 

: The first time. : 1,52Q,pages. 

aldine paperback edition 

■' .. ; , V 1 - £2.25 
: I-. Hardback' £3.50 

Under Milk Weed 

DYLAN THOMAS 

,-ALDINE PAPERBACK EDITION 

, 35p 

, Hardback 90p 


iKaasr: aMSMawu; 

ntT fr ml i!r tt ! 11 'm?' , ' I VU - ,,,,H,on c,, l’ ies 1,1 dw nulmnal fr™ denied. Ami. in seme eases. gc 
ptr mini the Hi u Mi book world lei Missies m- i» lie ..Ik-red in newly- mel >' ‘■’“"lidiny Him ii had been 
.iiiiiiL- one ul jis wcll-kiuiwn hangs. weds in |ik-»I lown hulk between ihc l,,Ciins 1,1 rL,|,cwi, 1 t? improving clo 
IHi was Uni s, ox idea und ils pro- end ul April ;unl (lie end ill ihe ve-ir l ! , * rr J ,, .S Ci - “'* oilier hctcmxcxiiiil r 
nHiUmi in Hrilidn seems lo he ilk- These noduiihl unusually siixL'enijhlc li/r f i'E’ ln .'he former. luixhuul 
icspnnsi hiliiy of (he I'nited Kingdom ™<iples will he invitc-d? .liecV- r noermhl h s ' " r * d ; 1 l,c 1 

Najiniiiil ( mnniissiun r.ir Uni sin (;i '"non lias been blessed hv (he Stale ketm wii h n |fo su ri^th h!I,i i'E*' 

LI n i s. n sium 1' ML ,n n,:,ke ! 11 l,R ‘ ir h|,n «>ni«H.n et|iiipineni aVs 'di»ble (will. ,.f emiVsc the « rit 

,,2 ; * 1111 ,,, IWo Ci,J ** Ji m'x ' oltiinc.s cucli. cnnstf,| h any irspunxihlv invest 

unnt in inc.ldie directly in tmr I he firsf contain* Mine Je Lafayette ll,rs * ■ • ■ 

iiuiiiRi. The < ini mission has H-d/ac, Stendhal, c li;ile:,ubri;ind and . „ 

». saSSsS tF-v 

r rw ;£ 33 £csg 

1 . mdigeiiiniH hook- lover, 4 “ danger ” yf pcunugniphv is less 

anxious in learn of the missionary insidious di-piiiving of its vieiinis 

dlurls tu convert our bibliupliuhvs. ,b «« "ere a niimhcr of ■iriieles l,, .‘?. rc 1 lh * 11 they are imbalanced w, 

is in tor a shock. Leaving aside the which we might Have coinniksi.Hw.i . , lloin ? 'heir best to . 

events already concluded before the f 01 ' ««r recrni series on nurnnurinliv Sa! . 'V 1 h . s V me ll,ncr 
kind out was circulnU-d. notably the but ilkln't. and one of RTSS ft i W A « 

Durham Seliuolbook Exhibition of larmaiiie of these would have been I i,lJV X J r”! -IT' 

in'h -i ^ < t* ri | ll |T^i hc . h:,s choice of jhc apologia of someone active in die reverse inrpressioir. lYml * "iSSy^ 
Mihsl unrial but variously inaccessible ! r,K,c \ >mce ihc .series ended, we human beings doing wliut du-y <ln 

nceiiMiins lor March: the Brussels . lV . c )') 1 : ' cl been sent a stiilenient of CiU,sc ‘hey mj/i in .In u. As tmiu 

Inlcmiiliunal Book l-'air. something Jl ' sl ‘his kind and parts of ii do we Il,ul wr llS honesily ax anyone 
with the stern acronym of Diuu n Jhink.-desefve 'iiii'nialinn on diis nsiiie n „ ' l i 1c,n - 
rn Hanover and the Leipzig Inter- h starts: 1 * But if it is indeed ili«- case ilu-n t 

national Hook lair. In April ami I ■ "»y extensive 'inside" kiinwledp 

May. if liis foivian cinrcncy still gruiiie’i lw\inM pr,,fc ’ , ; , ’‘" li ? 1 l , ‘»nio- ' v,,llli . stl ‘" 1 'hai u considerable n 
holds un he .-in i‘iL,. t h, c:. P , ; l'i , ill iiiean lhal I pahlisli. hei ul v.-iy icspeeluble poisons, in 

nore fnlenv riiL- ' u l ^ nhmfiuranh " 1 SC for B;lil1 wr «te« and L ' xi "' ll,l }t u"*l iesp.msihle posiiinns 

LL i v ! ll . ,c sei It 1 SS ^ r T llC i r whic,,, in 'he pro- Prufcssiiiiis, have xurpi Kingly weak 

Biilogn.i ( hifdren s Honk l-air. the r , 611 . 1 the law of the laud, is wnihiscd inner-selves. Ik-emisi- in 

Warsaw Infer national Honk lair and • . precise knowledge- aniung my cimisiii 

Hie Nice Interna lion a I Hook J ; air. 1 hir and away the most ini^am , ! ,1IVC l,L ' vn hwliulwt land in noi-insi 

•*“ " hclk - r " r »<>• «■»' !»•*• Hh UnSifS rflE 


There were a number of articles 
vl kh we might liave commissioned 
oi our i event series on pornography 
hm didni. and one of the most in'. 

he-m l | C 01 r WS ° "°‘ l,d h;iu * been 

he apologia ol somcine active in the 
trade. Since ihc scries ended, we 

hS C ihh r SLf e ™i* ,l! a s!,,len,e,,! «T 

^ k d ;,nd p:,rts nf » Jo. we 
hink. descrve .| i "it:,ii„n on diis ,W 

ii starts: 1 . c 

I am a Piaciisiiig, pr..fcxxi,.i la | |»„rn„. 
pruplk-i. Uv Hini | hum,, llui | publish 
atberirsc und sell for gain written mui 
photiigraphie mailer which, in the pre. 

,hei **" f ‘hSifurix 

Far and away the most interesting 
part ol what follows is that con- 


place whether or imt l')72 was Inldr- 
national Hook Year, and their 
appearance, on a list which is headed 
“The British Book Trade'’ strikes 
.me as less than iinagi native. There 
is, in fact, precious little oil the list 
which seems to have been engen- 
dered specifically for IBY and ihe 
dim parochial ity of many of the lucal 
contents— the C'nerlcon Schoolbook 
Exhibition or the Reatrix Putter Ex- 
hibilion t proposed j at the National 
Book League — louks highly in- 
congruous when measured against 
the oratory of UnlsoVs Director- 
General, declaring lhal ** the book is 
the most dependable and the most 
convenient instrument of conimuni- 
.calion ever devised by man ", 

The most tdflng event which (he 
men of ihe United Kingdom National 
f om mission have devised to honour 
the book is n opc-day conference to 
be held at I bo end of April. The 


a miopia mi of iinyoiH- hL-ing 
'' xhiK k.'d" itr ** otti-ndi'd ” hi-Lii ihc 
c-liir-back. 

I have hail «. illicit sinalh ptiMinal cim- 
inct with buy eis. these Imve .dways 
appealed, ai leasl to me. lo lie imnnal, 
j east in a hie pc i sons. Anyway, itiey 

liave looked it. lim a snitiewlnx greater 
•hi loom ill rough co rfes poll lienee. In no 
inxlanee have 1 giiine.1 Hie Miialfesl 
u)i|iressinn lhal i lie individual was a 
livognizably conn pi m ilepiaved pnson, 
nr ilia I in bnving Hie maieiial Hiey were 
ns a i esiill being eoirnpled or ilepiaved. 
Ul com sc I ciinmu persi ni.i ||\ have any 
liiod-iind-last pio.il* of ill is. Ii only 
icm.iiiis a clem and linn iinpu-vsioii. In 
filCI. I fie overall lliipressinn I have gol, 
liom all Midi personal in-.igbls as have 
brill piussible. is (hat I lie glen I mass of 
pm chasers ate a sane. I'm III right, hoilesi 

ami (|iiiic sin pi ixiugly. mi extiaoidin- 
aiy ciosvscction ol ! lie- public . . . 

bnl. over Hint bey. iml Hint. I have prr- 
ooiially icceived a number of completely 
inisolieiicd Loiinimiiiealioiis from 
imliviihials trim have tell moved in 
wute s pom. i iu i in sly. Miesc may siir- 
piise many, t hey could dismay some. 

I have hail expressions of appreciation 
and Hai nk x Troiii mu me! women, 
widows, spinsieis. and married couples, 
not to men i i. hi the single mule, 
expressing graiiinde fm providing a 
coiiunoiliiy they Imd hithcrio warned hut 
been itemed. Anil, in some cases, genn- 
mdy conliding tluil ii had been Ihe 
means ol renewing or improving cloyed 
marriages, or oilier heteioxcMial relo- 
i urns hips. In ihe former, husband mid 
wire had aciiilireit. and sinned. Hie pur- 
nogniphy. | hese letleis I Mill have, and 
keen with plt-asnr.-. t hey could he made 
available (wnli of eonrsc the writers* 
consent) |o any lesponsihle invesliua- 
lors. ... 

hi Alan Ryan s nuick- ri thrum y 2Sj n 

good weigh | of discussion is given lo Hie 
ciuilldcni theori/ing by I urd Longford, 
and oilier seemingly pencliaiing in- 
tjiiiu-rs. Lhui possibly taller all) the great 
danger * of pornography is less the 
insidious ili'pinviitg of iis vieiinis. hui 
more tluil they are imbalanced weak ■ 
willed people doing llieir hesl lo con- 
leml with smile inner eonniei. and 
Obliquely trying to cope with Addic- 
tions they wish they did not have. 

I have always iceeived cnlirclv Hie 
reverse impression: llml ilu-y are 

linmmi beings doing wliul ihey do be- 
cause they i m/i in do il. As lion.-xily 
as llml ur us honesily ax anyone will 
allow them. 

Ihit if ii js indiTii i lie ease then trorn 
my evlensive 'inside” knowledge it 
would seem lhal n consider able num- 
ber ol veiy i es peel a Me peisuns, in veiy 
exiiclinjt and lespuusihle posiiious mid 

professions, have surpiisingly weak ami 
con I used inner-selves. Beeimw in my 
precise knowledge- among my consume is 
nave been inchkled (and in u.il-iiisigui- 
lieinii proportions): medical- praeli- 

lioneis, well- placed Civil Seivaills, 
magisirnies. surgeons, govei iinieni olll- 
cmls, police-olllcers. company direelurs. 


V- , lu . ld L ^ r t NCrVltf C he offers them: solicitors, C'lmrdimcn ami one 

/Inch is headed (| p . nmiable High four! Judge from a rc- 
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‘ If 
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it of coninumi- I personally suspect— though it can h IiHfte pasL few days the British l oiin- 
/ man ", no more than a rather wild «Umatc— f * 1 lnis « ot bo,h a ncw boss ai ’ d '* new 

vent which the mat perhaps someth ing like one-quurter budyet ' Dr F - Llewellyn. Vicc- 
Jgduui Nali.iiial die sum of human confusion and dfs- Chancellor of the llnivcrsity or 
rised lo honour , s lls roi,, s in sexual repressions. Exeter, will become ils Director-Gen* 

/ conference to 'Wn-fulfilmenis of one wal in July when Sir John Hennikcr 

Of. April. The pomw, a 5?v^n i L/ whol « 1 P dl ^ « stcps. down, and Mr Kippun staled 
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un-mi al ails festivals I ' 

Pknis fora British ^ 
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< oii|icil and the ^ 

How U. honour poets ^ 

Mxtictl, and Philip (3 1 ' 

1 bough no fUwi L- j 

b.uveshmesolarlxvn lur 
one assumes that somcj & ^ 
getting cooked up l" 

Neii her n| i Ik sc hv 0 niudeit*' i 
likely noun shrink al thspj lftt h 
m gam/ed s;.)ua,m. The, 1 ' 

Miin'il 01 1 Ii* 1,1 lUi£tl * ,l,Jl lhc «-n kfli 
things han a grovelling, w 

•md. mdeetl.ihiiioneoniiu £J 
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Muinwrimd m his eightieth , fail! 

*° w,l; ■Mtos 
amtniinoes a pnciry cc^ rnl.ti. 
which invites work “iwiti kn 
‘Mt lines in English ur Scon wnb 
a i heme ..f ihe puci\ ^ ef M ( 
insci ihed Tor Hugh \U[>, ihipf 
on Ins eightieth birthday 1 *, mtml 
winning poet will receive t? ind r 
three runners-up £|« c rt <h. k tuift 
harmless enough, you say ? £ from 
there is more: "In addiiwni ^ 
milling typewritten pi«rm«r ^ 
lor.s are also being asked bv 
n further handwritten Iranwtipi ml 
poem .in quarto paper. .M *it< 
p» «e 1 1 i s will lie enclosed is ^ 
presentation folder and rrcsn 
Hugh Mae Din nil id." ^ 

A presentation foltfo indwl -J 
one w ith experience of thee 
of mediocrity llml arc iwii!: m 
leashed on these oceasiotmti!i ^ 
easily he able to en\ isift . p y,i 
tat ion wheelbarrow, if no! t 
bulging tea chests. At any raki ^ 
is being ludicrously sanjuni ^ 
imagines that the stern Scon! ^i, 
delighted to see his lifetimni ^ 
crowned by Ihe gill ofadoja! ^ 
o! rotten verse. ju^ 

fr are we being pcssimiak' H ^ 
in ease, ( ommenlary hat [>« ^ . 
»uvn poem "not exceeding ^ 
and. wiib proper piety, incite 
insl fueled; ^ ^ 

Bui I lie chalk' nuc of ihc "WWV* 'isfc 
mill- iwsj, 

t annur he met 

By simply aililing fnrihtr i» Jr. 

.Such ns those then fashionate ' 
About vaiioiis spiritual dnvmf ft® «n 

^ Hi 

The Veiy ui pacify whicli ihote... ^ 

And so on. Looks good. BuliM 
when you know how landio 
look ), ^ 

■*-- ■ . — m " *** tie | 
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Secretary 
of the 
Cabinet 


,iiit!n»r with n particular difficulty. 
Biographies of those who are vir- 
luous preseal a writer wit h a prob- 
lem. unless hc follows the example 
of the BBC over a Rugbuiun of un 
earlier genera lion than Hankey's 
und spices Ins sinry with imaginary 
vices and violence. George V once 
proclaimed lo the world th;it he was 
a very ordinary nian; when Sir 
Harold NTcolsoii came to write the 
biography of llml king he set the 
ordinary man against the tremen- 
dous events in puliiiial and Euro- 
pean history which conditioned his 
luring. Similarly Stephen Roskiil has 
attempted nu conventional bio- 
graphy but has prel erred to set the 
old KiiglH-.m against the ' back- 
ground of the thrilling days through 
which he lived, lip to a point, the 
history of public aftairs from 1 9 1 8 
to | M 1 inev iiahly concea Is the 
nran : bid on reflect ion the reader, 
seeing Hankey ever at the centre ot 
complicated events and sometimes 
controlling ihom, will realize . not 
only Ihe extent of his achievement 
but that it was done without bom- 

hasl -lhe inure impressive because 
tlie age was one of strident voices. 

In addition, the author gives us 
manv important sidelights ..on men 
and measures, t.toyd Cicorge was 
unuiK^t^mably : fnoi’sh ih iiiWifXjJiig 
Axiruilh to attejuHhe Confer- 

epxce.i artd' il Kwg ■ 


George wrote 10 urge Llopl George 
to do this and, when characteristi- 
cally MoyJ George did not answer, 
the king sent for Hankey and asked 
him to do hix best t presumably with 
Lloyd George) to secure Asquith's 
invitation. He gives as many vivid 
glimpses of Lloyd George's working 
habits- 1 sleeping after lunch; chat- 
ting 'discursively on every ' topic 
under the sun, keeping laid hours 
and helping thereby lo exhaust "the 
whole executive of the stale We 
read of Baldwin before an impor- 
tant interview going into the corner 
and releasing one or two resounding 
belches, hut this little display of. 
nature -seems less disagreeable than 
Bonar Law’s comment to ■ Lloyd 
George over an injustice lo. Addi- 
son : ** Yon know George, if ever 
Asquith had made such a proposal 
to you you would have kicked his 
bottom-" But us Bonar I -aw drifts 
more decisively into obscurity, it is 
pleasant to record that at least he 
could see the greatness of. Curzon ; 
and after Lloyd- George had treated 
Cur/011 atrociously he said to Lloyd 
George: "Still, he is 11 very big 
man, .md his coHeagues will not- 
stand 10 have him treated like 
I his." And .we are startled to read 
of a doctor whom Bui four met, 

: when slaying with Lord Derby, iwio 
proceeded (o tell hhn' 

: liaKy ’’ » that BirkeniHatl had^ouble. 


uni'pui limn u\ci -uniikiug ,<ud u.is 
pui-uiHiig ' Ins brain n uh almlinl. 

t a plain It 1 ‘skill possihk lt-f | in 
nt tiers 1 In Uixk i>| iili-niify nip smile 
m 1 In- pcupU- in ihc illiuirriiiiMiN : «v 
ina-y suppose iliiit I mil S« intin 
would mu Iu- precisely pli-.isi-d .11 
being pai iulcil lust me lliv pn-stni 
gciivialioii ol readers as Sir Laming 
NVoiihi nyinn- F\ an x. anil ln»sv lmly 
sail lo see Hie hinii'st. 1 ivil Service 
lace uf Mr Sylvester nil iilenii lied 
among ihe r;ips:allions al one ot ihe 
l.ympne conferences. And we also 
learn f rum ibis hook ol ,m exiraor- 
•lin.iry comersaiion lu-issecn 
Hankey and 1 !o\d George ahoul 
ihe Order of Merit. Ilankey seems 
10 have suggi sled Ulal il might Ih* 
given m him. Hiongli he quaUtied 
this I'V saying lliai ii was ge;ierally 
given ui old but ft rs. This conver.su- 
lion raulier recalls the exchange he- 
l ween Joseph C'liamberla-ir and Mr 
Gladstone when they were discuss- 
ing mmislvrinl arraugcmuiis hihI the 
funner said thal he wished m go 10 
ihe Colonial Office. Before lie could 
check himself (Mudstone had blurted 
om : *' Oh ! a Secretaryship ot 

Stare.” 

■ 0 h\ iously the most .interesting 
and important part of ihe book lies 
in ihe problem of Hankey’s power 
As Secretary of the Cabinet did he 
by a whr.xjjer here and a shake of 
Ihe head iherc steer Ministers and 
fin ihc inimialional conferences) 
delegates into decisions which lie 
wauled? It is hardly necessary lo 
add even in this age, which revels in 
a motive, dial in such mailers per- 
sona! wishes were non -exist cut ; if 
he wauled certain conclusions it was 
because they were sensible and 
seemed lo fit the needs of Ihe limes. 
He read litit/ynirnn, and ii is iuicr- 
csling tn see llml he was greatly 
impressed by certain passages; "Hie 
most power fill men are not public 
men . . . ii is privaie life that governs 
the world There is perhaps n 
further i| uniat ion from the same 
book which is relevant. Al a din- 
ner-party given by Wilton, a Cabi- 
net Minister, a fashionable lady 
asked lo he mimdiiced 10 his secre- 
tary: "Mr -WilrpJi tolls me you uro 
quite 3>is right hand.” "Mr Wilton 
is too kind lo me. Ortu could not lie 
excused for not doing n lie's best for 
such a master." 

Mere tflic difference helwcen l : n- 
dyniion and Ihuikcy -is fascinating. 
SJnyd George uud Will on were 
poles apuil. 1 ,1 oy d C i eo rgu was a 
muster of brilliance and c-ajiricc. 
both clia racier ixlies gaining lustre 
from a complete absence of moral- 
ity. The Wi linns uf this world are 
easily served; the Lloyd Georges 
otherwise. -Prom ninny extracts in 
his letters and diary we may see that 
Hankey realized only loo well the 
disastrous faults of his master, hut 
lie .served, liim faithfully U? the Iasi 
because such was his duty lo the 
nufion. To be in accord with the 
Prime Minister was essc-nt-ial for 
Hankey, and that explains his mas- 
tery of events under bulb Asquith 
and Lloyd George. 

We get one of the best glimpses of 
Hankey at work from the discus- 
sions over the Channel Tunnel— that 
vivid and recurring dream of the 
past hundred years/ In 1919 the 
question was raised - in the Cabinet 
by Lloyd George just its members 
' were breaking up to go to a lunch in 
the Oily. ' Taken' by surprise arid 
evidently somewhat cajoled by 
Lloyd George, the Cabinet gave 
almost unanimous approval to the 
principle of the Tunnel. Hankey 
recorded no decision jn the Cabinet 
minutes find was subsequently able 
to convince Lloyd George thal no 
decision had been reached. He 
adds: " What power lies in Ihe 
draftsman's hands ! ” Jn 1934 Mac- 
Donald showed signs of interest in 
the dream. Hankey vat once sum- 
moned four Prime Ministers, who 
had till, at various - limes, been 
against jt, to attend the Cpminillee 
of Imperial Defence. With such 
powerful opponents -the ,'f'unnel was, 
as he puts it. ,*' flooded out ". Ag:uri 
in 19^0 MacDonald kinked tenderly 
on Ihe dream, and once again 
Hankey/ destroyed if, wrilihg to his 
. son that he had done this withdlfb 
‘ knife of common sense. ? ; 

No doubi jjt p4 fair to sny ihia- 

. other influpnceskiich as^acDnnitliJ’s^ 
,-«qppi«iit^friroi ip ; ' ; Tfbiuii 

•’ - ; ’:'V -• 


Philip Wilson 
Steer 1860- 
1S42 

Bruce Laughton 

Thishmik iiiuiisiili-ix v ln rV.m as a 

V. Ill ill-, hill II llW Sill (111) I Vcil| .Lilli 

lus lyrir.il caily \\ .ill him-. 1 1 1. 
picluiTS, luliis .iliMii|iiiiiii ul I it iirh 

ltiin utiiili-ii inur) p^imiiir' ami its 
mm action wiih ihc inlhicmc 
T'iimht. A c.itii1opiit'iil Sticr Mills is 
iiii lmled, his xkmTi- b“»l.s ami 
working 1 11 1-1 hnils . ik di-a ns-.nl. ;unl 
his w.ili't-M ik mis LOiisidn nl in iluir 
sunn-si. iropl.niv ((iiiiriilniiri 
/IS I L/..| liSluJirt m tin lliifrii } iff 
. hi und .In hutt tun 


Pier Francesco 
Mola 

Richard Cocke 

Pier l-r.imrscirMiil.i is imt uftlip 
innsi iiurauivt- luliaii |i.uiiimnfihe 
snuiiii'ciilli ci'iil my, and Ihiihunk, 

villi ils fa 1 « login', is iln- first 
compk'lc aiinimt ofliis Ii IV and 
iiirccr. 14 ^ ])l.iiix {i in colour) 

^(i'75 O.vJprJ SthJu sin Iht History ' , 
of Art iititl .inhiui tun’ 

African Animals 
in Renaissance 
Literature and 
Art 

Joan E. Barclay Lloyd 

It was (lining 1 lie Kcn.i issuer that 
AlVicjii animals wre lii'si ilrawn 
I'nmi life si nd sin died scicniilicully 
lire 1 heir own sakt-s. This buul is & 
sillily of the Ihscfiui ion . 1111 I dcliyl 11 
rxpvi-ssfil by Ki-ii.iiss.iiu' 1 - iraviTIcnq 
arlisls, and schnl.irs lin ilu wild lilt 
•if Allied. i| ( plan s / 4 - 
O.vftnd Studies vi tht Utmty vf Art 
and . irtfiiletlure 

The Ecclesias- 
tical History of 
Orderic Vitalis 

Volume III {Books Vant! VI) 
Edited and translated by 

Marjorie Chibnall 

Order ic Vital Ls was born nedr 
Slircwshury in 1075 , bin sprnl most 
ofliis file iit ihc \nniu n mi masi cry 
nfSt livrnnl. His llhMiu /.V<7r.wrt.i- 
liia, wliitTi gives a ilcrailcd atruunT 
□Li be Anglo- Norm an feudal world, 
lias been called The g real t si social 
liisi ory n fi I it Midi! It- Ages’. £ 1 0 
Oxjhf Mtdierul This 

West Indian 
Societies 

Da vi d tewenthal . 

In (his first compieliLHsivc-sl pdy of 
the non- His pirnc (. aribbeaiLD/ 
Lowenthal provides sneia], liLsliirical, 
geographical, ccimomic, fioliiical, • 
and cultural 1 ’ram cwurks fur ihc 
analysis ul'siiiiilariiii-.saml unique- 
nesses ihinuglinm ihe arcliipi-Lgo, 
and beyond. Map £ 4 - i;o 
Jasmine of Race Rtkliuiis 


Arnold Toynbee 

Anexhilbitiun entitled ‘A -Study of' ; 
Toynbee' is being held .11 ihe ' . 1 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle ' ' 
Streep -Loudon w..T, from q ro. . 
a.t'kwch 1972. It inchidcsriianii- 

.scripis, proofs, bonks, ir Jiislaitrijis, ‘ 
reviews, phq ingraphs, letters, etc. 
Admission lice. Monday 10 1 'Vi day 
9 . 30196 . 
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were Mrivigft It'll mi iliis c<»nlrt»v- 
ciiy. luit II. in keyS pel si si cnee com- 
bined %vi ill his pFiniogriipliic picture 
ol former discussions set hounds lo 
wh:i t la- won Ul have regarded as 
lolly. Ol course I lie in Hue nee of 
l ivil Servants on policy has often 
beta gone inio. bill here we arc 
dealing wiili something quite differ- 
ent. II was not a corporate but an 
individual influence. It could be 
described as compiling personal 
based on trust and buttressed by 
experience. In reviewing Captain 
Rosk ill's previous volume Kenneth 
I iudsay. who hits had much experi- 
ence of (he broad stream of public 
life, described Hankey as " present 
at the creation of great events in the 
history of British Government No 
one would say that he was the 
creator of those events; rather, to 
use a phrase of Asquith, he was (he 
conduit-pipe through which they 
had lei pass before becoming part of 
the modern machinery of govern- 
ment. A conduit -pipe is something 
tli rough which water may flow but 
in which it may also be* obstructed, 
uml ii is inconceivable Lhal Hankey 
could have been in the position 
described by Air l.indsay without 
_ attracting ro himself much criticism. 
Lloyd George, especially after 
|h|{f. governed with a judicious blend 
of improvisation and cunning. The 
improvisation was to be found in 
Hankey and the Cabinet Office ; the 
cunning lay in the Garden Suburb 
(as it was called) where many n 
villain scratched a living. Together 
they gave the nation its first wbiff 
of presidential government. That : 
was a whifif which the nation did 
not like. In June |‘122 the critics of I 
the whiff wore in full cry during a i 
debate in the House of Commons | 
and, peering from outside, they con- i 
fused the Cabinet Secretariat and i 
the Garden Suburb. i 

The importance or the debate for I 
posterity lies hi the fart tliat Lord i 


■ Robert Cecil was in the ranks uf the 

■ critics. It wus he and he was speak - 

: ing as one who had been a member 

i of l.loyd George's Cabinet —who 
i stated specifically that the Secretary 

of I he Cabinet (Hankey) “suggested 
decisions". That is a charge which 
we can now sec was true, or at least 
very difficult to deny. It sent poor 
Hankey burrowing 'into the Grwillo 
memoirs lor examples of Cabinet 
chaos when there had been no Secre- 
tary, but Lord Robert Cecil and the 
Liberal Parly critics of Hankey might 
have answered that chaos was to be 
preferred to influence by one who 
was not a member of the Cabinet. 
And there is certainly one passage 
in Captain Rusk ill’s book which 
may make the reader pause lo 
reflect. At the end of 1920, 
when caljs for economy were 
rampant, it wax decided to sub- 
mit an inquiry a bout the ships or 
weapons available for the Royal 
Navy in any future war lo a .sub- 
committee of the C ID. Lloyd George 
was overheard to .say; “We must 
watch Hunkey very carefully for 
tbts sort of thing has a knack of 
coming out the way he wants." 

A further reflection prompted by 
Captain Koskill is this. At n lime 
when the war ami its aftermath 
imposed great personal strains on 
nil in public lift* and iled to great 
bitterness — iL loyd George and 
Asquith, Boiiar iLaw and 'his Conser- 
vative comrades .in the Coalition, 
Realty and Jefliooe. Sir Henry 
Wilson and iKitehe-ncr sire all in 
point— t he Civil Service avoided 
such tracasseries. In Han key's own 
case there was all tfte setting for a 
battle in his own office. Tom Jones, 
an ambitious man with many of the 
graces which Hankey lacked, was 
under Hankey and had a private 
friendship with both iLloyd George 1 
and with (Baldwin. Perhaps here and 
there in the book there are hints 
that Hankey was beginning to 






V&v ■; 


idle" Prime Minister. (The adjec- 
tives are to be found in a letter from 
Lord i|;\hor lo Hankey.) We can 
only add that the long association in 
the same office, unimpaired hy 
quarrels, is grcadly to the credit of 
bolih men and to the service to 
whioli they belonged. 


Commonwealth Catena, w 
hall. Cumin too thmiJT", 
sliould remain at ® ^ It 
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When The Time v attacked 

Hankey and classed him as purl of 
the Prime Ministerial department 
running counter to the constitution, 
he had to face troubles within (lie 
Civil Service withnut L.loyd .George 
and with the feeble Donar Law ns 
hi.s champion. Idic then head of Hie 
Civil Service was Warren I’idter, 
who lias been well described us “ the 
man for push and go ". The push 
and go lie tried on Hankey. with the 
result that there was a fierce run- 


reward in a " big DOs ,» l<M| «!* 

I’ly ii Governor-generalship 

s'f the Dominions. Whatil 11 
would have made a suSrf J 
It ague is a pointless inteJi 


. -.niiirucl which intelligence or wit 
Miild an'imd it- 111 lh,s ,uM ' S0 ' ol 

3'li ■ rr» move :iwuv 


but one comment of h» hSl? 
live. Mi* I'nmnl..!.. A. " '“'till 


niitg battle with raking gunfire over 
the future of the Secretariat. But 


• ^ ft* kjp. B » A../ - • j 


.•••** , \ V 




wIiki the smoke had died away, the 
question was settled without rancour 
and 'Fisher graceful Sy wrote lo 
Hankey chat he fell great considera- 
tion wns due to a man " who bus 
devoted himself with remarkahlc 
efficiency to our common service ’*. 
We can see that, with die departure 
of Lloyd George, the Cabinet Secre- 
tarial was drawing slowly and with 
dignity into the terminus — not 

unlike a steam-hauled express tram. 
Occasionally 'there were to be brief 
bursts of power signalizing uncer- 
tainties caused by Bojiar Law or 
MacDonald, but all travelled in 
order along lines long since laid 
down. 


wonder if Jones was trying to sup- 
plant him. Certainly Hankey, who 
had been the constant " houxe- 
gucst " of Lloyd George, must have 
been mortified to ffcid the gay Jones 
a frequent guest of (Baldwin while 
Hankey ‘s name never appears in the 
visitors' book of that “sloppy and 


'll is interesting to wonder what 
might have happened if he laid 
decided that that chapter of his life 
was closed, and if he had taken the 
chance of going ns Secrclury-Gcn- 
eral to the League of Nations. Usher 
advised him not to take il on the 
grounds that he was essential to 
control Hie new forces, and to 
strengthen the tics bet ween Lhc 


live. He complains that DruS 

roasts itS 

? -a r-s* 

Drummond, namely that he Z 
pushed any specific policy o[ u 
own. ' u 

Although Geneva m i g h t bi 
proved a disappointing kingdom b 
Hankey, Its prospects were bn 
than those in Hie Whitehall ^ 
Baldwin. iBul perhaps the J 
weakness in Hankey was that h 
mind was too closely conditioned h 
Lhe world as he had known ii Hi 
mistakes in judgment are a!n»t 
terrifying— a species of Mona 
Post phobia about Russia, a «n« 
tion that it was fata! to ham 
Ministry of Defence, and the dtp* 
tore from Versailles “ in a spirit d 
optimism " are the most glaring. ft 
in our superiority find it easy u 
condemn people who could bw 
been so blind in the 1920s, forgmitj 
that these are not the mistakes of a 
individual but the opinions oh 
generation. Not the smallest atisfo 
tion lo he derived from this booth 
that we begin lo see not onlyrtj 
Hankey thought as he did but wby 
sttuh opinions were not idiosyncrtii 
but general ; why he and his gam- 
tion llnuiglit that l‘>18 was lo brig 
not a new world but the old n 
reborn. " Wc, we have chosen on 
path." It so happened that their pad 
was not the one along which lb 
twentieth century wus lo make in 
headlong progress. 


is ini pi-si Me to move uwny 

^nol'srt^hai the problem of spon- 
J-iu and judgment is put •'suc- 
p-ilv by llw Iindeigiaduiiie who rc- 
„*iii -My supervisor -.ays I have to 

S 1 [ pU-. Why .should I study Pope 
S3 1 want to study tv in us 7 . unless 
-iftMuneity and jinlgincni have hc- 
radically diCToieut ideas from 
-primary contaei and evaluation . 
lYour correspondent cannot mean, 
oiilv that spontaneity menus doing 
tint Veil want, and jndgincni doing 
dutiouarcinld?) Bui the remark does 


hlMte ihe problem which eon front* 
tot faculty which has not only lo teach 
Fotliih, but also to convince its undcr- 
ndmtrt that the study is worthwhile, 
h mjiis that in the biller the Faculty 
bn filled, but I sometimes suspect that 
wiwdo not want— or know how — to 


"midy" anything: at nil, nnd am certain 
ihifnvif studying the l‘)JUs “ want ", 


U Dr Williams suggests, “to go veiy 
liu'ioughly into the cultural history, the 
gnomics, of the period ". (I find the 
tin of apposition there quite 


This failure in the Faculty may be 
twKquent upon [hut ".shift" away 
bom practical criticism whose nature is 
ippunil In the statements of Professor 
Hough, Dr Williams uml Dr Holloway 
|»Mch your correspondent records. Pro- 
Imor Hough '* thought that people were 

*• t . j ... i 


to the sjn.vl.iele ol lhc ynmig aendvinic 
ma king advanced geMilies to cover 
retrogressive .icliviiy. Ii is sale enough 
to deprecate the work of |\ It. Leavh 
llilder lhe blanket denomination of 
. * radical ( rilieism '. Yet nowhere 
in Ins lei ter does Mr Morse give us nil 
example of what lie accuses Lea vis of 
- - taking passages mu of conle.sl for 
Inc purpose of coininenting upon their 
style. Let me assure him ih.ii t| ic first 
lluny; he Would have learned in Leavis's 
seminars is lhal all unbacked assertion 
demolish ales noiliing. not even its pro- 
pone in \ stale of mind. | would ask 
j> im . ,0 re ’ IV;, ‘l I -ca vis’s cliii|ikT» in 
Hcvahmiion on the Line of Wit. on 
I o|ie. on the Augustan '1 ntdition. for 
they Inuinplinnlly body forth their 
.uillior s own dictum. “ Practical Critic- 
ism i.s criticism in practice 
. exactly Mr Morse proposes to 

improve upon work such as this is not 
clearly seen in his letter. But I find 
inysc f uneasy al his suegesiiuii that 
we should avoid evaluating u writer's 
work or comparing it with thut or 
another writer and rather seek to find 
out, in a particular context, what 
role his style is playing ". Mr 
Morses very niciapliur indicates lhc 
superficial ily of his concerns. Ii could 
hardly have been employed hy a critic 
genuinely interfiled in context. I suspect 
that llus is just another version of genre 
criticism where in the end we come to 
the comfortable conclusion that what- 


wiply tired of Practical Criticism as tra- 
£rm»Uv nmciki'il ” Who dOCS PrO- 


iisMially practised Who does Pro- 
tow HouRh mean hy " people ", the 


, . - - "IlUi- 

cver work were discussing is good of 
its kind. 


Bdior members of (he Faculty nr Hie 
.fcaior? The latter. I would think, do 
Blinov* how practical criticism was 
'nfllonlly practised". If they are 


bid of any tiling, it nmy be of practical 
niticism as conducted now. Dr Williams 
iwgtsted that the young “ were scepti- 
w about the vocamilary of criticism 
i Maps, but a terminology is validated 
ftibt vigour and discipline with which 
ift used; practical criticism is not— or 
told not be — tied to any one speciflo 
vocabulary. It is the precision which is 
nal the extent to which the toims used 
KMJisteotly stand for something. It is 
lo find Dr Williams uppnr- 
htyngBcsring that the " central mull- 
tot si represented by practical criti- 
jtticonyus in * judging extracts ”. It 
awH be clear enough that judgment 
afliis conlexi is a thing far removed 
!™ ■* process of evaluation which 
iWr correspondent correctly regards as 
KccBlra of practical criticism. As Dr 


I 4-1% /\ | } J ! i. hajJjM p^uccd recently in France is Sir,— You will no doubt receive re- 

I II 1 rlH niTr\T * mS d H.vm^ , ^l*, PParen .‘.‘ 0 **' bu, i he p|>« lo yuur Correspondent's review of 

9 \ # til |L 'J I /I I I I I II , v Si!P c * practitioner*. But the "Slate of Baalish " in the Univer- 

^ ^V*J. 1/ v/JL S i ,y ° r ri-chnmri- 25 j from 

vy"'?- the central significance of u».«« : > • .... . . 

Kichurd*'s I'rnitUiil Criticism, of 


The State of English 


tiiosc mure closely involved and more 
distinguished Hum myself. May I, how- 
ever. frum f!m Inni...: i: 


Sit, —Your urilclc on "Tint Stale ,cf 
finfilisn ni Cambridge I February, 55) 
and (he ensuing correspondence (March 
V* l*“ v P. repeatedly referred to my. al- 
leged views and status. One Kcsltgtcs 
to enter an .ihe kind of corilcovcray 
which has, so orten. rradc the English 
Facully an object ot irony in I ho Lfulver- 
sity and at large. Bat there are" a num- 
ber of points i must set straight for the 
record. 

... tl) * came to Churchill College in 
October, lifil, from the. Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton to be ihe 
College's first Director of English Stu- 
dies. In 'due Course. I was invited lo 


aive a set of public lectures. These 
lectures dn “new readings of literature 

•n.l KlaiHn, ili...... I- Ilf.. r» :• , - ■ 


•nd literary theory In Marx. Freud and 
anthropology. With special refereitet to 
l ra/er and LCvi-Slrnuss ” drew hund- 
reds of listeners tram the English Fac- 
ulty and others. They also mnrkcd the 
beginning of my “ exclusion " from the 
Faculty. * . '• • 

The topics 1 raised and discussed in 
.these lectures have now become the 
thomc of perfunctory end marginal 
■circuses " taught bv different i«aur- 
era. They constitute, ten year? later, 
much of the > substance of Raymond 
Will lam s’s .proposals for a revision of 


* > ? .?•* ' - > ■ 


College and of English studies in the 
University. The help in teaching given 
by such as Q.D. Leuvis was invaluable, 
r ” , men obtained university prizes 

in English, n very good record of dcgrcc- 
classcs. nnd onc of our early students is 
now Himself a Director of Studies in 
English of another Cambridge college. 
. h ! s nwkes hypocritical nonsense of any 
insinuations about a conflict between 
the iFaoulLy rind mysetf over scholarship, 
teaching and professional standards. 

P.dlLIT* rcse ?reh students in 
Engtidi have frequenely asked to be 
supervised by me. J hnvo had the privi- 
«ge of supervising dissertations in part 
£ *L n wh - ol l 1 for . studenta from the 
Faculties of Classics, History, Moral 

Sooi ° lo 8y- The English 
Faculty has not. only r of used its gradu- 
s ^ dcn . ,s permission to come to me, 
'I? coses - hinted at dire 


Aiip rivi -h v a/;'- m uisiinginshecl Ihun myself. May I, Imw- 

wm5S h worX T'fr ,°[ f n,pson u n cvcr * froin ‘he (notorious?) dL-ng-.ge- 
umptex words or of Jakobson on ihe mem of the research <itudmii\ run i.ir,»r 
poetry of grammar ami the grammar uf some eommJm ' of ‘ nay' '$£' ' nHI * 


poctn*. . . , •. •/ - i lie review . s tone anu impreuwu*" 

(4) In its relaiivclv brief hiiiisrv . 1 ,n,cni1 1,0 'mpcrlmenee when I ilouht Iho more unfortimute since they “■ 
Riglish l ; uc u fly a [ C Cn mbr i d ac has' d . h u , Compcle " cc f who writes credit un account which contain!^ 

pened Icherby .h5 CVC ” ,h,s is lw « nl ' "»*h. When he writes of the Vo* 

SiSioiirS the se^lcS oM A ^ r ^ow ‘he stale of English Paper ut Part II that "withsudtlg 

Richards. William Empson.Q. D. I^avis fcrt did m.i 1 k' p . w i , 1 l,l,L ' !“. »*■ r » Us boundaries, it is no snWjj 

and. until the very close of his career Thi. U r . k' C c , 0,, ^iiumli|y mislead, (lie examinations m this paper ^ 
F. R. l.ctivis. Future historinns or the thesi^Por u niJr^li , p l,l ? n . °- r “ n,in .'' l ‘ ,wnrds propositions rather IbH 
subject, if there are such mav have a P^nlLw u pa P LI al p " rl 1 »■' »ew in fie lexis, nnd to deal mostly m Wg 
good deal to say about this record and re i nlcd ainn I m !* « uncrali,ics "• S 16 ™* l «* 

.bom lhc situalmn il has broogh. .boot. was. Si ^ °'i ‘Ill'S 


wus iircviously Impossible save (hroosi 
the original tom position is untnie.Ptf 
IPs genre papers (Novel, Traiedf. lb 
lory and Theory ol l.ilcrary Criecta) 
allow and encourage »n interest a ^ 
modern. As your correspondent ooted 
there* is ii puper at Part I which cow* 
Ihe period 1 830 in lire present (hy- 
Tile review’s lone and imprecision W 
Iho more unforhinaie since they «■ 
credit un account which contain®* 
Ii nth. When he writes of the ^ 
Paper at Par! II that "with sucliptf 

poiiw hiuinil-iriiMi ii ic nn KlllffllSt I" 


I doubt whether this \snuld help lo- 
wurds the “ scientifieity " (what a 
word It that Mi Morse offers as n suil- 
ahle as|u ratio n in the rising critic. It's 
hard to he sure, in fact, wlmt he means 
hy this since lie disdains to give any kind 
of reference. But if he is sngucsling limi 
wc replace l.cavis’s approach to critic- 


ism with descriptive linguistics, he had 
hotter. abandon nis argument altogether. 
Linguistics, even ut its most intellectu- 
ally respectable -say in ihe work of 
Halliday— isolates syntax from subject- 
matter and so conspicuously fails to 
provide what Mr Morse claims that he 
wants, the sense of a context. 

If Mr Morse’s approach goes any- 
where, it is hack lo Saintshury and Kor 
who led the reader away from the texts 
of Shakespeare and Pope into a pseudo - 
poetry of (heir own writing. It wns be- 
cause of such figures- -heads of English 
Schools in their tiny - that Leavis’s work 
was necessary. It is still needed. And, 
at n time when outstanding young critics 
like Ian , Robinson uml J.olm Sullivan 
are building upon l.ea vis’s foundation, 
il is snd lo find limi one or their con- 
temporaries is doing his best lo root it 

P PHILIP IIOIISHAIIM. 

Dejiiiiimenl of English, The Univer- 
sity of Glasgow W2. 


~ Vl v i tiiviaiiii rv» tjr 

xfian uses the word " jiidguient ", {( 
"«Murao the enemy of spontaneity ; 
wit* a creating his own devils, l lvalii- 
JKW* a accessary consequence or and 
TOWpntem from tfmt “ primary con- 
Wto which Profcssoi Knights refers. 
Rrowy contact " is lost when litera- 


UkhIcw a * 1 something else, as material 
mtiw of ihe history of tonics, for 


navis, hiilure h Slorinns nf ihe .l. m u mini- iownru.s proposiuons rioiivi ■““."T' 

if there are such mS! have a ffeSL U pa P L,| ' nl P “ rt 1 » ' ie w in lie lexis,' nnd lo deal mostly in W 
a! to say about this record and Snredm the nri !* J . , ' n,issi ^’ l y generalities", he misleads dang* 
c situation it has brought about. was and i fiilftl »-omposiiion which Are the boundaries of the Tra^Mj 
renom ffrrmnn , ■ ?ho ut slill, an opiioiial extra. The History und Theory of Literal? 'Ljj? 

GEORGE STEINER. relation Is noft olarilied hv your corre- ism naners less " generous "? I n W 
Churchill College, Cambridge. *- ^ “ lo « l1 *««■• hits it those^papers questions on ind'^ 

Ilia back in the 9511 s Ted Mmrhm. „L.«' An? PP 


‘“Sill lure lilts !1 

tire back in the 1951k Ted Hughes was 
P l *ll«l. tip a class on the strength of some 
Sir,— I have only just seen your Special Poems he turned in ". The tone is alto- 
orrespondenl’s report on Cambridge seiner too bland, too pn'trnnizinu. ofFcn- 
na sh (Februurv 25 1 . nnd I iln nnt nmu stve v so. anti ihp Pplisun nnn iL. 


SSSSTT IF ,h 7 -PwiS in their 
h A h a ««UB. research students 

™ » per- 


.«.7iT me on a per- 

sonal basis— though I have never en- 
cournged them to da so. 

O) I do not know whnl Dr Leavis 
means by ' uvlclleoliiality ” ,j{ M 

^ n ' ^ seems lo belong to the 

■fSS 


those papers 'questions on iw 1 
texts and authors are sol. Anyp?" 
in literature cun consume mo« 

„ 7 * - ywui oficcmi r-T"* in . i nc tone is alio- than u viiUablu for studying d. F" tT ; 

Correspondent s report on Cambridge seiner too bland, too patronizing, offen- n ai? or one year no one is B*& J , 

p?i*iSsa{V£, , E r^fhiv’ibo^'of'rl^ 

,1k. r,™ 8 " 1 - -™- - -Mur $ : 

My proposal fora course on Lilera- hopeflll| y provides the stu- Paper do it is true, deal in “ huge^J 

lure and Marxtspi (now to be given from ®PI»rtunHy for sustainod ralit^s but this may reflect 


ffauw or the history of topics, for 
JJBi“ mnl, er how iuipurlant we 
Gri n - 1 ? ! °n ks t« h e. Dr Hollo- 

fen JJ5, .1? r ) nl r uvur ,,1C l ,u, t fifteen 
ill 0 ? c m vc , bccn on capital 
should surely have 
*•"*-**•• 

attitudes betrays (lie 
ThJh* El,R,lsh Faculty at Cam- 
hLi« K1i0r l °f the study-group 
an . d . Theory of Literary 


--- — _ w. p>ii UU i uim;uxsiod, 

C nn.,o a h VC T de ,T, 7 Posidon clear often 
Rhmfn* t f- v re8art C Ericli Auerbach, 

1 modern 

. IHeriry studies. It is (he tradilion of 
collaborative, mutually 'critical inter- 
b ^ tweca literary history, practical 

^St m ^K! d K inSUi ’ l ' C4 which They n- 
present,. Which seetm to me to provide 

a basis fOr a aenous syllabus. The WO rk 
A* Richards atnl William Bmpson 
(whtjsa presence Is, more and more, the 

W in o y of language 
fh«* F°?T^ hps. added vital elements to 

iT° M ».^at it W That of 
Comparative LI (era ttare'itf only one way' 
of viewing thc prebfeln. Real bJchiSg 
nnd entidsm opens books, it dSa ib? 
close them; It passes across' national - 

fronlicrs. .1^. 


f ULWi is lllUrUlg 

ntpro anil more In the directions 1 auc- 
fiemed. !■ ■ 

• f2) During' my Directorship of English 
Studies, from 1961 to January, 1969; 
English achieved a thoroughly happy 
and . spljd position in the .life pf. ( tho 


i'i-i'.f i:, l 


. , I.; ■ ’I*]. 

1 'r-i 

n :» ! *5; i-‘ il 




Personal service 

from 


<r Smaller Shop 


T J! 1 '• T . 8 |wn In,,n aroimipni •> T. 'T kl i«r sustained ralilics ", but this may r 
next year) did include the English • 1| , does Provide such an that the candidates have scope fotjg 

periodical Scrutiny : for what seems, to PP°rinnlly; what need " hopefully " ? Individual talents and interests 
nre the good reason that Scrutiny'* Such 'imprecision of fact and argu- the aiven area! rather than reflag : 
critique of Marxist approaches to liters- P 1811 * hfecomes (intentionally 71 mislead- " crucial shift” away f rom 
lure la intelligent and powerful, nnd I *hen h e reports lhal at Part I “ Eng- Crf[JSi which your corrtspW"? , 
would naturally want students to' read *sh Ldemure from Oas^in to the m?- ££"' * * ^ 

ihts, as the whole question comes up ? en | 18 covered “rather breath- dc ecls ' . . .. . no . rm isly && 

anatn I fhlnt UAI» z'. r less V 1 in fmir , vdin I hauvm Im ihLs l 8085^1(1 r , 1 


an « f'icory of Literary 
hts n r w, h Jhc appended note 
forf, , p®I? 0n * cm bodies it yet more 
2 m«| an » h , 3 emb ® r of Hie group 

'i'SbbJ'TSp 1 pose * in which 

HhuaSH, ^ ll,tc rc«cd in certain 

k '° L nvcnIc ntly) lhe 

$ i I hI *i u 8hi Icscf. and 

kl nhal^t,* 0 ^ijnljzc the Faculty 


Sir, -Pour l ; .ng lit xliulcnis : at Sus- 
sex (I-'chriiiuy II). at Exeter (Maurice 
Evans. February 25), and no doubt nil 
over, they arc reviled fur their low taste 
in rending Tolkien fur ” pleasure ", by 
tutors who regarded Gawaln ns 
“ work ". One wonders how carefully 
those tutors read Giurnlu: do they know 
who ediled the standard edition? (Tol- 
kien, fur one.) Do they know the 
sources of what they term "Tolkien" 1 
[Gawuin. for one.) Bui perhaps they 
do, since there seems to be a tendency 
to ridicule those sources as unworthy 
of serious attention— for example, 
P. W. Bateson’s uninformed recent 
attack on Hemaill in the New York 
Review uf Huok\. 


Trit^ i. . ! a ! ,/c *■« Faculty 
[£«! [ff’Dr WUi- , d hnvc , bccn Pre- 


fb) W e,, l“. nd . Dr 

Sein’d *nI r «! Fei Symbo1 ant! 

1 ® P r Watson “ ilRlnriral 


dC ir- ri laneero^^ 

again. I think your Special Correspon- !*5& ' n . four papers, and notes that . 1 have caUfd.thb tjm& 

dents mistake arose from the fact that Fnsbsh Literature and its Background bettUWe ? Sh -„„n^k of ltWS 

* n if, I»Per containing my. proposal i 5 i!D C0 WPj" 1 crammadinio a 8 sin ale an ^ any SPfP ,, . , “ d 8 ,?^nlv be ^ 
fwtad, as jt happens,*! -dfd dot^ve- •N er « this more worthy of ? n . d mBnifcat^KHis ca. oniy 

him) n Is possible to misread the pnnetua- VSJS*. JS? fl that periods 1300 - fu! * „ H 1 1S . ob ^ rv HHu. J mcful i* W 
Uon and ,an to attribute lo Althusser a JJJ0.J 550-1 700 and 1700-1830 are em?h hl ?si {sh 

*mriny which he'has not, crammcd jnto a single paper ’’? ,ul5 nre -. und of 

to my knowledge, wntten. . H Are the reasons the same as those whh-h neolls v,ew of lhc 

t a footnote 10 pr * u PPOrt his statement that tho SrS ' Facul| v. I am not certain) ^ 

Leaves subsequent teller? 11 Subject paper at Pun ri •. . V? 20 *? 1 awav from “the (erntory • wfr 


a in p N . v, L“ r "J" niwoncai 

Ii? a t tf Bh u s, "« Drydcn". 
S T 811 may be, it 
iiniwil!^ l**o best interests 


C? ,nal me best interests 
f-WlK and the Faculty 
8 «iE!£: 50 ur Bcnily in need 


’ 50 ur Bcnily In need 
persuade junior 
Hrfcn «i.r. n ?? ,1 ^ ers to ahandun their 


("‘wtnsirli.Mi-. . .. w »”«»uun ineir 

'M. ■BBto 1 .™* ,0 literature in general 
f^^SmlE."? 11 1 *5 ^Haborative 

JnT, 1 Kimipa to read T.. act 


LeavS^ 
bclteve, 
1947 I v 
joumais 
some ha 
his sen! 
sLtvck, 1 
1961, 1c 


. &I Jnhi TJnMai BwAitllcn, a member 
.ot lhe Oavrtl ft diaries Orflop, spei'lalLtei 
. in siubiecu like- lihiarv, imfu&iry, irans- 
■ pod. bin, ulTen a persunal service Inr 
, wulomer* IdMn liwnc unj otoisexi an 
. W tyrtes Uf bouki. Tiic shop Is u Jli 
1 Wuhurh ; PtAc<.- WCI. lebphnne number 
01-580 9<49. Il ynn dp nut yel know Uib 
» tKip. .why not -call L (Iwidemaljy,. the 
vnfliptete Uuvid £ durtas nn» Is on 
permanent drtpfwO If wu are firing far 
from lhe boalcihup, why noi - try our 
pjiuaj service ? 


memoranuum,’ 
George Watson has'exprettdd dotibi as! 
to whether hjs Facul ty Wpuld ieach 5 Coift- 

E aratlve Litoratiire well.. . He may indeed 
e right. • But why exclude: ithose who ; 
•miajtttry lodoso7 . 

The above should make plain, 1 as 
well, that 1 am In some agreement with 
Mr Watson's strictures. on current struct 

: turol font "Th. nraUAiln....... j ..... 


npaittm could -bo. said tob* hm^J ww Tor this ** ujche "be“widX books and recommended » 

Ws mf luenec was central, was .indeed J®V glrt be “sheer pedagogic vin- CVCr s P ccifics l he l®*®* D L°5(flt^ 
the only ngmticaui critical force. When .^wness” ? f s he less “ atEil-1** obvious) either 

*S was J«». h his. rtifcain^S Keats and does iWause (only the books which 

wi4lt otiicr retirements hi.: the same ,I 2 P ' J ' *«* synonyms as »3£l or from which that lop^ST*: 
a ^wwwisus iodfied ‘broke down • Vl J n t popular*** “modern "9 C jf.. fend several books at 0“ e . 

awdatiop and j£°j h M th - s " widc, y thought “ ®J. matter what form the 

^.omnmiiaduiB importance^ Prodecesso rs of those underarath? ,it > na mkc, the works nuJflJS it, I: 
cbridith«s-_ -for . further development . now - it seems, would, Poetical criticism, as I i* 

w ” J R?! l .. <thor0, ■ - ^ IhM.fe still Ihe casii .Jttdy comics- than Pope 7 Perhnn^S^ . aid and tool in the 


iy • *<4g3 m %Lam m 1 »r«. B * i «• + 


** w M'lwiuivo. UI1 wuriOfU SLTUCr 

: tttralteni. .iThc. pretentiousness and ipiaf 
■ iinpcn*iPabftiiy of a Bpdd'deql 6r Wt ! 

(fHlf 'iitl % H ^k%.r.eRlf w Mi r «'i * 4 
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%S n JJ° Fcad To ask this, 
*hcn 11 is often 
f -Opposed L T™ Senilis criticism 
" ” 8 ’ "" 

w"™” S J9U 10 

Sr -i ' 1 1,1 

you n,at * con - 
^ *9 *he recent article 


exception Inin Piekiiid ,iki< jmu- 

iL-udings Ini the urmvisily poetiy 
Society. al«iiig with Dili liuilci, I'elci 
■ ,ir ler. Dnviil Htilhinnk. Anilivw l.loyd. 
Adrian Mitdiell. .md Mieiiad Ham 
hiii ger. 

1 railiei iKnibi ii any oiliiT inuveitity 
lins piihli.hed and hosted ->o many enll- 
lenmonuy |v,l-is in one aeudi-niic y.:u 
It literary activity :ii iliis nnivvisily liiit 
now eonv {■■ iis nadii. ii is doiililless 
necmi>e I lie ne:u -complete indillcicncc 
nt the 1 acidly llmw nian> ever came 
to licai one of 1 lie pools iiieniiiincd 
above Vi is mnv well nvallcd hy .Hide ill 
apathy. II ,i void cliaiacieri/o presc-ni 
literary aetiviij at this establishment. 
1**711 may lie lecnlleil ns “ n vciy good 
year **. 

I mi glil also livid lhal LEA nKo 
proved academic lesideiiec ol tin- editor 
and piiblishei of the ilow ilel imct " jiule 
innjrj/iiic- " t vi lo/u. nnd si ill remains 
that of ihe editor nnd publisher of 
Stem/ H, -till illumes - u review ur inter- 
national experimental poetry publishing 
Bory, Blaine. Chopin. Gcr/, Higgins, 
Morgan, Nichnl, Jundl, Xisto. etc. 

NICHOLAS ZURBRUGG. 

School of European .Studies, Univer- 
sity of East Anglin. 


the university Tor dropping Spenser as 
a Special Subject: arc students of the 
university recently graced by C. S. Lewis 
no longer familiar with the fascinating 
complexities of Books Jl and III Of (he 
Faerie Quecne ? Il would appear that 
students are being cheated, deprived of 


a significant dimension uf F-nglish (and 
world) literature; understandably they 
turn to such substitutes as are still 


accessible, no nutter how their educa- 
tion has been neglected. 

CONSTANCE B. IIIBATT. 

8 Wytliam Abbey. Wytlum, Oxford. 


Sir, — May 1 point out lo your Special 
Correspondent on the " State of Eng- 
lish” at Durham (February 18* that the 
magnrine lie noticed in the university 
bookshop lying alongside Nasty Tales 
and rejoicing in the name of Thrlllinst 
Murders was in fuel none other than 
the renowned Oz. hiding beneath a 
irnuipe-ltiril cover designed ns a 
pastiche nf the American "True 
Detective " genre. 

Unfortunately lor (he editors, the joke 
recoiled, as most of the magazine’s more 
casual readerdiip failed lo recognize 
it as well— von enn't. of course, always 
(el I n book hy its cover, or a .student by 
Iris flannels ? 

ALAN PULVF.RNESS 
51 Porlersfield Road, Norwich. 


‘The Abuses of 
Literacy’ 


msiiiniin * HI fil'd iM IiUUt" 

bonk, bin lines uni imlicitle wliethcr 
he considers it in In- “ scatological adol- 
escent satire - ’ like (I:, or hard-core 


Ignorance of the pro found mytliic and 
psychic content (let alone artistry) of 
the repudiated literature. Similarly, 
your correspondent visiting Cambridge 
(February 25) appears to congratulate 


pornography, of which they could find 
an abundance of examples lo have 


prosecuted In any town they cared to 

.1 I A —A 


choose. Their heavy guns arc Instead 
largely reserved for tactual material 
which they see as a threat to our present 
social system. They generally play down 
their political leanings, but past affilia- 
tions and occasional remarks show (hat 
(hey are mainly on . the extreme right 
wing. This Is why Ihey attack such 
things as the Schoolbook, and this is 
why in these cases iltcv receive such 
enthusiastic support from the police ar.d 
others. , ‘ 

Censorship of the arts may well be nn 
8 downward swing at present, but 1 


11 uunn wfm.w -'-—a — - I' — » . 

would submit that political censorship 
fwhfoh has far more serious effects) is 


Sir,— I fear your special correspon- 
Jcnfs report on literary activity at the 
University or East Anglia (March 3) is 
far from complete. It is simply not 
true that since the demise of the early 
one-shot literory review called Square 
One "hardly any creative writing has 
been published ut this university,. 

In 1970. well, after the demise Of 
Square One. while editing Mandate fa 
Students* Uninn newspaper subsequently 
replaced by Twice l. I deliberately made 

. r _ miUluh rsMii ntTpmn. 


(which has Tar more serious effects) is 
very much alive, and kicking hard. The 
Special Powers Act hus recently been 
used, to imprison one man. and fine 
another, for possessing literature " re- 
lating to an illegal organization The 
BBC and ITV operate very severe cen- 
sorship on reporting from Ireland. The 
Race Relations Act is used not against 
Mr Powell but against black commun- 
ity papers. The Industrial Relations Act 
oontams serious restraints on publica- 
tion of material that may he held to be 


nf this Tm in .iT kviisni-.liip. hm tln-y are 
xk.iiL'dy nu tried in m.il.e the point. Il 
ix vciy ecuiifuriiiig for writeix to be 

i'iIiIc to p;ii t-.idi other uii lire h.u-k .mil 
"■»y eu-.iir-.hi p\ finisheri, we’re UK " : 
lilld it i> indeed all imporUihl iu3\.UK'e 
lhal we are able lo discio.- Sex far more 
fic«.-ly t Im n ten or twenty years ago. 
But in the rc;il world outside, in sup- 
posedly free and democratic Britain to- 
day, censorship U riTe. arid certain 1 y 
not diiniiiisliinj! 1 tncniiifuriiihlc :i> it 
■I my be in have to I'.iee lip 10 hard |iolj- 
tioal facts. I led ii is vital ihat discus- 
sions of censorship should not lose 
sijilit ut iliis luirxh rcul ily. 

RICHARD HANDYSIDE. 

Stage 1.2) Tlici ihalris Komi. London 
WCIX MSI.. 


statement ijsupe I 7 hl ih.ii die Mulish an- 
llnopolojrists “ciealed the prinuplc of 
■indirect iuh-'“ is .ilsu imiisense. WJ10 
were ilu-y and how and vs lien ■ ml where 
did l hey do il ? 

L. Ii. E.VANS-PKI U HARD. 

All Souls Lollege, Oxl 01 d. 


Duplication 


Sii.— Wc are dismayed to have in- 
curred Mr L;l lire rice’s indignation over 
volume five {Menu tries and impressions) 
of uur Dudley Hcuri Ford Madox Ford 


(March 31. We could evidently Imve 
kepi him happy by assiduously deleting 
from volume five every item available in 


from volume five every Item n vail able in 
volume one ( The Goad Soldier. Selected 
Memories nnd Poems) This done, the 
purchaser of volume live would hnve 
acquired n volume from which niuchf of 
the best materia] was missing : to obtain 
the full selection of Fold's best miinbio- 
grnphicfll writing, lie svould have hnd 
aho to buy volume one (mostly devoted 
la TAe Good Soldier). This would 
doubtless hnvc given rise to indignant 
protests from other readers. 

In the event, xvc concluded that most 
people would be glad to have lhc heal of 
the autobiographical male rial gathered 
into u single volume, especially as they 
would have bought volume one (if nt all) 
for The Garni Soldier and Graham 


Greene’s introduction, nnd they would 
regard the sntnll selection nf ntldilionnl 


pieces as (he bonus it svns intended lo be. 

MAX REINHARDT. 
The Bodlcv Head. 9 Bow Street, Lon- 
don, WC2E 7AL. 


Sir,— Much as I would like to be able 
to, I find it hard to accept Peter Fryer’s 
contention (•February 18) that "censor- 
ship is virtually dead in this country ". 

He mentions The Little Red School- 


Applying 

Anthropology 


Sir,— In going through sunie note- 
books I find a (mutation from the lute 
Clyde Kluekholn's widely circulated 
Mirror for Man (1949). He says: 


pornography, 01 - something different 
altogether. The SchnolfinoVs (weniy- 
lltrce pages on sex. like ite other 180 

E ngiH, wore intended, and nre accepted 
y most people who have rcud the 
bonk, its n totally serious and respon- 
sible ittilcmpi lo provide young people 
with practical in fori nation . And yet I 
was prosecuted and convicted of pub- 
lishing the honk. 11 process which cost 
me over i!4,(HU) and more than six 
months of my Lima Hardly n "trifling 
ftnd boring rearguard notion" is Mr 
Fryer seems in suggest. (The Inanity of 
my trial was recently emphasized by 
a Glasgow magistrate's verdict that the 
book — in its original edition— was not 
obscene or Indecent.) 

I fear Mr Fryer underestimates lha 
real threat nf self-appointed moral 
guardians. It is true that "serious" 
novelists, playwrights and film-makers 
now appear in be largely free of re- 
straints oji “ erotic realism ", The moral 
brigade often unpear to be little 
concerned with this type of material — 
or for that matter with hard-core 


During the recent war applied tm- 
thro polony blossomed . British nnlltro- 


tlina Social Survey, ami in (lie fttltl. 
One mnn wns political adviser for iho 
whole Middle Entt, (mother carried 
the main ndiuinistrntivc burden for Iho 
vasi Anglo-Egyptinn Sudnn, still an- 
other bundled I in is on problems In 
Kenyn nnd Abyssinin. 


This makes us look pretentious, stupid 
nnd vulgar, nnd r think il should bo 
slated, in case this should set into iho 
history of our subject, tluiL Tt is, at nny 
rate in my opinion, complete rubbish. 
Who these people holding "Important 
posts '* were I cannot Imagine. However, 
ns I have sometimes been asked If f was 
“ poll l leal .adviser for the whole Middle 
East" 1 have n right to reject this im- 
putation. I would wish to put It on re- 
cord that I was nothing of the kind — I 
was just an insignificant captain who 


held np important position whatsoever. 
With regard to the anthropologist who 
Is supposed to have “ carried (lie main 
administrative burden for the vast 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1 can only sup- 
pose that lhe late Professor Nadcl Is 
referred to. In fact, lie had nothing to 
do with administfatiori of the Sudan. For 
good measure I may well add lhaL the 


Book Review 
Index 


■Sir,- -In Auici'icii those wishing 
In verify the state of critical opinion 
regarding >111 y purlieu |y r u ill hoi ur (lie 
assessment uf any <»f his bunks, have 
the choice of three ilitTercm indexes to 
hook reviews. No such I’ aci lilies exist 
in this country. 

Pin ns have, the ret ore. been drawn up 
fur ihe publication ol a British Review 
index, to be published monthly with n 
quarterly and niimial cumulation of Ihe 
titles listed (which nre estimated to total 


some 10,001) per year). In addition 
every issue w;i!l list nm only books first 
reviewed during the past month but also 
those already listed in earlier issues but 
having received further reviews during 
this month. 

The journals to be indexed will com- 


prise the leading book-reviewing publi- 
cations of interest to the general reader 
(five dailies, ten xvccklics, throe month- 
lies) as well ns those meeting the needs 
of the specialist (some forty quarterlies). 
Not included will be reviews of: 
children'*!' books, science fiction, crime 
or detection, books published outside 
the United Kingdom, books outside Ihe 
sphere of the hnniunitics. 

Excluded also will he reviews of a 
few lines only, of the type variously 
known as " Briefly Noted ”, " Short Re- 
ports ", etc. 

It Is hoped at n Inter stage to add a 
section listing reviews ol plays aud 
films and also to organize a service 
for supplying, on request, reprints of 
reviews listed in the Index. 

Whether the Index, provisionally cal- 
culated to cost £12.50 a year, can in 
fact be launched depends, of course, on 
the number of subscribers that will bu 
forthcoming. It xvould be greatly appre- 
ciated, therefore, if those sufficiently 
interested to be likely to subscribe, 
would notify the undersigned. 

J. H. HUIZINGA. 

8 Lennox Gardens Mews, London 
SWI. 


P oloalsis hold important posts In the 
orcTan Office, the Admiralty, (ho 
British Information .Service. Ihe Wnr- 


‘Dylan Thomas 
in Print’ 


are Dylan Tltomns's publishers in this 
counlry, wit) be publishing this book 


in (lie summer, price L'5. Our edition 
lias been updated by Watford Davies. 

' ’ M. ROGERS. 

l.'M. Dent anil Sons Ltd. 10-13 Bed- 
ford Street, London, WC2E 9UG. 


‘The Fire Engine 
that Disappeared’ 


The Athlone Press 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Smallest Slavonic Nation 
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Sir, — Wo noticed your review (Mardi 
3) of Dylan Th twins in Print, by Ralph 
Maud, published by the University nf 
Pittsburgh Press and feel sure your 
readers will like to know that Dents, who 
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Sir,— Your reviewer of The Fire 
Engine^ that Disappeared by Sjowail 
nnd Wahloo said that no translator was 
named in the book (February 4). In 
fact Joan Tate translated ii from Ihe 


fact Joan Tale translated it from the 
Swedish, and this is flgted on tho tltlc- 




pago of the book on all copies now 
leaving our warehouse. 

GILES GORDON. 
Victor Gollanc7. Lid, 14 Hcurielia 
Street, London WC2E SQL 
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GERALD C. STONB ; 

Dr Slone’s is the first study in English of the Sorbs, once known as Wendi 
or. Lusat tarts who, now living as a national minority in modem Has I 


.Genoany and resisting all attempts at germ anizat ion. are the last repfeaen* 
tatives or the Slavonic tribes there. Based largely on Sorbinn sources -it 
considers many aspects of lhc history, language and literature of the nation 
and. shows the xpcci fie nature of its lively folklore and traditions. 

0 485 I J 1 29 28 th February £3.50 
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encouraging 1 illegal " strike action. The 
laws of contempt are used far more 
commonly lo muzzle public discussion 
of important issues than for tbe pro- 
lection of defendants, for which they 
were origina II jl Intended. .The Official 


Jean de ia Taille: Dramatic Works 


icuidbwu « • 77 -’ ' 

it my policy u» publish new poems, 
interview i. letter and manifesUW by 
“Children nl Album ’ including;, Mitt 

mm — _ 11 ■ - n .ii.a 7 ' Am Dit’lldM 


^ ller iMireh 3) ' 
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Horuvti/. Hihm Patten. Tom Pickard, 
Pete Hoida, Henry , Graham. Libby 
Houston, Jeff Niiiiall. G'wlvlc Rrcdy^ 
• f ivineif nne , Bob' ' CmwOe* 


. worn 7 ■ V - 

Secrets Act b wide y abused by govern 
meat al (ill levels tb deny citizens, infor- 
mation about lhe bejhaviour : ol their 
civil scrvttnM (iViic’rt. '*•!.: \ < -1^.'' ‘'K ' • 
' One could give many more -ttamplea 


mi-H 


now^'i, : r „ tv f. vhi.- „ir 

Dinah : Ltvingttone, . Bob Co»lnpfe 


ediled hy K AT M LB EN HA L ^ nnd C. N. SMITH 

.Saiil ft furiettx. La Famine, Le Negramant. Les Corrtuun and the. tn*atisd 
De T Art dc la TragHdie appear together for the first time since La tai lie's 
death, edited with full critical apparatus from this only authoritative text 
The introduction reassesses U Tallle’s political, religious and literary attl- 
tudes, his imitation of classical drdma and his translation Of Ariosto’s II 
tNegrorftatliei ■ AHdonc Renaissance Library 
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To the present and back 


Girls in uniform Catherine’s Neo-Classicist Turkish treasures 


H-.I’EK Ml hNCII ! 

Crisis in Utopia 
324pp. 1 nngmun. £3.75. 


T lie story of Trislun da Cunha as (old 
by Peter Munch is conceived as the 
. resistance of contm Unitarian values 
to the blandishments of Economic 
Man. A group of people settled on 
(lie island in the early nineteenth 
century uiul wen l through a period of 
communal ownership under the 
benevolent aegis of the founder. 
William Glass, followed by u period 
of private ownership or partnership. 
These people also made a transition 
from a barter economy, which 
flourished in relation to whalers and 
sailing .ships, to a subsistence 
economy, following the disappear- 
ance of .sail. Throughout these 
changes, chances and transitions, 
their mum contact with authority was 
the British Crown and tile Church of 
England, both of which, from time 
to time, favoured abandoning the 
island or else at tempted to impose 
some rational order and progress on 
its highly traditionalist and anarchic 
social organization. 

The slory nf the islanders’ deep 
reverence fur the outside world, 
especially us represented by Crown 
and Church, and their stubborn re- 
sistance ly the elTorts of chaplains 
and. later, administrators is ii curious 
one. Living according to principles 
of modified anarchism and passive i 
resistance they were hardly able to 
confront the incursions of outside 
authority in an active, united way. 
More serious, however, was the direct 
invasion from the outside world 
which occurred during the Second 
World War and thereafter. A sta- 
tion was set up and then a factory, so 
tbnt the islanders were introduced to 
a group of expatriates in their midst 
and to a money economy which 
afforded them a small degree, of lux- 
ury. Bui their subsistence; economy 
remained linked to tfrelr values and 
to their social organization ; money 


was conceived ,r. operating largely 
out side the basic relationship of 
nuitiiiil reciprocity and the contract 
labour irreguJailj provided for (he 
factory was regarded as quite second- 
ary (o obligations deriving from tlieir 
own funning. 


! The typical organization of the 
islander was a small, partly seir- 
selccied group. ba-.cd on kin, over- 
lapping with other such groups and 
hnihling up into an overall inter- 
locking paLtern. This required very 
little overt leadership since role, sta- 
tus and function were completely 
understood wit hum external defini- 
tion. The typical organization was 
symbolized by the boats, which were 
partly a source of competition and 
Status but above all vehicles of co- 
operative skill and un flamboyant 
courage. Such a style of living had 
only marginal similarities with con- 
tract labour for a fish-factory or with 
relationships mediated through the 
obstruct medium of cash. Islanders 
did in fuel come to assign monetary 
values to both boats and homes, but 
these represented what had gone into 
them, mil surplus or exchange value. 
In a similar way, overlapping groups 
based on mutuality were only margin- 
ally adapted to the elective machinery 
of representative government eventu- 
ally Imposed on them. The arrival 
of a policeman was equally otiose ; 
the islanders knew neither violence 
nor crime. 


lime they acquired a sense of terrified, 
suspicious, corporate identity vis-a- 
vis the publicity and also in relation 
to a bureaucracy apparently deaf to 
their appeals to return to Tristan. 
When they did return, two years after 
(he exodus, they had to deal with an 
economic crisis and with coercive 
attempts to organize them in the 
building o| a new harbour. Their 
original open friendliness to the out- 
side world had disappeared and there 
began a series of moves back and 
forth between I lie islands and outside 
civilization, to which some returned, 
experiencing a second disillusionment 
—and so on. 


.lOSmiliNK KA.MM: 

Indicative Past 

23 X|ip. Allen and l liiwin. £.V> 5 . 


headmistresses emerte 1 
able characters, like 
M«J»r of Hast Putnev » 


It is difficult to sum up what all this 
implies in terms nf the prospects for 
utopian aspiration, despite Peter 
Munch's evident desire to draw a 
moral unfavourable to materialistic. 
Western values. The islanders cer- 
tainly avoided overt aggression, but 
not dissension. Indeed, tlio.se who 
cooperated were (hose who stayed: 
dissenters left. Intermarriage between 
the clan of the founder and later, rival 
clans was for n long lime closely 
restricted, and die activities of an 
over-zealous Anglican priest tem- 


porarily produced a further division 
by stimulating the growth of a Roman 


The biggest challenge to these 
values cume with the volcanic erup- 
tion of 1961 which forced the islan- 
ders on to the outside world, until they 
were finally resettled in Tristan Close 
at Culshot near Southampton. Here 
they encountered violence, crime, 
luxury and gadgclry for the first 
time, together with the impersonality 
of industrial society. (They could not 
conceive of a milkmnn calling with- 
out inviting him in.t Eventually they 
learnt to cope with doorbells, tele- 
visions and hairdryers —but not with 
publicity and curiosity. For the first 


Catholic coniniiinitv. Education and 
health were neglected. The island 
virtues, though real enough, were 
adapted to a very small-scale, static 
society at a fairly low level of 
economic development. On Tristan 
those virtues did in fact largely 
succeed in ameliorating the ill-effects 
of development ; but this tells us very 
little about how we can recover in 
industrial society the personal contact, 
the mutual aid. the direct sense of 
property and individual effort which 
was. evident throughout the colony's 
history. Dr Munch tells the slory 
clearly and thought fully, but his 
nostalgia has uu dear pay-off. Re- 
establishing a small-scale society 
with minimum inohllilv is simply not 
feasible. 


A healthy future? 


The twenty-three Girls' Public Day 
School Trust schools that survive to- 
day do so by grace of what might 
be called a mixed economy. They 
arc financed in part by fees paid by 
parents and in part hy local education 
authorities, who lake lip a proportion 
of the places. Whether their future 
lies with the stale or an independent 
education system, or whether they 
will manage to remain impaled on 
this insecure fence between the two, 
their beginnings .were unabashedly 
middle -class and sectional. 

<ll was in 1X71 that the Council of 
the Society of Arts invited influen- 
tial people to join a general commit- 
tee fur the furtherance of women's 
education and the specific promo- 
tion of " the establishment of good 
and cheap day schools for all classes 
above those attending the public 
elementary schools Maria Circy, 
one of the four founding mothers of 
the company formed in 1X72. which 
evolved into the Trust still operating 
schools as well-known as Black- 
heat>h. Oxford. South Hampstead 
and Sheffield 'High Schools, justified 
this class distinction on the grounds 
that " there is abundant evidence to 
prove that tlieir education is actually 
worse, und is far less adequately 
provided for them than that of fol- 
lower class". Her point may have- 
been exact, but unfortunately it is 
not one which Josephine Kamm 
bothers to pursue in her history of 
the Girls’ Public Day School Trust, 
a book crowded with information and 
facts that could be fascinating blit loo 
often remain leaden. 

Perhaps it is asking loo much to 
expect a glance hack al a 1 rollppe 
governess or a June Austen heroine 
to sot the scene. For the author 
rushes through a century of pro- 
found social and educational change 
wiLh hardly a glance beyond the 
sides ol her bonnet. A few pioneer 


M;«J»r ol East Putney ' 

dinner to celebrate hi 

elevation to the 

Ci ii Lon, said she was now?/ 


i fljrles Cameron 

[«j*d in the Court of Russia 
[ill* 


- . was noi 

rsma f b v, "II «» compi^i 
speed, l's bee:, use “I 


on .such occasions. J au.., 

ni *: 1 1 i .... ■"-Vi 


peat The Lay of X , 
Atinmel to myself 
Ci leaning such occasional mT, 
looking at the pictures reprota 
m foe hook ol those early K 
tresses, both battle-axes and kT 
ties, one wonders whethn * 
studies in depth would not b 
given a clearer picture of thosef^ 
live institutions and the ideas fc 
went into and out of them, \i& 
seems a pity in this centenary u 
of the Trust not to go beyond C 
confines of the evidence its Cara 
gave to the Donnison CwnniM 
on the Public Schools and so kHi 
exactly in what respects the dra 
grant system is “ a happy cwfe 
lion of control and independew' 
or even what it is like to be a# 
today at highly academic icfaj 
such ils these, for which even h 
year-old entrants to the junior t 
part men l.s arc thoroughly screened 
fine important fact emerge i 
basic to the difficulties woteKi 
education has faced at every Iwli 
the past ami which is al the mi 
the problems women face in sect) 
today, it was a lack of funds th 
first forced the Trust school 
compromise with local duals 
authorities, and they wereeansi$ 
bedevilled hy (he claims of is 
shareholders until they events 
bought them all oil over the 
twenty years. It was finunckil tin- 
gency more than any other foclurfe 
Impeded the development of pi 
education in the past, and it is 4 
nation’s financial stringency if 
still effectively prevents ww 
from enjoying as full lives as 
could. This is the conclusion^ 
Miss 'k.ainni's cliroiwlogiihl Ww 
prompts. 


lae* account of Cameron's life and 
hi is limely just now because of 
J! l]U j 0 f exhibition of Nco- 
flissicisni. sponsored by the Council 
Jr Europe, which is to he held in 
undon next autumn. Neo-Clussk-isni 
ithiefly an architectural phenome- 
na and the British architect who 
iwdutfd the new style into Russia 
iJxrt-in Leningrad especially it 
gained so handsomely is a key 

BP 1 * , , 

fsobel Rae appears to have gone 
U a[] possible sources for infomia- 
tjon about Cameron, but she has not 
gauged to add many significant 
Ibcii to those given in Georges 
bxitonttki's biography, translated 
fool the Russian in 1943, and in the 
catalogue compiled hy Tamara Tal- 
ks! lice and A. A. Tail of the Arts 
Council's Cameron exhibition of 
1967. It remains mysterious how 
Cameron, apparently without any 
ptioiu building experience, was 
i He la create for the Empress 
Catherine such confidently con- 
ccited, sophisticated and elegant 
tputmenh as those at Tsarskoe Selo, 
to which he set to work immediately 
Mbs arrival in Petersburg in 1779 ; 
iu is it clear how lie had become 
War with the Neo-Classical style 
k was flourishing in Western 
Liope during the preceding decade. 
■ Hiss Rue suggests that lie might 
fett fished Paris and made contact 
Ml architects like Sou f Hot. but she 
Lis il unlikely foal he met Robert 
W- who moved in grander social 
pities; there is certainly no mention 
t( Cameron in the Adam papers. 
Esreron could, however, have seen 
ww of the mansions Adam was 


designing in the ycais before Ik- left 
London for Russia Synn House, 
Osier ley. and Kenwood and he may 
have had his attention drawn lo foe 
new style being pioneered by Adam 
by his old i cache r Isaac Ware. 

But this is ail speculation : so 
is any attempt to explain Ii*nv 
Catherine the Great came to invite 
an unknown young Scotsman lo work 
lor her in Russia. The only link 
between her and Cameron and 
Robert Adam was the Frenchman 
Cldrisscaii. with whom Adam had 
studied in Rome ami who preceded 
Cameron to Petersburg. The docu- 
mentary evidence does not suggest 
that C’lerivscau was directly u-spon- 
sible for introducing i anicron to the 
Empress, but stylistic evidence sug- 
gests that the resemblance between 
Adam’s work and Cameron's may he 
explained hy Clerisseau's influence on 
both. 

Cameron, so far as is known, built 
nothing outside Russia, i hough Miss 
Rae says that he "may. lur all we 
know, have been the anonymous 
architect of some of the smaller 
houses then being erected in the new 
streets of Mayfair " (his father was 
a speculative builder) hut once 
again, this is only guesswork. In his 
introduction lo l.oukomski's bio- 
graphy David Talhot Rice suggested 
that future research might show 
Cameron to have been the architect 
of •' some of the vast array of un- 
assigued Georgian buildings or Eng- 
land. or more probably Scotland"; 
research has so far shown nothing of 
this kind. 

So Cameron’s reputation as an 
architect must rest on the work hu 
did for Catherine (lie Great at 
Tsarskoe Selo, on the palace he 
built for her son (he Ci rand Duke 
Paul at Pavlovsk and the temples 
and pavilions in its park, (he rela- 
tively modest church of St Sophia not 
far from Tsarskoe Selo, soniu 


he screaming limit 


'1™ LA ND and. . 
I!1LAR\ LEIGH (Editon ) 1 


Changing Hospitals 

jJlpP- Tavistock Publications, 
f 5.80. 


so great and its grasp on traditional 
ideas so tenacious, font there is a wise 
existing. -in its awn right. Tor research 
into ib peculiar problems of chunge. 


The fulfilling of positions 


J. A. JACKSON (Editor! : 
Rolo 


RUSSELL : 

Baron 

with |6 1 plates. 1 Fames ami 


G. Mr- LUCK aiid others i 1 

Patients, Hospitals and Operational 
Research 

210pp. Tavistock Publications. £3.75. 
[GORDON McLACHLAN (Editor) : 
Challenges fur Chnnge 

301pp. Oxford University Prtss,- for 
Nuffield Provincial hospital 
Trust. £3. - 


In the correspondence coltimrts, of 
The Times there has recent!^ hten a 
discussion on what is the fashionable 
word now used on all sorts of irrele- 
vant occasions lo describe all sorts 
rtf irrelevant actions. “ Communlcn- 


Mr Luck and his colleagues seem 
to have more idea of >t!lw running 
and management of a hospital than 
do the contributors to Changing 
Hospitals, but even they have 
moment* of naive surprise ("the 
level of demand tor physiotherapy 
appears to be quite arbitrary and 
are capable of propounding such 
truisms as : “ for example, whether a 
patient b ambulant or not may 
depend on the availability of nurees 
to enable him to get up There is 
probably a .place for the study of 
business-efficiency techniques in 
Jho riipnang of a hospital : these two 
books certainly do not help much 
towards that end. 


tjl in bridge University Press. 

£3.40. 
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books the word is applied to many 
aspects of hospital ndminlslratfoh^. 
G. M. Luck. .and his colleagues 
urnt criticism nt the start by stating 
openly that M technical jargon ctin 
/ create barriers ” before going on to 
’ produce u great deal of this umittrac- 
tNe commodity— and they respect- 




fully quote R; W. Revans as having 
aa id ; in 1 963, t hat '*• poor eommdnion- 








gr - 'mm 
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tioqs ore a major source of ineffici- 
ency in hospifols ". 

tit fa hard mo see the purpose 
behind these two books. Changing 
Hospitals deals with the elaboration 
of a project whose purpose seems to 
have been insufficiently understood 
by some of tho<e who wops taking 
pari : 

.. there was n strong fccffi.ng among soiuo 
opurali.onti] teams that dicfr senior 
colleagues did not recognise the 1 diffi- 
culties or lake much interest in foe 
projects once they had been selected 
and the outline plans drawn up. 

The authors realize, at the same Uoie, 


the fiaspital service is sii vail, Its amis 


In the introductory essay in Chal- 
lenges of Change Professor Revans 
emphasizes the need for compromise 
on many issues, if foe health service 
ia ;to' csonfotOC'fto/lpe .• personal arid 
sudccssful. He 'refers, us an example, 
to the dififiouity .foqi can.-tur-ise- |rorp 
the administrative severance of med- 
ical social work firom the medical 
services, a measure tak|?n. against all 
the evidence lhaJ these services are 
inseparable . 1 Other contributors sug- 
jP ? 1 nowadays the patient has 
insuomclent :proteolion against inade- 
quate sea-vice and (tie- doctor ' no 
source of advice about current 'de- 
velopments in medical knowledge. 
The need to give proper support to 
the greatly expanded consultant ser- 
vice and foe value of the smaller 
hospituls to the service are among 
other, subjects dealt' wnfo convine- 
tagly aud apn-abiy. The continued 
importance of general practice « 
recognized, and tlie neglect of envi- 
ronmental health is rightly deplored. 
These are useful and constructive 
essays for everyone copcomed with 
^ ,. f - - ^etopmeot of the 

National Heullih Service, ‘ :*'*;**• 


There enn be little doubt that among 
the founding Fathers of sociology tho 
epistemologically most sophisticated, 
even though persistently and Irritat- 
ingly ambiguous about his awn final 
view, ts Georg Simmel. Being much 
more than u sociologist himself he 
felt it necessary to approach hfs 
sociological studies with a cautious 
question, which happens lo be the 
source of all profound methodology 
in foe social sciences. The question 
might be paraphrased as follows ; 
How is it that we confront the mani- 
fold of events and observed behaviour 
in the world and interpret jt as social 7 
That we do make such interpretations 
is evident, for we do not simply con- 
fine ourselves ia sociology to speak- 
ing of particular acts or even pnrticu-. 
Jar persons. Rather wc speak of 
positions which, jin vc to be fulfilled, 
Jttd which John, may [Iff perfectly 
adequately when George, withdraws 
^rcures. But what. is the logical 
status, °f our statements about these 
positions? Simmel suggested that 
they had something like the character 
01 . w* Categories, and in one 
part of his work at least he seemed 
to argue consequentially for n 
sociology n priori, though he did in 
fact abandon this notion for a much 
more loosely, defined one of cate- 
gories arrived nt by abstraction. 

If one simply leaves aside all foat: 
,1s profound ui Simmel,' however 
one. can go on from his reflections 
to posit a specifically sociological 
empiricism. Sociologists tto, .n W « 
(hi W ctolo ? Ws ! <f<,.. ar“u ™b 0 S 
htauen behaviour.; They, talk about 
roles, and focy Urge upon us that foa 
sociological perspective , is. giined if 

when we look out or foe world, wa 
see, not people pr , behaviour, ' but 
roles. Tl|tus_the iVork Of'OeorEQ 
Mend and Charles Cooley,/. Of ffod- 
aaihroDotomsi. r 


of Talcott Ihirxons and his col- 
leagues who sought to outline a 
general theory of human action 
before subordinating it In xystcim- 
thqory, has oil been used to blur 
Simmers problems und to posit a 
kind of empirical sociology of tho 
middle range based upon the con- 
cept of role. In the United Stales 
and jin England, where any sort of 
uncritical empiricism can gel a hear- 
ing, role theory became the standard 
sociology of those intermediate 
grade colleges and universities 
which were too discipline-conscious 
to rest content with the kind of 
statistical empiricism which domi- 
nated British sociology in the 1950s, 
but tiot theoretical and critical 
enough lo devise more analytical 
concepts which would serve lo put 
the notion of role in ils place. In 
Germany, on the other hand, when 
Ralf Dahrcndorf wrote Homo 
Soclologlcns to introduce rolc- 
annlysis to German readers, u much 
more interesting debate wax Marled 
which a still going on. 


i he epistemological problem' 
■Simmel originally posed. 

'Because sociologists use ihj 
cept of role in u highly special#* 
despite Its coinmonsensc 
it was a useful idea to mew' 
discussion between a sociao^j 
philosopher and a literary cri® 
order lo allow (he sociolop 
explain his meaning ; and agasF 
useful lo have here an aM)® 
men's relationships to roles al®^. 
cnl points in the life-cyclr. JW 
this must surely be pnmanO J 
psychological matter. ■ 


on. £4.95. 


Hiicun tudiiy is quite csi-cpiionally nrli- 
I'lilaU- ailil can lake die hearl mil nf a 
nuw Imok .is Iasi as .uijunc nt All 
Sunk 


Up to this point the ftnJJ 
^ i c VmiKAVpr. a iitdt 


.■The^difficulty with publishing any 
? of thi . s cpnc€ Pt in Britain 


mission OI tnis concept in Britain 

Si™ ? rcs ® nt time is that most of 
those who have ent invnhm.i 


I “w most or 

those Who have got involved in role- 
theory uncritically have found the 
notion coming apart in their hands, 
and. foe subsequent debate is multj- 

Th?l n ? 1 u na i ? nd vef y confused. 
E. Joh j; jBCks °r n ' the hi 8 hly Intel- 
ligent editor of this Cambridee 
series of ’’sociological studies”, has 

Lf r K- dlf,f ' CuU lask on his bands, 
and his own perceptive preface 
makes clear that he has lost faith 
jn ibis approach to sociology, at lenxt 
i.U commoner forms. ■ 


symposium is. however, a ^ 
focating, and it is good. 
have a red-blooded flUa , 
implicit consensual ism ond 

vatiixm of die concept by *jw^- 
CotiKon, xvho asks us 
redundant to the central 
sociology. U could be 
is ask jng for is really » bifgjj 
theoretical analysis of (he ^ 
so that that which 
front the individual as 
thing is shown in temw ot ^ 
complex model to be itsef * & 
creation ; but she ha^ al 
cccdtd in bringing th fl nalW 
the concept into question. . ; 


■ V '.UIIVWJH nw -S— ■ : ■ . y 

The: last essays are 
themselves, although ijp 

really, belong In 
Urry. one of the ablest 
■sociologists, joins issue here ^ p 
most cUstinguishad 
Runcimaii, over his ■ unS* 
deprivation and social & 

debate is irrelevant hew wee , , 
concept of relative 
even more grossly 

sociological concept l h an ^j 




from ttie Cerman debTp™-DT 
rendor£, l t:is by 

Matburg and seeks to retain the 

cbbr^hfi/^ & empirical con- 
^ r n8Wlshin 8 clearly 




iut tho debate 


sharply that good wcioWJgj 

mhhi more in'™ 


getting owe aud more * 5 : 

the bits and dimensions o . 

level sociology • and swnf-ljgw- 
of foe j»'orld - j" jL’Aftl. 
wiwih such^ sociology 


Mw John Riis>cll wrote :i short 
K® on ^Francis Bacon for the 
" Art in Progress ” scries. 

d™ 0 ^, ! ‘ ,ar,s ,ron » the same 

C; “ ac °n s showing of "1 hrcc 
^a for Figures al the Base of a 
BE, “9 1 • at « mixed exhibition 
April. 1945. 
will find Mr Russell’S dis- 
of this work in terms of the 
jg iwial xiiumjon at ihc lime 
L f lhcy ,urn 10 I 'ranch 
K '[^Hhcy wifi find ihul in this 
*3*! whole sentences hasc 
bjymicd unchanged. 

Fffc./'p r - despite such repetitions. 
VJnj 1 * 1 ') is - generally . a 
oji ^P?ded version of the earlier 
•Sr 'fit* more than an 

is difficult to sec 
^ Uio f should not have up- 
^ ie r 0, £ 5*®. bibli °eraphy of 
•adequate “^ikr ™ p, “ L ' u of lhc 
^ sol u.? ,bl, °B ra Phical Note" 
i ‘> mure, no refer- 

HwaE f ° r ,he 4|ui,B nu 'ner- 
T? ’ a ? one mi 8bt have 
k boov th«' vor ^ ***■' si/A * J and 

in V l S r s 4>f ha>le and 

WJ b .? th the writing and 

***■ <0ne p** ,e i5 ~* 

Jda f 0 V l^Jy-miiUUwJ ;i hre f 

»rUv C H^ l ,X, °n ' ■> doubt 

^tLv et0,t,e rush ,o 

r 16 'dtafoBcfo 1 ? Bacnn, ’ k 

d ^hihmon at the 

t &££*?** ft autumn. 

Bat m f ,9h4) 

fini * ^ crc the 
l- ^ , ' c b '■* KHsluiiuiry 
jT .dot« not help 

3m he jff in Dublin in 
f»c children 
ph. . • ***^0 Lngl. s h horse 

? usseil Las now 
first scc- 


Hiicon Ii.hI IihiI .ilmnsi no furnuil eilii* 
cation ami lie \\j-» never to catch up 
vvitli Middle English or tile coilsc<|iicn- 
cc.s or die Council of Trent ; hm in 
the prime ohjecl of edncalinn— tile 
inulL-i-siaiiding. that is lu say. of one’s 
own time lie was ahead of die Prime 
Minister, and ahead of the Foreign 
Secretin y. und ahead of the Editor of 
The 'I in ir\. 


When Mr Russell comes to dis- 
cuss tile paintings lie occasionally 
liinls that some nf these may be 
better than others, although some- 
times with a deferential aside to 
Bacon’s own opinion oF his works : 
" The subjects which really did come 
off. in our cstiniuiinn if not always 
in his own. , . 


Tlie following illustrates Mr Rus- 
sell’s critical technique. He begins hy 
giving Bacon’s own view of his work : 

Bacon does not regard any of his 
heads as nightmare images"; moves 
nn to categorical statement : " There 
Is nothing gratuitous or wilful about 
the distortions which he imposes 
upon the sitters* features ” : and 
finally appeals to a clique : ** Any- 
one win* knows even one of the 
sitters will end by agreeing with 
(Bacon] that . . etc. 

When Mr Russel! discusses 
Bacon’s attitudes and approaches to 
sex and violence (the two seem to 
be here regarded as almost synony- 
mmis) his lone becomes blandly 
vulgar: 

Bacon knew a Berlin lhal was laid out 
on its hack and asked only to be plea- 
sured over and over again. 


“BuflfigVing Is like boxing 7 . he once 
said, in a phrase which Minmifc would 
have applauded- -'a marvellous aperi- 
tif to sex." 


ephemeral minor work in ihe f’rime.i, 
ami some minor work al Hie n;iv;il 
base nf Kronstadt. It was typical ol 
lhc ill-fortune that follow'd! him 
through most of his professional life 
that he should have been replaced as 
a rchiicci -in-chief i» the Russian 
Admiralty hy the much younger 
/:ik hart iv just in lime for the latter, 
instead of Cameron, to design the 
monumental Admiralty building at 
Petersburg, one of the buildings that 
dominate, aiul help to give their 
architectural distinction to, the eenlre 
id that city. 

there are extant projects mid 
drawings hy Cameron, including 
those in his book ihe Httllis «»/ foe 
Romans, with which he first made 
his name. These .show him lo have 
possessed an impressive range of mi- 
en lx. scholarly and practical, as well 
as a discriminating laslc. Bill archi- 
tects must be judged by their build- 
ings. Tsarskoe Selo and Pavlovsk 
place Cameron in foe very highest 
class as a designer of elegant interiors, 
l ike Robert Adam, he insisted on 
personally designing, and showed his 
ability lu coordinate, every detail of 
furniture and equipment from candel- 
abra to keyholes ; and in Ihe Agulc 
Pavilion and the Cameron Gallery 
al Tsarskoe Selo and the Pavilion of 
Ihe Three Graces al Pavlovsk he 
showed himself able lo ha mile Ihe 
fashionable Grecian style with verve 
and assurance. 


Mr Russell writes that 
Beam dam not disassociate pleasure 
from pa in And can quite well imagino 
lhal as a matter- of fac: r^°P| c s hDU J d 
literally “ die of love "--be beaten to 
death, ’that is to say. In the course ot 
transport} that gqi out of nuna. . 
Bfo'u \i ^ite'lbSnrfto ,u !wetf ijriagmb ” 


In Russia lie was a pioneer of the 
style, and there can be no doubt of 
his influence on ihe architects, Ital- 
ian, German and Russian, of tho 


many buildings in similar stylo 
creeled during Ihc reign of Alexan- 
der 1, mnsliy after Cameron’s death 
at Petersburg in tfill. Hut for him 
(Juarcnghi's strict Pa I Indian ism or 
Raxirelli’s high Baroque might have 
dominated Petersburg architecture 
instead. 


that such things arc possible und 
quite another lo take an obvious 
relish in depicting such occurrences, 
as Bacon seems lo. 

1 he laslc for Bacon has generally 
involved English critics in sonic 
curious menial gymnastics, whereby 
lhc paintings and graphics of ihc 
German Expressionists have usually 
been dismissed as hysterical or exag- 
gerated. which they rarely arc, where- 
as the work of Bacon, which is almost 
always hysterical and exaggerated, is 
considered lo be a masterly reflection 
of the " human condition ". Mr 
Russell cursorily compares Bacon's. 


use of the triptych with that of Max 
Beckmann— a far liner painter who, 


while working under terrible circum- 
stances, never fell into the hysterical 
melodrama! ics and overstatement of 
Bacon. Mr Russell dismisses Beck- 
mann’s work, without any altcmpl lo 
justify the remark, as " heavy breath- 
ing sen tent iousness '*. 

The rise of Bacon's reputation is a 
curious phenomenon. However, if 
one looks through the useful chrono- 
logical bibliography of articles on 
Bacon m the catalogue of the Grand 
Palais exhibition. 0116 notices that cer- 
tain names have recurred again and 
again almost every year— notably 
tbnt of David Sylvester. One of the 
few voices of dissent in the general 
chorus of critical approval has been 
that of John Berger, who wrote in 
Permanent Red : 

Conventional sentimentalily is immedi- 
ately recognisable ; unconventional 
sentimentality is not, but when secli tor 
nhat it is. it is often more pervefee-ll 
Is healthier to be sentimental about 
babies than about skeletons. SeolimfM- 
alily is a way of evading relevant facts, 
Hollyhock collages evade no more than 
Francis Bacon's screams. 

Bacon's brutal paintings of scream- 
ing. contorted figures ire q curious 
combination of hysteria and grand- 
euicnol. To see that this is a perni- 
cious form of sentimentality is one of 
Mr Berger’s most- accurate: insights, 
which ought Id be considered care- 
fully by anyone wfib whiles crrtfCafiy 
about Bacon. Mr 1 Russell rfiaKes-no 


attempt to grapple ■ tfijb. this Jnihfc 


OKTAY ASI.AXAPAi 
Turkish Art and A rrhileiltivi- 
422pp. l abor and l-ahcr. £15. 


Turkish .-I rt mid .-In hittrture is 
beautifully printed with lavish mar- 
gins. plans. 250 black-and-white 
photographs and thirl y-lwu colour 
pL'les; there is a good index and a 
bibliography. However, ihc plulcx 
nre not perfect. I he frontispiece has 
a metallic gloss and. iillliough tech- 
nical difficulties excuse a suffusion 
of green in Plate IV. the colours of 
several others are misleading. Oktay 
Asia nap; 1 has used old photographs 
in show buildings hefore 'decay or 
restoration, but often sharp prints 
would have been better. The exterior 

the Divrik mosque is nn fort un ate, 
and other photographs (such as No 
141 J have had to be used because Dr 
Aslanapa collected whatever pictures 
lie could find, none reflecting his own 
experience of a building. 

This handsome book claims to 
bring together recent research ami 
excavations in Turkestan. Anatolia, 
Iran and Afghanistan. It covers 
mainly architecture, and inspects 
many and diverse places. The author 
has not visited all of them himself 
and so has to rely upon borrowed 
judgments. None the less. Dr 
Aslanapa courageously attempted a 
task which demanded exceptional 
selective skill based on critical respect 
for the facts. The result is disappoint- 
ing because lie lends to ignore views 
opposed to his own and to present a 
hypothesis as a proven fact. 

Thus it is implied that warlords 
who, speaking loosely, were of 
Turkish descent and who governed a 
province for a lew decades replaced 
the existing culture with their own. 
An example of this is in tlie skimped 
chapter nn Tiiiunid art which is 
paiiercd together with shreds from 
K. A. C'. Crvswdl. The Ealimid 
monuments of Africa arc ignored, just 
us ilie ini I lienee of the Great Mosque 
al Damascus on its Anatolian suc- 
cessors is mentioned but never dis- 
cussed. Dr Aslanapa appears to 
believe that interlacing patterns 
emerged from Central Asia, since 
there is no suggestion that curved 
patterns become rectilinear when 
interpreted in brick, let alone any 
comparison with the windows at 
Damascus. It is misleading lo write 
of the Sivas mosque as if it were still 
roofed in mud instead of corrugalcd- 
iron ; It ought also to have been slated 
(hat most of the woodwork and the 
column capitals at the Rcyschir 
mosque have been restored. It is not 
generally agreed that Ihc Cacubey 
Medrcse was an observatory since 
Sayili. who suggested the idea, ad- 
mitted that it is unsupported by Lhc 
foundation document. 

The re-use of Byzantine and 
antique materials is ignored even at 
Ba|ai or Scljuk or the Green Mosque 
at Iznik. Nothing whutever is said 
about Armenian masonry even when 
writing of Ihc Seljuk tombs at Ahlat. 
which is almost within sight of the 


cniic-capped dome of Aghtaaiar. and 
ihe monuments of Kuis and Ani aic 
regarded as equally irrelevant. Yet 
the luills of Seljuk caravanserais arc 
likened lo Italian C ini hie churches. 
Dr Aslanapa is here recalling Str/y- 
gowski's comparison of Armenian 
with Romanesque architecture, which 
has been modified hy the reasoned 
criticism of Richard Kraiitliciinrr. 
But Dr Aslanapa is only interested in 
things Turkish, else lie could not 
have written that Sin an realized the 
dream of Renaissance arch it cels hy 
creating a central domed structure 
with four semi -domes, nor could he 
have been unaware that Hagia. 
Sophia was built as a processional 
basilica. Inevitably, no reference is 
made to the church of Sergius and 
Bacchus in relation lo the develop- 
ment of Sinan’s greatness, t his archi- 
tect's famous S(l Icy 111 a niyc complex 
is allowed half a page, and Ihe mira- 
culous interior of his Edirne mosque 
is only superficially described. Yet 
space is wasted on trivial buildings, 
and without plans or photographs 
the descriptions can be meaningless. 
TI 10 arcades of the Suleyman 
Mcdresc, Iznik, arc said to be con- 
nected to the “ classroom ” by n cor- 
ridor and that the result is not sym- 
metrical. when it was precisely in 
order to create exterior symmetry 
I hid one cell wax extended by a 
vestibule. 


Later Ottoman buildings are dis- 
missed in three pages, but ihe re- 
vivalist school of Kcmaleddin, whom 
the author asserts is well known, is 
praised, including (he clodhopping 
tomb of Mahmud Slicvkol. Dar- 
cnco " is the well-known Italian ex- 
ponent of Art Nouveau. Raimnndo 
d'Aronco, whose remarkable palace 
on the Bosphmis wax the home of 
the pa 11 -T 11 rani st Enver and is now 
a coal dump. 


The chapters on the minor arts 
are too brief to discuss seriously such 
influences as that of < liincsc porce- 
lain on Iznik pottery or (he origins 
und locally short life of sgraffito 
techniques. No evidence supports 
the iinplfciition that the finili Kiosk 
is clad in Bursa tiles, In a chapter 
un glass two pages long the re- 
searches of Manlnin into ils impor- 
tation arc ignored. Subjects like 
calligraphy, a major Islamic art, and 
bookbinding arc permitted a few 
pages or a paragraph. The miniature 
is given most space, lint here Dr 
Aslanapa still fosters the myth or 
" Ziynh KuJcm ” when Qrnbc has 
nulhoru lively shown that die dr.iW*- 
ings in the so-called Eat ill ulhum or 
scrapbook were the work nf various 
nrtisls over a long period in Herat 
aud elsewhere. 


This book covers much lhal is of 
interest but lucks scholarly detach- 
ment, just, as it does the poetic vision 
with which to enthuse a reader. 
There is still need for a comprehen- 
sive study. of recent researches into 
the undoubted Turkish contribution 
to the arts. 



Entries are invited for the 
1972 exhibition to be shown in 
London In September/October. 


A £300 grant for training In 
art will be 'given to ihO ' : : ' '/ ■ 
exhibitor whose work on further 
examination foews. the most 
promise. 


Ags ltmif: 17 years. : • 

Closing date; 25th March, 


For full details of entry and 
awards send stamped, addressed . 
envelope to: 

National Exhibition ol Children's Art, 
Leaflet TE, Sunday Mirror, 

79 Camden Rd., London NWl 9 NT. 
Advisory Committee: 

.Sir Norman Reid, Mr. Alan Davie, 

Mr. James Fltton.^r. Tom Hudson.. 
Mr. Andrew Nairn. Mr. Victor Pesmoie, 
Mr. Frank Tuekett. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


Linear quest and Jungian circle 


JOHN SI.TI.VI>': 

Meftilli 1 : 'I he Imim- Diugrum 
1 77pp. I'vanslun. Jllinuis: North - 
wcdcrn University I’rtiv $7. 

'I lie T rue Adi entires of Huckleberry 
Finn 

3J‘lpp Ev;mM«n : Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press. Y7.50. New York : 
Simon and Sdiuslcr. P;apLrb;ick, 
53.45. 

I'K&DCniCK ANDERSON and 
KKNNKTII M. SANDERSON 

(l-Idilarsl : 

Mark Twain : The Crfticitl Heritage 

347pp. Ko m ledge and K.eg;in Paul. 
£4.S(». 

A reccnl front-page article in the TLS 
(January 21). reviewing the first 
vuh lines of the North west cm- 
Newberry edition ol' The Writings of 
Herman Melville, found little to com- 
mend in the latest batch of Melvillcari 
studies. Tlic murks of Melville 
scholarship, at its worst, were 
precisely plotted “from the egre- 
giuiisty self-serving to the ponder- 
ously dull Rut an exception nuist 
now be made: John Seelye's study 
ol the American Proteus. Melville: 
The Ironic Dingrnm. Neither self- 
serving nor dull, it is one of the few 
clear-headed, essential books on Mel- 
ville to have appeared since H. Bruce 
Franklin's The Wake of the Gods. 

The book is short, which in itself 
Inspires confidence ; for brevity has 
never been a feature of those mental 
doudscapes that Melville’s rhetoric 
tends to provoke. Dr Seelye » 
concerned with form, when so often 
it is the fluid, organic performance 
that is admired; in Ishmael’s 
words: “Out of the trunk, the 
branches grow; out of them, thB 
twigs. So, in productive subjects, 
grow the chapters.'* But in discard- 
ing tins romantic metaphor and 
recognizing the tense, Interlocking 


A London 
Librarian writes : 

'* / had an cxcetleut response 
and this situation is now 
filled. The replies both by 
telephone and post were not 
only numerous but paid 
tribute to the range and 
diversity of your 
readership." 


Prnor of (he put ling power of 
Che Advertisement Columns of 
The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Are yon using them Coo 1 
The. rules are 35p a Hoe or 
«.5fl for a tingle r^rmi fo rlj 
«d .pro nh, 


For further port teuton, 
please apply to : - 

Rachel Cmrfell, T.LA, 
Printing Houw Square, 
Loudon, EC4P 4DE. 
01-236 2000, ext 

280. 





structure 1 li.il underpins c.idi work. 
Dr Scelye also rediscovered a way 
to a itniliccJ vision in the reading ul 
all Melville's works. That extraordi- 
nary. suggestive range, from Typee 
to Cland to Hilly Rudd, no longer 
beclouds the unitary impression of 
Melville's uvmi development as an 
artist. 

Mt h ilfe : The home Diagram, in a 
few swift chapters, restores the bal- 
ance. I tut the insights arc not exactly 
new. " Without contra rie.x ", w rote 
Blake. “ is no progression." No mod- 
ern reader is likely to miss this, logger- 
heads progress of opposing forces, 
nor the essentially circular nature of 
the voyage “ round and round ”. Ycl 
In insist i m aii opposition of line and 
circle, of (lie linear quest and the 
Jungian circle of wholeness, is 
arresting in its very simplicity ; 

There are nines when Melville hints 
mat (he circle may be a Shakespearean 
ilisrurditt ci uuui s, a binding together 
or tliy disparate elements of die world 
ill a harm onions whole (hat seems to 
contradict the straight for wa id, single- 
purjKKud i mention of the a u ester. But 
there is found in these configurations, 
always, uii image or allusion which 
calls the apparent harmony into ques- 
tion, which breaks the circle momenta- 
rily. 

. After sketching in the Romantic 
inheritance (abstracted, above all. 
via Coleridge and Schlegel), nine 
short chapters explore this opposi- 
tion. At the centre, sure enough, 
lurks Moby -pick — the perfected ex- 
ample of this Pythagorean theory — 
m . which Ababa quest is countered 
by the selfconscious narrator, for 
whom alone flight becomes a 
round trip. Isbmael is belled 
throughout by tubs and coils and 
Islands, until slowly drawn to “the 
u . Df ^ s,ow, y wheeling circle 
Abab, wasted and gaunt, limps erect 
on his bone leg; “like a man cut 
away from the stake ", he is marked 
with a “rod-Jikc scar” to meet his 
doom on ** the Lins But 

for Iflhmacl the line on which Ahab 
hopes to meet the Whale is really a 

oinh,'- f P r / nV , J ne , on ‘‘ll»« ™ U nd 
g'° r te lua .f s «“ ‘ only through num- 
K fJ 5 tfle Y*Y P° inl whence 
we started; where (hose that we left 
behind secure, were all the lime before 

In the apprentice works, Typee 
and Mardl. these structural depth- 
charges are at their most revealing. 
After The Whale, whose very name 
means “ roundness or rolling ”, these 
diagrams become increasingly flexi- 
ble (or hazy). To express the final 
complexities of ‘form as "Endur- 


ance " and “ Balance " may well 
sewn a merely tactical cuiicliision to 
an academic exercise ; but the line 
ut reasoning is always arrow- 
straight, even as with Captain Vere 
and Sailor Billy it cumes round lull 
circle. 

Now— as if there might have been 
doubts about Dr Seelye’s virtuos- 
ity— -he follows his Melville with a 
bravura replay of Twain’s Hinkle- 
berry Finn. Defying that critical 
teach-in. which now bulks out so 
many bookshelves, he hacked, re- 
arranged and rewrote the great book 
H-self. So at last Huck found his 
champion. At last he could tell his 
tale un.howdleriv.ed, unvarnished. 
The licentiousness that Victorian 
nils relies fur Olivia Langdon) had 
suppressed could now he filtered 
back intu the text . In Scelyc-Huek’s 
own words : 

And I want yon to understand that tills 
is a different book from tile one Mr 
Mark Twain wrote. Is may look like 
The .4 tire mutes of Huckleberry Finn 
at first sight, but that don’t mean a 
tiling. Most of the parts was good 
ones, and t could use them. But Mark 
Twain ’a book is For children ami such, 
whilst this one hens is for crickits. And 
now that they’ve got their hook, maybe 
they'll leave me other one alone. 

The critics, for certain, will not be 
silenced. That ball game, begun by 
Van Wyck Brooks, answered by 
Bernard de VoLo, answered by T. S. 
Eliot and Lionel Trilling, answered 
by Leo Marx, William Van O’Con- 
nor, Henry Nash Smith, Richard 
Poirier, continues in ever-swelling 
chorus. . , , To which this Huck 
wryly remarks : 

Well, it was kinder sad, in a way. with 
everything scattered about and people 
saying it was a good hook they 
guessed, but it had terrible weaknesses, 
and nobody really able to enjoy it any 
more except children. 

What he does, in short, ,Ls to elim- 
inate some of thB more tedious 
wisecracking chapters (the music- 
hall turn, ’'Was Solomon Wise?” 
for example); insert some sexual 
expletives and teenage innuendo ; 
and restore the wonderful " Child of 
Calamity" passage that Twain him- 
self enshrined in Life on the Missis- 
sippi. But the twist of the whole 
alignment ha & always been in the 
tail. There the critical disagreement 
has been total. Wax the re-entry of 
Tom Sawyer at the end, with his 
Southern hoaxes and masquerades, a 
futile anti-climax — a kind of critical 
and moral, and even spiritual, sur- 
render to die playboy oode of the 
ohivalric imagination, undermining 


everything th.it (he journey on the 
rail had relentlessly exposed and 
confronted V T. S. Flint admitted 
there was a ** falling-oil ", yel found 
in Tom's inlerveiiliiiii “ a certain 
formal aptness ", "It is right ”, he 
wrote. “ that the mood of the end of 
the hook should bring us back no 
the beginning.' 1 

The ending, doubtless, seems dis- 
tressing. But there can be no happy 
ending. Huek’s frustration is our 
frustration. His frustrated search for 
freedom becomes our frustrated 
search. He could never escape 
society ; for the forces of the shore 
were constantly invading his raft, 
as the play world of l oin (which is 
“ civilization "i must invade the 
happy ending. Between Pap and 
Aunt Sally there wjs no “ territory 
ahead ", 

Dr Seelyc will have none of this. 
He cuts out Mark Twain's ending 
entirely ; and with it. alas, go some 
of the marvellous last pages— the 
description of the Phelps’s farm, for 
/one. Since, in the Seelye version, 

‘ Huck can naturally never enter the 
Phelps world and become subject 
again lo Tom, Tom. too, is excised. 
What happened at the sawmill was 
this: the capture^ Jim escapes and 
all hell breaks loose with popping 
guns and dogs harking. Huck. out 
on the river in his canoe, secs Jim 
plunging, ul] bloody, into the water 
‘‘when a crowd of men and dogs 
come busting out of the thicket, 
everybody yelling and howling at 
once, making powwow enough for a 
million. It was just like a bear-hunt, 
only Jim was the bear." 

The men shout to the while boy 
to "stop that nigger!” And in a 
desperate, hypocritical manoeuvre, 
Huck fumbles his oars — while Jim 
loaded with chains, plunges on— 
incompetently loses one oar and 
hides Lite oilier so that his boat 
drifts round a point of land where 
he can wait for Jim. But when the 
trick succeeds and the guns arc 
silenced ; 

I couldn't see him nciwhcrcs. and mv 
Iivnrl flopped up into my mouth. Next 
1 stood up, bracing myself with the 
paddle I was a-shaking so, but it 
warn t no use. 'there was nothing on 
that whole brand river but me. find I 
knovved then then: warn’t no lento 
looking further for Jim, because lie 
was somewhere deep down under, 
weighted by them goddamn heavy 
chains. 

It is a fine ending and a fine 
performance. But it is not Sqm 
Clemens. This twentieth -century 
Huck ends on the river as be began 


Wholeness through conflict 


STEPHEN J. MIKO f 
Toward “ Women la Love " 

299pp. Vale University press. £4.75. 
D. H. LAWRENCE I 
Movements in European History 
236pp. Oxford University Press. 

JOSEPH FOSTER 1 

D. H. Lawrence in Taos 

344pp. Albuquerque : University of 
New Mexico PrcSir. JB10S. 

' I L ■ I 

Introducing Apocalypse two years 
a/ier Lawrence's death, Richard 
Aldington sought "lo avoid that 
quasi-proiessonal solemnity of the 
intellectuals which annoyed Law- 
rence and which is *0 unsuitable 
wften writing about a itfsss spirit who 
Joyed 111©", Mrs PaRiqgton did not 
make a more futile gesture. The 
flood started early. Inexorably it 
goes on rising. The " quasi *’ bus Jong 
since been removed. More than ever 
; is Lawrence being given full academic 
treatment on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Recently Rfcbard , Swigg pro- 
duced a vohune, (reviewed id &e TLS, 
January 2S, 1972) dealing with Law- 
rence's first five novels and bit Study 
of Thomas Hardy, . Here is Stephen 
J. Miko .exploring (he same! ground, 
and adding '“The Crown “ 


Toward Women In Love " lg not 
concerned with Lawrence's passional 

P roblem nor his attitude to tragedy, 
ro lessor Miko is convinced (hat as 
Lawrence grew older he "became 
increasingly hostile to tragedy, either 

form or 8n to 

life , Seeking to trace “the emerg- 
ence of a UsVrentjan aesthetic " he 
found certain recurring patterns of 
conflict. He concludes that " the ele- 
ment of wholeness through conflict 

uSSSiPW' tbcmhout 

m ,2® de P arU3re and arrival 
Mini* of Toward “ Women in Love " 
La wen ce s most coherent and mart 
ambitious book ", can be. said lo be 
u r , Having become fascinated 
& " Paradoxical roJe as mj 

intellectual preaching anti-intejfec- 
iualism , Professor Miko decided to 
approach Birkin ibrpugh the earlier 

^ *° ,hfl <50BC,U ' 
flion tbat ibe problem of Birkjn's 

conflKtlng attitudes was intimately 

related to the problem ofdeQnlng the 

senses m which Uwrenw wh ™ 

'religious 1 wnter" 

„ & k. coins* necessary to define 
’ ■■ ^IfiSon so far as Lawrence is 

cqnwrped. The White Peacock 

even more, The Rainbow shoiv how 


much nature was pait of it 7 i nj 
Jrbfestor Miko, Law, 


Rainbow, says r , VHWUr TOWO ^ 
repce: succeeded for the firet lime in 
noting .woman and naWre. 


■acith* Oil**' Vo|n : i 


mL‘ 


aspects. Professor Miko uses "The 
Crown " to interpret this chapter* 

KLft fill's] ecstasy ? s embodied 

stfatt-tfaat 

^be Insists Aat ttedey, M cSSmImM 
reel, is the ultimate confine. Although 
fe 80 home "bptfc Bltcred", it h 
Wills alteration that is emphasized, and 
« seems almost as if Anna has indeed 

Xw mlrJ whick “H' 

Lawrence told Waldo Frank that 
whereas The Rainbow was " dexlruc- 
rSS^nwwiing •» Women hi 
Lpic was purely destrpctjye ”. 
Howeyer rich a forcing ground It 
J?? ** /"dortoreJ theses. Women 
wn^^JrL* I ^ ser » and less satisfying, 
work. More than ever is it necessary 
to stress that reading about Law- 

SSL" Jf 5 i UbitlU i te for «adhig him. 
doblff ? f , a mw §®neratiofl 

at 1ea8t payin 8 n» « 

10 ^ exegeses than |® Ihe 

glisl before he was any thing eke, 
u® WM . . n P t always clear about this. 
He could be dosvnrighi silly. Nat ali 
■ hai ? a PP reciale<3 <hat fact; 

ta «weeq«ena. 
? fe6Sar «3lt that 
admit* Lawrence was capable of 

debh fro- 

fessor Miko work* Jhe word " ontn. 


on Hie river, low-down, k* 
nnd alone. (Setwepn » _* 8 * 


New George Eliot 


Between grey 


wile 1 


Kicy sky hovers HuU’s Ki , - 1 j 

-—betters to 


.science 
ing river 
life's journey 


barely 


course he cannot now turn ^ 
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fohn Blackwood 


tagun 'J 

Aunl Sally ajriTm-JVS.' 
liood oasis of Si Petersburg: 

Money wiirn’t no nroblmi i... 

Mill Inn! ilia 1 yaller t 
poekci. and the canoe 
dolinrs any day. I ihmuhi 

ns 0l n UI eS ‘ " ?° W " ,0 0r| S ni»3*l 

MS" b0> - - -t* 

•feta .'53 Mg My GORDON S. HAIGHT 

has carried the moment of? M 
Icsccncc forward to adult vision,! 

Clemens was eternally locked ink .. • r 

childhood pastoral. He could b lo in mogniliccni collection of 
through momentarily, but be «i the Blackwood papers the 
J® 1 escape. His great boot, li L ^iooal Library of Scotland 
Melville’s, is both linear and C q . ritfnI |y added eight important 
lar. It is odd that Dr Seelye w* * rtenree Eliot to John 


jmuL How they came to be 
c!d from the rest of the exten- 
conespondenee is not known, 
jbfy Blackwood set them asiilo 
ase of their unusual personal 
They were not a vn liable 
I edited The Heori’e Eiiot Let - 
(I954-55), but were Inter dis- 


to assert his own creative 
genee at the expense of this 1 
American " ironic diagram". 

After such vorve, outsmartinj t 
old master, the “Critical Henupj 
volume, with its reviews and ; 
from 18fi9 to 1913, has liofci 
offer. Mark Twain was the 

AniLTkan author of jjlfa.,, Mime of lhc nr i vl „ e 
national and mtema ioml m „ „( ite Bhcka'mxl family at 

“ e d s^rssu'-Ts 

age and his vulgale version riS be earliest ol them, a formal 
American experience— from cop of fhe firm's oiler for I ho 

attacks on his grammalkal hpsal i#t of Adam Rede, was pub- 
flic celebrated bun on Huckltfa dpi, 494) from George Eliot's 
/7 /i/j by the Concord Pi i .now in the Parrish Collection 
Library — was certainly worth pfi Kscelon Universiiy. 
ering. But the lessons are aioi ; 

wholly historical, rather than tti Richmond 

ca), One Robert Bridges (not 1 5 Nov, 5(li ix5x 

poet laureate), a director of Gni 

Scribner unlil 1939, applauded i !x| 10 accept your offer to pay me 
Concord decision with jibes « I to copyright of Adam Bede Tin 
u elevating and laughable de*i^ l pan from this dale, the sum of 
of how Muck killed * pig. ■ . T atumdred pounds |£HK)| payable in 
To which Andrew Laogsijjj bUIments; with ih is mod ilka don. 
later, at J warns personal Rff *Uw instalnwn, be paid to mo 


replied : 




Writhe date of publication, and 
tarond, as you propose, by bill ul 
1 aepihs after ihut date, 
ftnain, Gentlemen, 

Youis very truly 


address. If> Rl.inilforil Square. NW, 
cancelled ; 

Malvern 
Sep. 12 . 1 So I 

My dear Sir 

Your letter enclosing the cheque for 
£oOfl reached me here this morning. 
You will have heard from Mr. William 
Blackwood (hat there were reasons for 
not sending me (lie Older for £1000, 
us you proposed. Mirny thanks for 
your promptness, und a sincere amen 
10 your wishes for our iniitiml future. I 
cun desire mulling inure satisfactory lo 
myself than ilmt our relations should 
continue ns long ns my writing life. 

And now. for the new edition of my 
hooks. Mr. Lewes’s suggestion is. Hint 
a 6/. edition might he published in 
moderate numbers, which, if stereo- 
typed, might he reproduced on thinner 
paper as the 2 /ft edition- one set of 
types thus serving for two editions. 
You, of course, will weigh the merits 
of this suggestion against (hose of any 
oilier plan you may have in your mind. 

Meanwhile, recunsidciation has 
changed my views ns to the retention 
of copyrights, mnl made me wish lo 
consult you on a question winch has 
arisen. As we Ituve no young children 
and as our responsibilities for others 
lie in the present rntiter than in the 
distant future, 1 feel tiinl the profits 
■•lot my works henceforth to he 
gained on my four published books will 
be fess valuable lo nic spread over the 
long term of copyright than in the form 
of an Immedinie sum calcitlaieil In due 
proportion lo the probable annum! of 


There are defects of laste. or . 
that to us seem deficient in listt. 
the hook remains a nearly Si 
gem of romance and of humour, 
world appreciates it, no doubt H 

“cultured critics" arcprobwh* 1:1; 

aware of its singular valuf. A. f* 1 ■ t * COr8 ° a 

•shilling novel by Mark Twain, “"d Sons 

urfy picture on die cover, "MJ __ . . 

snow* as Hack might sty, *W J ^ Mine new letters deal with • • .... 

great American novel has y "Writs in 1801 for what wax ,,,0B0 Profits. And I should like lo 

even of those who watch to wtta* jllhe Six-shilling edition of know from you whether you consider 
planet swim into tiwir ken. • novels. George Henry l bal it would be for the advantage of 

Eighty year* on, some 9 ted suggested lh:it, if stereo- your firm lo give me such a sum for 
walehing. . plates could be used my copyrights ns it would be f my 

bt The Six- advantage to receive at this early stage 

Safi!? 1 . ^ considerable 
PbJW im Portance. since in 
S > E1 i“t reread the 

ffnSafion m ^ ny u C0rrecfi0ns ' A 

l0 . be mi,dc 10 

. -I l exactly what the revisions 
concerned to show EamHHW 1 ons 

for an essential unity in ffj* 9 * kthequ« ... , 

human contradictions, « coSSsSf ,H ,n thc ncx * 

Miko ncknwwledges that lj» ^ SO for P srwt ” c .P a y m ° nt of 
sions when Lawrence** novel livV ^ nubj-L. . copies, of Silas 
towards becoming a treats g ice, j 0 j, n n, a .. s »x months 
lapses. Memory suggests tW tecotintry house s V* y,ns 

were not so obvious to butiiSf- n * r .? r ^ nJ rews, 

few who were able to rp3d totuig nct) u.^ k»nds of 
before the anatomize rs gal b<^. x t nrl 0 ?5, ew Wiliam Black 
him. 


of their existence. 

We came here about n week ago lo 
initiate n trial of the water-cure for 
Mr. Lewes, and it is a comfort to be 
abln to say that he is already consider- 
ably strengthened, if not by hydro- 
pathy. at least by the bracing air and 
abundant exercise we get on the hills. 
We shall return to town by fhe middle 
or end of next week, so that all leirera 
had belter be addressed to m at 
Blandford Square, t am lo tell you 
that Mr. Lewes lias an arlicle already 
written for you, but It requires some 


j^ r< l«Wri|y, chcaucfl for Pnn" modification, which he will give it os 

ni Tf 1 r , ««M -BWW^^k! X L Crc drawn on the firm** ,oon as we 861 hoplc Bea ' n ’ We meart f 

Moments In Bui becaure imet carry on Dr. Gully's processes of 

* little-kflowo sport .afnPDlS^wtd and lhn F* ,n> k..i ^ ;■> i .mdon. for 


rence** writings- published ^ $ •IRffl-S 8 , ' n|8, ' sh hook- i1jckin8 ' bild ’ c m ’ f . 
ar a t«Ibonk tor lunjor fr j £,? ay,n 8 Ihcir bills, the after ail. they arc extremely s.mple, 

the SSudonwT u London wai flnd mi & 1 bc at,aincd wi,houl paym8 

Daviwn. ft fXi to^in.riJ^ » » many .guineas for them a>_ Malvern 


acceptance. Its reis«» j* J*fi| denumd Thornton is coming 

J. T. Boulton goes rather far Jo h "^Hdlnburoh* Dm a !] c ^rm s from Switzerland ... ■- some corrections wimcd mi. mwi 

that while " ft may ftot br J&Wfifem BlackwoS far 1 Icn ^ S ?. ,hal tillTe noted vvhen he last read them. Bul l 

history ; ft is often . *££&&& Md un^ 10 rcceivtjum, and be with him t.ll he cannot read these and Silw Mirptr, 


H lack wood nnd thanks for his explana- 
tion about the order. 

Mr. Lewes unirw with me in nil kind 
remembrances. 

Ever yoms truly 
Marian I-'vans Lewes 
John Blackwood Esq. 

Lewes’s second son, scveniccn- 
y ear-old Thornton Arnott Lewes, 
had been visiting his younger brother 
ai the Hofvvyl School near Berne 
before returning to Edinburgh lo 
continue his studies for thc Indin 
service. Lewes's article ” How the 
World Treats Discoverers ", referred 
to again at thc beginning of the next 
letter, did not appear in Itloikuood's 
Magazine until November, 1861. 
George Eliot’s " great work " was (he 
yet-unnamed Romohr, its progress 
was being delayed for her careful 
reloading of her novels. The anxiety 
lor the accuracy of her text shown 
in this letter is noteworthy. Thc 
Adam Rede she used was the " Eighth 
cdiliuu ”, (i c. the fourth impression 
of the fourth edition), two volumes. 
1861), endorsed by Blackwood's 
manager George Simpson. " Cor- 
rected by Author Nov. I8M ". The 
Mill on the Floss was set from " A 
New .Edition in Two Volumes, 
I860”, endorsed, ‘‘Received from-. 
Author us copy for Reprint in l/fr 1 ■ 
form ", Silas Marner. 1861, wns en- 
dorsed. “ With Author’s Corrections. 
Nov. 1861 ". Scenes of Clerical Life. 
“Third edition, 2 vols, I860", whs 
endorsed " 1000 copies by 24lh 
March [1863] Despite her protest, 
(lie corrections in the Scenes seem to 
he by George Eliot rather Ilian 
Lewes: 

f A. Blandford Square. 

N.W. 

Sep. 25. 61 

My dear Sir 

Thanks for the precious cheque, 
which baa just been safely deposited in 
Mr. Lewes's pocket on its way to the 
bank. 

He begs me to tell you that lie made 
die requisite alterations in the proof, 
and sent it on yesterday. He is in belter 
working order now, and I hope there 
will be no drawback on the improve- 
ment which has very decidedly begun. 

We have our noisy hopeful, Thomie 
— “.Sturm und Drang*’ as one of our 
friends has christened him— just come 
home from Switzerland, which will 
cause (lie parental meditations a few 
duvs of distraction— happily not of an 
unhealthy kind. • ’ • • 

I have read carefully n|] through 
“Adam Bede*" nnd "The Mill" and 
have marked all the errata I have dis- 
covered. I hope the new editions will 
be carefully printed after these corrected 
copies, which I shall presently send. I 
have ulso marked in the Clerical Scenes 
corrections which Mr. Lewes 



Win 11 ■ing by It- ft- HovivS. 


rften a ho hi f L„ — “ to receive mm, ana m 

experience But later cxnlain.^^^^ 0 starts for Edinburgh again. 

craftsman keoLbis ■ 41 tl1al »»- - — .«« •. M .:hh> u.: 


Yon can't ' possibly think more of 
the “ great work " than I do, or than 


Mr. Lewes does. He thinks hopefully; 
I think doubtfully. On thc whole I 
should redoromend to your attention 

Blessed 

etc. -If 


Cannot 

through, os I have done the other two 
books— 1 find this reading excite roe 
too much and carry me away from the 
present. I am very glad, however, that 
l have given the needful time lo 
“Adam" and “The Mill," for there 
were several mistakes which affected 
the sense in an important manner. H 


In mind. His charge 21 days 

simple, and jcaUaMe- * PW^r ? g ™ onc * !o l-ondon. 

Judgments now sound Mdr ^ ^ P f plunder kept up from 
« Wd of hero-WO^M^ ^ (M» . when it look 3 

^^bbStr L he ,WO ihc su ppiementa ry beatitude " 

tlflV* Jwd fifty <H, M thw re ™. y ^ nk 10 is he that expeetelh nothing " 

Joseph Fontpf, * ’W al|,ttw , 8ular, y sack the 21 

In Taos for tndtt H ** 8oM, iL,., 8eam ount of Sas- 
own memories of %'UaJL dra w down 

stay there add little 1 to >«U re* 1 **! *0 give 

he has tirade of ^ the great quo 

chronide, Newcoou g SPtfff 

useful to tu&toca™£!r ''TBBfc Urn 




it were npt that I newt expert any- | MS moved me a good deal-reading t|ie 
thing, but don’t find myself beatified books again after a long interval, but 


in consequence. All work will go on 
better when I Can mice bc easier about 
Mr. Lewes's health. 


it has done me good, for I can mV 8 
full amen to everything J have written.. 
1 shall await your letter about *h* new 
editions and then send the corrected; 
copies. i | 1 

J am glad to hear of ydu* sanitary 


must adopt thc crcci! attributed to Mr. 
Buckle — 

" I believein nil the guises 

As the menna to raise ilic mavtcs." 

I find myself considerably ilcprewed by 
the gases on dose London days, I know. 
Bui perhaps one of (lie best sanitary in- 
fluences is Iho l&lighlng gits you gel in 
the form of your friends' fun. It would 
bc a great pleasure to nic lo add to the 
already agreeable acquaintance ! have 
with Mr. White through his writings by 
some personal knowledge of him . 

Wo arc having frequent rain here. I 
hope you are more fortunate, and have 
moisture in no other form than ihaf 
of white morning mists, soon dispersed 
by sunshine. 

Ever yonw truly 
Marian E, Lewes 
John Blackwood Esq. 

The “creed" George. Eliot quoted 
from was part of thc hostile reception 
given lo Henry Thomas Buckle's 
History of Civilization in England, 
of which the second volume 

wns published in June, 1861. Lewes 
was at work on his other article, *' Mr 
Buckle's Scientific Errors”, which 
also appeared in Blatk wood's for 
November. Acknowledging the 
scope of Buckie's undertaking, Lewes 
indicated the serious mistakes he had 
made in physiology, embryology, and 
psychology by - depending on out- 
moded authorities. Thc Rev James 
White (1803-62) was an old friepd of 
Blackwood and an occasional contri- 
butor to Maga. 

On September 29, 1861; George 
Eliot wrote in her Journal: " Fin- 
ished Silns Marner. I have thus cor- 
rected all my book* for a -new and 
cheaper edition and feel my mind 
free for other wasW"' .{Letters. III. 
462). But Blackwood continued lo 
delay his offer. At length on October 

I I he wrote proposing lo.give £ 3,000 
for the entire copyright bf her four 
books, The next day . she .wrote: 
** Having been excited and perturbed; 
by Ihp question of selling ihy copy- 
rights, f was not able, lo. read this 
morningi so i speift it.ut the pianp." 
For ncariy a week she pondered, the 
mhtter.. . Lewes ftiade a dispreer In* 
quiry Of Bradbury and Evans, tvho 

t ip (SJf hadiqffetJed.bej 


new novef for Once a Week. In con- 
sequence of their reply George Eliot 
wrote Blackwood the following 
letter: 

i6 Bliinilfard Square, 

N.W. 

Ocl. 17. 6! 

My dear Sir . 

I have been considering Hie offer 
contained In your lost letter, and the 
result is, that 1 do not think jt advisable 
for ms ro part will) my copyrights. 1 
can quite understand thal ft would not 
answor. as n business speculation, to 
advance on a prospective benefit, a sttm 
which It would be wise in me lo accept. 
The inducement on my pnrt to entertain 
the idea was not any imnicdiutc want 
of money, but the possibility that my 
copyrights might be worth u sum which, 

Id addition to what 1 already possess, 
would have given ns a secure income, 
(hat might have enabled Mr. Lewes lo 
give the larger proportion of his time 
to an important work which he has long 
been meditating. 

But now, dismissing this episodic idea, 
we had better lose no time in arrang- 
ing about the terms for the cheaper 
editions. 

J have not read the last number of 
I lie Chronicles of Carlinnford, not hav- 
ing, much time for extra reading, but I 
read the previous number, and thought 
the scene between the Rector and his 
deaf mother delightful. . 

I hope you in Scotland are sharing 
our pleasant weather. 

. Ever yours truly 
M. E. Lewes* 

■ Lewes was already at work on bis 
ambitious project, of which Aris- 
totle : A Chapter from the History 
of Science (1864) was thc first parti 
George Eliot's excuse that she had 
little time for extra reading cap be 
accepted easily when one realizes the 
intensity of her researches for 
Rontola. Yet her acknowledgment . 
thHt sfie had read “ Tire Rector M , the 

■ mostiTecent. Instalment of Mrs Q|i- 
phaftTs Chrdntcles of Cartlnafo'rd, .in 
the 1 September number of Block- 
yyootts. contradicts her later insist-: 
eucd to Miss Henndfi that she had 
pot read them ( Letters , IV, 25), ‘The 
.Chronicles, like Scenes of Clerical 
Lift, r appe^ qjMwymoys.lx. it) lift? 




1 
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maga/inc, and George f : Iiol was jus- 
tita;il*l> annoyed ut the suggestion 
dial she might he Ihc author of both. 

.Sending nil (lie turret led copies of 
lier books in Edinburgh. she resumed 
her simlv of Horen line history. leav- 
ing the discussion of terms for the 
Sis -shilling ediiion lo (.circs. A 
.shreiul bargainer of wide experience 
with published, lie went into such 
delairs as ihc cosl of paper and bind- 
ing. and even ihc possible elTccl i»r 
repeal oi (he duty on paper. Finally, 
when ail was settled, George Eliot 
wrote lo R lack wood, accepting his 
oiler of £f*0 per thousand. Scenes of 
Clerical Life and Silas Marner being 
published in the same volume. 


highest p.tllmi. is an i» linage «m Shake 
s | Vine and i> denim nliring In the 
liltcivis. I mnld jicieeive ilia I must of 
(lie elegantly dressed people a round me 
were l(i Ini I y iiiiau|liiimled with the play 
and were being in trod need lo Slink- 
speaiv by l-eeliier. I'liei were in a 
Hale ol ii l to obliiM-afioii. 

I'vei >oins link 
M. I'. I cues 


16 Bland ford Square. 

N.W. 

Nov. IS. f.l 

Mr de.ii Sir 

Vow esplunaiuiy feller lo Mr. I.cives 
leaves, | ifituk . iioihiiig nioic to he dis- 
cussed a bom this long-ugi tided business 
nl (lie new ediiiouv. I agree with you 
dint the L4. saved on Hie paper wilt he 

hesi applied in improving Hie binding. 
We call hardly expect a very Inrge sale 
of the h'l. editions, w* ii will be wi.xe.xt 
hi proceed on die basis of motlcst hopes 
fn die printing, 

be i ns understand, (hen, dial I 
• expect • accept die proposition ol 
per thousand lor all the four books in 
their (cj ediiion i.e. if you at length 
decide on fixing " Silas" nl IliuL price. 

You will perhaps be interested and 
amused, as I wns, lo hear dint one of 
the most urdcnl among the admirers of 
“ Adam Bede " is -Alexandre Dumas, 
tlw elder ! Count Arrivabenc brought 
lliut information from Naples 


Cuunl Carlo Aniiahene Valenti 
Gunzagii (1824-74). an Italian 
patriot, fled to l.ontloii in 1852. sup- 
porting himscil by leaching lan- 
guages. After becoming :i Urilish 
citizen in 1859. he returned to Italy 
us correspondent for the Daily News. 
In I860 he followed Garibaldi fruni 
Sicily to Naples. Captured al Ihc 
battle of Volturno. he was impri- 
soned until freed by British interven- 
tion. He returned to l.ondnn curly 
in November. ISM. Dumas who 
had been drilling about die Medi- 
terranean in his yacht, die Emma, 
at inched himself to Garibaldi, who 
appointed 
Direct 
lie 

former 
ing 

Eliots opinion of Feeble r\ Othello 
echoes (liui expressed in Lewes's 
“ Feebler in Ham lei and Othello ”, 
in llltickwotut's for December, 1861 : 

“ I think, his Handel is one of the 
very best, and his Othello one or the 
very worst I have ever seen.” 

Since George Eliol first (old him of 
her plan Tor an llaliun novel, Black- 
wood had mentioned it often in his 


pined wriliiig to you in ascertain your 
views ns to (lie arrangement you would 
be inclined in make for die publication 
of the slime work, since I irus noi will- 
ing in exchange my relations with you 
tor any new ones without overpowering 
reasons. Ultimately. I declined I lie offer 
(on various grounds) umi there was 
l he rein re no need to write. 

Hut n i uidier id lei. removing former 
objections, lias been inudc. mid iillci 
flintier lelleciion. I tell that, as 1 was 
not in liberty in meiuiiii the terms to 
you, mid ns tlu-y we hopelessly 
beyond your usual oliinnlc ol the value 
of my hooks lo you. there would be an 
indelicacy in my making an appeal in 
you before decision I have conse- 
quently ncceptcd the oiler, retaining 
however a power over rny copyright ut 
the end of six years, so (hat my new 
work may then be included in. any gen- 
eial edition. 


with the intent ion you had mentioned 
to me. there were reprinted 500 of the 
I vnl. edition of the Clerical Scenes with 
Silas Mainer, mid I .Otifi of the I vol. cd. 
of Adam Bede, for which you will re- 
member dial I have not received any 
payment. I’luhnhly furl her reprints of 
the ft/, edition w ill not be required, and 
Mr. I ewes dunks dint it will be well lu 
dele i a clicapci ediiion until 1 have 
published another book. 

As you w 
jii.il now 
number ol die 
the problem, we 
reconciling mica leu la led 
articles with calculated 
space. 

Believe me. 


My dear Sir 
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The living Buddhists of Burma 


““^LmUDtSUR": 

1 was glad m have y Wir ^ yjiustn and Society 
iiiortiiny. lor I was thin^^ lion and Us Burmese 

SnC sr** ani1 un " in ' “ 

mg debility, cairsine - — 

D10,c irr«., r kablc that within n short 


i will imagine, he is vciy busy «w«? frequent interruptions to ih ' 
with the approaching lirsl bi lily of writing, has rnarfum. mu .. , 

•orlnigluly Review, and <0 laava la, ^ S r«m sludics ol ll« 

known lo you. c.r il await hi, relu „ ^ *a.n in tha f.c kl. ravarsa 
is litis only wisecuun*/*" ia'crnretahons of 

1 mu much obliged to 


length 

amount 


of 

of 


" * wo major , books should be 

pJ ' ' 

fed jF®* "7 [he inter pro tu I ion s 


reverse 


i know quite well, fiom die feeling 
you have invariubly shown, that if the 


Always yours [roly 

Marian F. l.ewes 
John Black wood I'.sq, 


l n i « an agnostic tind other- 

. . Aiinuni as rtii i ..... u ss-kic mu ik.au/cu, mi uc mjuii uis- 

'"a- ««.»« tf lHd. l, R. F. co r fcd . 11,81 " ■ problem^ t urn ed 


Mules of iradiiion.il Buddhism are 
not only exceptions to religion in 
general, but also lo most ideas about 
human, behaviour and human 
nature. They appear to present “a 
Mitmning problem and some remark- 
able opportunities " for an anthro- 
pologist to uncover those conditions 
which led lo (he formation of beliefs 
consuming such dramatic excep- 
tions bo die general nature of reli- 
gion. But when he settled into the 
ticld Professor Spiro's expectations 
were not realized, for lie soon dis- 


it with "Kummalic Buddhism ‘\ a 
religion of proximate salvation, 
which instead nf renouncing the 
world and all desire, aspires rather 
after a better future worldly reincar- 
nation hy improving one’s Karma 
fKammu). Then lie distinguishes a 
third kind of Buddhism, which he 
terms Aputropaic, concerned prima- 
rily with curing illness, preventing 
droughts, and seeking protection 
from demons. Rut lie will have 
nothing lo do with a current West- 
ern theory that Buddhism is only a 
veneer in Burma, and that the 
indigenous spirit (Nat) religion is the 


alive. He quotes Dull's distinction 
nf conservative Buddhism from 
those religions ol grace which seek 
a saviour for " refuge ", hut later 
admits that the daily confession, " t 
go to the Bmiiiha for refuge ", is 
as old as scripture itself and was 
attributed to the lirst lay follower 
of the Buddha. 

The doctrine of noil self i annua) 
seems to have been taught hy the 
Buddha, hut Lhe Burmese " not only 
reject the concept " hut do not even 
seem to know its meaning, and in 
this they are like most other Bud- 
dhists. Relief in reincarnation, held 


Hu-sit nf judunieiit c ' Kfiy ' 11 prMl.ioih® WcsicM out to be a pseudo problem Some imn^Miiui -»i'iiu i |,n w i ‘-'i6 ,u " »» "•« 

l ' Jombrico * triten « '« of the doctrines were not normative true lailli ol the country. For while throughout Buddhism, negatives the 

Vi iimw. 1 ^ 0 ^ Cr uf we| ^ r.r,.v^nu m teachings .since lie had derived ihem in some esoteric seels the Nat enlUis nonself idea and (he concept of 

p( unus moiKl) Tor rny iniefest i b, nrf.Melforu Spiro prcscii s an from secondary ami inaccurate has become synthesized with Bud- Nirvana makes further problems. 

Beck-. lhe Mill a, ihc Mm, U , sources. Even more significamly, 

Silus Marner. and the .Scenes eftt^ i®* Theravad.i ... mm y jj| C doctrines "are only 

. durin 8 ten years, wiih a Cft rarely interna I i/cd by the members 

l ewes had agreed curly in 1 865 to t'onnl five hundred pounds (UDOulTlijl Buddhism is one of the of these societies, because they 



I remain, my dear Sir, 

Always ymiis veiy truly 
M. Ii. Lewes 

John Blackwood |;>q. 


Feelings of indignation ran high 
wiiliin the linn over George Eliot's 
defection. But John Blackwood, 
who attributed it mainly to “ Lewes's 
achy", replied with admirable 


a week had accepted 


J!5,ft(Hl 

ycjirs. 


for the copyright for live 


. ... -• - MKrciiaral assistance i 

offer of observe, will be best made whn efir ulvation . Theraviiihi 


vor, 


file Itiilurc ol the Six-shilling edi- 
tion made her eager lo lint! some 


letters with every expectation of pub- restraint. Though their pleasant cor- new arrangement for her works". 


Us 


yesterday. Dumus declaimed about it. 
after bis peculiar fusliinn. with the book 
in bis hand. Imnslating here and there, 
especially from Hetty's journey— and 
pronouncing the hook to be ihc greatest 
novel of the age. After (Ids I will never 
venture to predict who will like or dis- 
like my books. But imagine what [ 
escaped ; by some means or oilier n 
was reported by telegraph that we were 
coming lu Naples, and Dumas wax pre- 
paring lo announce niy arrival in an 
article. I shudder ut (lie (lioughl. Prnv 


Hshing ii. He did not know that respondent lagged for a time he 
George Smith in February. 1862, continued to send cordial notes with 
offered her £10.000 for the copyright Ins accounts each year, and occu- 
of I ten n out to appear in the Comhill sionally when in London called on 
in sixteen parts. This was a larger her. 


sum than all her previous writings to- 
gether had broughr her. For fear that 
the slury would suffer from such 
short instalments, she refused his 
offer. In May. however. Smith per- 
suaded her to accept £7.000 Tor its 
publication in twelve parts, the copy- 
right revei ling to her Sifter six years. 
George Eliot's letter announcing her 
decision has been published ( Letters. 


appreciate die pieiure of my frightened 1 V ’ fron * nisidc by Hlack- 
: jnuninlistic whirl- . U ,e * ,ri tfina[ shows a 


self aivoMcif by that 1V1II(J . 

wind. || was too piquant u bit of gossip fcu 1,1,1,01 Vi,r,aills 
for ihu to resist telling it you, though 

I urn piiinued in ilm olnmiic nf eUl. 


The Six-sliilling edition of her 
works proved disappointing, fewer 
Ilian 6,000 volumes having been 
sold by January. 1864. In February. 
1864, Blackwood caulimislv reprinted 
UIOO of Attain lietle and '500 or the 
volume containing (he Scenes and 
Silas Marner. This is the printing 
that George Eliol refers lo in (he 
lolfuwing letter- the only known lei- 
ter Irom her to Blackwood in 1865. 


plunged in the glooms of sick 
headuchc. 


Mr. l^wcs bus finished his nriicle 
on Hamlet and Othello, and will des- 
patch it tomorrow. It is really important 
thut- (lie re should be same truthful 
writing about Fcchicr's Othello. I tliJnk 
the performance positively Injurious to 
the half-cultivated people who make up 
lhe mass of Ids audiences. That a 
tragedy Jike that, should produce h 
series of small litters iu its moments of 


f 6, R land ford Square, 
N.W. 

May 19, |jt62 

My dear Sir 

I fear this letter will seem rather 
abrupt to you, but (lie abruptness is un- 
b voidable. 

Some time ago 1 received nn offer for 
my next novel which I suppose was 
handsomer limn almost any terms ever 
orrercd to b writer nr Fiction. As long 
ns I hesitated on the subject 1 contcm- 


Tlic Priory, 
21. North Bunk, 
Regents Park. 
May 4. 65 

My dear Sir 

I congrn in laic you more on being at 
Strulh lyruni limn on the prospect of 
coming to London, though I shall be 
happy to sec you when you are con- 
demned to streets instead 
and mountains. 


Dining the summer site ami I ewes 
consulted with Blackwood about n 
plan to issue the novels printed from 
Hie stereotype plates in thirty six- 
penny numbers with illustrations, in 
the I ol lowing letter George Eliol 
accepts Blackwood's proposal for 
what was called the Illustrated 
edition. He had never liked her short 
stories- "The Lifted Veil'*, which 
he published in Maya j n July, 1859. 
and " Brother Jacob ", which 
appeared in the Comhill in July. |«fi4 
—and resisted her suggestions to in- 
elude them in a volume with Silas 
Marner. He had not changed his 
opinion even in 1878. when slw 
finally prevailed on him lo add them 
in the Cabinet edition. Blackwood 
based ],j s estimate or cost of the 
Illustrated edition on C hapman and 
Hull's similar formal for Charles 
Clarke's Charlie Thornhill 1 186.1). At 
the invitation or Alexander Macmil- 
lan. John M or ley wrote an article on 
" (icorgc Eliot's Novels" for Mac- 
millan's May urine (August, 1 866). 


of the iwo-viilmiieU f-elix. 


I 1 " 1 nn - nw . w I llvsv IICW ICllcm Will 

Of sex-shore F w d Lr rt Morley s biographer, able tu bibliographers flixHa 

R l0t wits so students of George Eliot. «bot 
pleased bj it that she had Lewes call heartily commend the enlerps 


that 


I see from Mr Simeon ■« ' ’ xT -n heartily commend the enter^w 

it in February 1X64 T i l . ,un . k the the National Library of ^ 


ihere 
turn to 
quest 
nuddliisin 


lime for its publication lias arriiedl jfKU the belief in a soul, where other 
n change iu our relations with Arm iritis believe in one soiil I M the 

ahoultl open unv new pros we li. Ik $ i^'ii It uldlusm 

run ii,( .1 p .. . 1 * ate that all experience eiilm Is suffer- 
CtiiliduKC tli.ii veil would lake ts t »titre most people agree that many 
tutu consideration on my behalf is u IpipKcs afford pleasure and even 
us your own. As to Brother Jmka p happiness. 

the I it led Veil. 1 ubhle by yoiircrw |bse supposed doctrines and aili- 
Tlint two shilling scries of Chip 
and Hull is among those (bat irabo rv 
shudder by the vitiating uglinnjof£| *\ 
outside, liven if the profit Mat 
siderable, I should feel it a pnijC 1 f.._ 
to see my bunks published in saife® C. HEF.NAN : 
form. A bright colour is nititHil the Whole Truth 
desirable, umi I should be |I»I ffcp. Hodder and Stoughton. £2.75. 
cover tor the sixpenny serin cuiliit. 

chosen with a» much taste as the &4~, .. . . 

priiaps homing lint 


because 

by the 
Buddhism, 
differs 
in its 
However, 
that Buddhas do not follow all the 
hcliefs to logical conclusions is itself 
not exceptional, since Christians and 
Jews, for example, " reject many 
normative doctrines of Christianity 
or Judaism 

Professor Spiro describes first of 
all whul he calls " Nibbanie JJud- 
d hi sin ”, a tbwtrine of rad ion I salva- 
tion which rejects everything 
worldly in favour of Nirvana 
iFali-Nihbunu), and then contrasts 


dhism, (his is nut so for the great 
majority of believers. For them 
Buddhism and animism exist side by 
side, but they are " compartmental- 
ized ”, and Buddhist doctrines are 
dominant in the value system and 
behaviour of the Burmese. 

The important problems of Bud- 
dhist belief and practice receive 
detailed attention. Buddhism is not 
atheistic in the sense that it denies 
the gods, since many Hindu deities 
figure in early scriptures and later 
worship, though ihey are subordinate 
to ithe Buddha. Far this reason it is 
no compliment lo call the Buddha 
himself a god, since he is superior 
lo them all. Professor Spiro made 
many inquiries about belief in the 
condition ol ihc Buddha now, and 
some thought him to he dead while 
most villagers considered him to be 


'rimarily parochial 


The Truth 

„ fciAl be a less ambiguous title for 
M aenu linn, miking to Mr. Iznod s fj rit volume "of Cardinal 
other day. said, " If I were taseefitf kflm'j autobiography than the 
wood, ! would advise him lopaW Kit bears, for this straightforward 
ouch tulo of the Scenes of Clerical 14 cowl of his formative years- it 
sepuruiely ns a shilling volume." A r* ^wlb liis consecration as Bishop 
cnily he is one of the special aitoi* Iftdsin 1951- -is unusually enn- 
of the ".Scenes” Hud self-revealing. It is n very 

We have had (hie days of unbif^ *** »rt of book, icllccting the 
f 0 „ #*» and .preoccupations of a 

Always yours sincerely ck " ic ’ s HPbriiiJilng 

Ml; L»n ^ l wciel Jt whose bound a i ics were 

John Ltluckwopd P.q. SS *'!?'. * 'SE n|>ta " *2! 

i granted. I here were me 

These new letters will proud of u pious childhood, the 
i t Wiaible career as u student in 
nt tteaikt hs a curate in East Lon- 


nal Vaughan lo present the Roman 
Catholic faith through popular 
preaching and lecturing. Much had 
changed "since its Edwardian origins, 
and Father Hecnan set vigorously to 
work to establish u group of articu- 
late priests who would preach the 
t utholic faith primarily to llicir own 
people anil so build up parishes that 
were awake to the demands nude on 
their beliefs hy a radically altered 
society. I here is a moving account 
of a mission he gave to prisoners a l 
Walton Prison, while hi* mother lay 
dying ; the note of a simple humanity 
is always emerging to temper the 
apparently wlf-conlidem case of his 
preaching 

The book ends before the tide of 


change created by the Second Vati- 
can Council a ml its aftermath would 
sweep aside much of the old security 
I hat had sustained the inherited 
Catholicism of his upbringing. There 
arc already echoes of regret— in 
looking hack to the fidelities that 
seem to him to have served the 
( hurch so well. But Cardinal! Hccniln 
is above all a realist, and his book 
is much more than a romantic recall 
of the unco in plica led ways that 
formed him. lie can say that "in 
abandoning Latin the Churchy has 
given up more than a language ", but 
he can also see, in Newman's words 
{though lie does not quote them), 
that " to live is to change, and lo be 
perfect is lo have changed often 


For some, Nirvana is the extinction 
of desires but not of Lhe soul; for 
others, it is indescribable though 
peaceful ; while yet others think ii is 
eventual annihilation a.nd therefore 
not "a. desirable goal” since rein- 
carnation is preferable. 'This affects 
the view of the world as all tainted 
by desire and so to be utterly 
renounced, according lo doctrine. 
That life emails much suffering all 
would ugrec, and Dukkha, " suffer- 
ing ", is the commonest word in the 
Buddhist vocabulary. But the con- 
clusion drawn is that lhe best life is 
that of a rich man or a blessed god 
in a luxurious heaven, and "with 
very few exceptions " most infor- 
mants desired such a pleasant next 
life. 

Professor Spiro has a valuable 
section on the- Buddhist ciiltus, re- 
marking justly that while the ornate 
ritual .system ol Mnliiiyana Bud- 
dhism lias ofien been remarked 
upon little has been said of the 
ritual of Thcruvfulu. He describes 
lhe calendrical cycle of daily, 
weekly, monthly ami annual rituals 
and festivals; the ceremonial cycles 
in the life of individuals and fam- 
ilies from birth to death ; and the 
crisis rituals on special occasions. 
Merc there arc many non -Buddhist 


elements, or adaptations «>f Bud- 
dhism in funerals. An even longer 
section discusses Buddhism «> a 
monastic system, describing the 
vocation, structure and social back- 
ground. Although the many monks 
must renounce the world and have 
only a minimum of personal effects, 
yet compared with the average 
layman a monk's life is one ol 
material ahundaucc, without those 
rigorous exercises which often 
accompany mnnasticism in other 
religions. Most social rituals involve 
feeding monks and giving them new 
clothes, and even begging bowls 
contain sets of small cups so that 
the housewife puls food and curries 
into different containers. One feds 
from the author some disapproval 
of loo much feeding of monks and 
building nf pagodas. 

A final section appraises the role 
of Buddhism in society, rejecting 
Weber's view that Buddhism is inim- 
ical lo worldly action, because of 
the distinction of Nibbanic from 
Kammaiic Buddhism. The doctrine 
of ICamia provides a powerful social 
sanction, explaining one's lot in this 
life but promising a better future by 
an incentive lo good conduct. 
Karma has tended both lo legitimize 
political regimes nnd also to recog- 
nize revolutionary change. Monks 
generally have not engaged in polit- 
ical action and they provide an 
important otherworldly ideal, not 
only for Buddhist theory bill for the 
kind of life and aspiration that the 
Burmese BuddhUis have for them- 
selves. Society is integrated by shar- 
ing this ideal and Buddhists idem if y 
" themselves with one another ", 

This is a most valuable, thought- 
ful and informative book, different 
from Dr Gombrich’s work in em- 
phasizing some of the changes from 
a “ Great Tradition ” in a particular 
society, but complementary to it in 
many _ ways, and especially impor- 
tant in its detail on ritual and 
monastic! sin. 
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Professor Flew, who died in 1962 at 
the age of seventy-six, was a most 
distinguished Methodist theologian, 
studied at Oxford. Cambridge 


religious life. Theologically, he was . 
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theological don that he had left the 
fog in his study to take the air in 
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Tinkered Taylor Pioneer and pirate 


KflltLKT Ci A NIOKM'MIAHUY .«ml 
WILLIAM PKOCTOIt WILLIAMS: 

A Uili|juj>ruphv of I lie Writings or 
Jeremy Tnylnr in 170(1 

* Northern Illinois University 
Press 515 


i -.'lililUl'IK' 

Vaughan 


In liis Ret u/lertimis of l.nyun Pear- 
■ sail Smith Koberl Galluirne- Hardy 
has described with affection haw he 
first became acquainted with Jeremy 
Taylur's work in 1*121. Seven years 
later lie was still reading Taylor, had 
immediate access to “a nice little 
stuck " of his ivurbfc, and was already 
engaged upon a bibliography of Tay- 
lor's writings. Mr Gal home- Hardy's 
short bibliography, which appeared 
in IV.1I) as pari of Pearsall .Smith's 
The Golden drove, a volume of selec- 
tions from Taylor, was a pioneer 
work ■ .Since then Mr Gnthnrnc- 
flardv lias continued to work upon 
Taylur’s bibliography, being joined 
in this (ask during the past decade 
by William Proctor- Williams. %So 
this, (lie first full-scale bibliography 
of Taylor, is the product of a com- 
bined total of some fifty yeara' 
investigation. 

Around 2 JO editions and issues that 
had appeared by I7W), together with 
their many variants, have been 
recorded here. In addition there are 
sections devoted to publications 
which included contributions by 
Taylor, to his printed letters, and to 
works supposedly by him. Two fur- 
ther sections of Taylorinna notice bio- 
graphical and critical information and 
attacks upon Taylor’s work. Only in 
the entries dealing with those of his 
works published before approxi- 
mately ICi67 has a full bibliographical 
description been given : for the re- 
mainder. listing those editions In 
which there can have been little or no 


slips. like the attribution In 
ol an engraving that is by 
( 1 1 *‘\ >. the apparent inisinmscripinm 
as “ Diverse Considerations " nf 
'* DIVINF C (INSIDER AT IONS " 

1 22 M ). or las in VC I the lack of agree- 
ment between signatures in the Con- 
tents (2f-‘3 v . 2K-J r i and those of the 
Collation I .IF 4 ). Of tlie inconsisten- 
cies which may be lound. the one 
caused by llic printer of the biblio- 
graphy's want of small italic capitals 
is typical: " fi/u/.] /Tift. " (VC'j and 
” [capitufs and small capitals] JOHN- 
SON '" (-I2H). Every hibllographer 
is heir to this kind of error, though 
the inheritance in this instance is 
surely excessive. Rut the compilers 
have so organized the work as to 
suggest their unawareness of the im- 
portanee of particular categories of 
bibliographical detail. 

Concerning the locations (for 
which it is claimed (hat they have 
greatly supplemented Wing) Mr 
Ciathorne-Hnrdy and Professor Wil- 
liams observe (hat although they have 
seen nearly till the copies listed it is 
not to he assumed that they have 
examined every one. Thus it is sel- 
dom possible to be sure whether a 
discrepancy between any copy and 
the appropriate entry reveals an error 
or proclaims a variant. For instance, 
d is stated that the letterpress litlc- 
page ot 7 /if Great Exemplar. 1649 
f y Ai. is found in six states. This is 
no ill-considered pronouncement. In 
his bibliography of 1 9 JO, Mr 
Gathornc-Hardy recorded two states, 
while in a paper read to the Biblio- 
graphical Society in 1947 he drew 
attention |o. and illustrated, ollicrs. 
a el 'the six states that arc now so 
precisely tabulated in quasi -facsimile 
do not, at first sight, include the one 
given in the main entry. Even if 
the reader concludes (correctly) that 
this is due to a failure to transcribe 
the word “ Majesty " in upper-case — 
and it is - A keyword in the variants 
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JAMES T. IlKATUILIl . 

I.VI.K H. KENDALL, ,lr; 

A Suppressed Critique nf Wise’S 

Swinburne Transactions 

JSpp. 

Austin: Humanities Research Cen- 
ter. University of Texas. $4.75 each. 


The first volume in this series of 
slender but businesslike and well- 
produced monographs, issued under 
the general editorship of William B 
Todd of the University of Texas at 
Austin, was noticed in the ILS on 
.September 4. I97H: u was Professor 
I odds own edition of it real curi- 
osity, Suppressed Com wen furies on 
the Wiscian Forgeries. The fourth, 
noticed here on April to, 1971, was 
a distinguished paper by Donald 
Gallup of Yale, On Contemporary 
Bibliography. with par titular refer- 
eiue in Ezra Pound. The hooks under 
review arc numbers two and three 
in the same scries. 


less pertinently, even allow- 
ing dial it was Carter and 
Pollard's bonk, published iu |9J4, 
which launched the intensive 
study of Wiseiaua in which the 
library at Austin, from a flying start, 
has made itself so incomparably rich. 
.4 Suppressed Cri/i^ue of Wise's 
S H’inhttriic Ti an sari ions has in fact 
nothing to do with Wise the forger: 
it is concerned with Wise Hie pirate 
and his protracted imbroglio. |9|(). 
1914, with the management of an out- 
fit called t lie Bibliophile Society of 
Boston over the arrange in cuts by 
which the Society was to reprint, a! 
Wises original .suggestion, some of 
Swinburne’s ballads and other pieces 
Which he himsell hail been so busy 
issuing in “ privately printed ’’ pam- 
phlet form, in 1 909 and the years fol- 


ber of the Council uf (he 
nut one of the siim-.inr*^' 1 
passed in 1929, \ V j?h £* 5 

Library, where it was roccniffJS 
bv Miss I •. IIimi m oi.il.. J 
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inrormativc and sometimes moving 
reading but it should discourage aft 
u "' ' L ‘ ■' from cinuiatkm. 


but the hardiest 


differences between schools and tea- 
chers in their varying circumstances. 


book department: hence th*^ 
publication. 


It is a ilillu.se, complicated^. 

cell Vine rv.irr-i 1 iir*. .... . 


Aaihologics 

n, Devonshire Ass, Mon. Report 
..a Transactions Volume 103. 


Professor G. Wilson 


very edifying narrative. m 
tressed with letters to Wise fcl'aid Transactions 
Secretary and Treasurer <?: Step. Exeter: The Devonshire 
Society, letters from and to Me- JSSalion. 13. 

Stevens and Brown of London.* TL nt 

™mh£ "I^vSISSaS ££*■'■* 11,71 win. .. 

to the Society from Wise hi? Rfi on the ■dramalfti John j «rji. .i 
(where, one wonders, have feS E» man fr °P l S , W?! , i Ll 1 c 
nals got to ?). Questions of eon? to'-™ 1 aboul him ' f, u! S , . 

(if unyj. ul' paynuims ,o wSW “ jjSJ, Wilson tnighl 

Ford had a modern 


ton. of the use* of (itisi«\£;U. 


lowing, from the mass of unpublished lions tu Wisc'spanipVi^n^ 1 ^ sincc ^ rd ,1! ' d , il 
material deriving from No 2 The Possibility of enlisting Bu^frN Nlc '? ^ yc M ,, ^ , u in . t !. ^ 


Pines after Swinburne's death. 


7 he Permanence of Johann Gnien- 
I't'w is the text or the lirst annual 
Lew David Feldman Lectureship in 
Bibliography, delivered on October 
30. 1968, by Frederick Gull of the 
Library of Congress, editor of the 
Third Census of incunabula in 
American Libraries. It is, us was to 
be expected, a well -polished sum- 
mary of the Gutenberg problem, 
though ll was composed too soon 
after the publication of the late Allan 
Stevenson's The 


ni«n for editorial particinatiM ... , „ „ 

TheWy „( Mr Mr ^ 5X3^* 

Kendall s text consists of the first sold to E!!- n i ab<ji 

publication of a pamphlet entitled iSh 

simply „ The Swinburne Mann- opportunities for mimSS* P a P cr H - P - Finber S 
mlmh ' "r hu i h n-! s . prcpiired for and disagreement befugged Ih^ nrines a Saxon charier relating to 
mcinbcisi ot the Bibliophile Society nations, and the .SocSnSb Afford and Boehitl and retraces the 
?vJ 0 °T ils Justification against bittciVnsiictiSiff&Sto ' ‘ 

aspersions, winch he was led with a man so difficult, snm ... . . 

unscrupulous and disinBcnS U of ®* ,h » ,hc Elizabethan l.ord 
Wise shows himself to fnve htal ta;ml of Devon - i,nd lhcre arc 
his letters here recorded' k customary reports of researches 
Wlieibpp .«• n-.! » Basing from botany to industrial 

hnx will (in h » l ibeology, folklore and dialect, 

a ns mil lind nmeli nourwhmretcr 

t his curious story, the editors In 
done their work admirably, tthi* , . 

-short and very nevessary ® ntJ McillOirS 


Wise’s 

threatening to pLibiKh in the press. 
It is signed by six members of its 
committee (though probably com- 
piled by its secretary. Henry H. 
Harper), but in the event it was never 
issued. It survives in an apparently 
unique set of firty-tlirec pages of 
imcorreclcd pro of sheets, printed in 
1914 and preserved by W. P. Trent, 
the Defoe scholar, who was a nicm- 


<sary 

lion, a postscript, and a dozen ^1^ 


ol notes based on thorough reieard 


intervention or authorial material, a 

shorter statement has been employed. , . - - - 

Throughout. Ihc work is copiously ne has no way or deducing that the 

annotated, not only with fundamental nrml< * r ‘ l ,tnM ” - 


... n Problem of the _ 

Mtssale Speclale to encourage (he A _ 1 ^ A •% 

author to enter that thorny debate, f\ N K TT1 P ^Tintn^T 

nnd in advance, though he is able to “*■ XXX w CX X 1 U LXAwX 

adumbrate ils conclusion, of George 


bibliographical information, but- also 
with valuable antiqunrian. critical, 
pens onnl and buigraphical details. 

All this has clearly been a labour of 
love. Unfortunately, as has happened 
before when a long- nourished piece 
of work has to bo made retidy for 
publication, it appears that Mr 
Outhorne-Hardy and Professor Wll- 


Pa inter’s masterful article in Essays 
In Honour of I'iclor Seludderer 
(reviewed in the TLS on 
February 12, 1971) op “Gutenberg 
nnd (he B36 Group As Dr Goff 
prudently observes in his preface: 


lift ms have found it difficult to give 
their material the detached, clitricnl 


printers initials ’’ R.N."— also .. 
significant component in The vnriants 
— ^thoulil be in italic and not roman. 

This is bul ope of several instances 
in which Hie results of important bib- 
lioirniohicui investigation have been 
nullified by careless presentation 
No. only d«, tl,i s bibliooranhy 

inti rar short of its compilers' in ten- lhore are mlssina nieces in ihn nMnn 
tlons, blit (the intentions themselves 


The Demnuntlcs Joyous 
Edited by John Wnrdropcr 
35pp. Gordon F'raser. Paperback, 


60o. 


Classics 


.1, he looked back to ancient 


tEiiV, Joan. Ltdworlh and the 
Wilds. 282 pp plus 14 plates. Gil- 
ingham: The Black more Press. 
13S 


Economics 


after five centuries many baffling ques- 
tions about Johann Gutenberg Mill re- 
main unanswered, and the full story will 


appraisal it merits. It Is impossible 
on first scrutinizing this bibliography 
not to be persuaded that its main ob- 
jective has been obscured by the miil- 


are at limes disnppoiiitinn. For 
instance, they have “not tried to 
describe completely printers’ devices 
and ornaments which nre of no par- 
ticular significance Some of the 
ornaments consequently unnoticed 


missing pieces in the tableau, 
but enough are available to provide the 
basic features of the picture. 


Although Dr Goff himself would 
probnbly defer to Victor Schnldercr's 


jwiiye nas oecn ODSCured by the mul- "‘““V «»iscqueniiy unnoticed 
tiplicity of cherished detail, and that we - elaborate and distinctive. Might 


seemingly 
have 


been so long-established. 


have 


primary facts, because the 
ang-i 

* R onc unverified. Furthermore, 

judf - 


to judge by the plenitude of simple 
errors and eccentricities of descrip- 
tion, It may he susp6cted that the 


not a simple statement of fact have 
allowed others to perceive a signifi- 
cance unobserved by Mr Gathorne- 
Hardy and Professor Williams, ns in, 
say, the. unmentioned van dcr Passe 


monograph, Johann Cut leu berg, the 
Inventor of Printing (1963). he gives 
us a thoroughly workmanlike sketch. 

James T. Bratcher and Lyle H. 
Kendall adopt the subtitle attached 
to Professor Todd's monogrupli— 
“Addendum to An Enquiry " ; 


This facsimile uf the curliest English 
eight-page riddle-hook, which was 
first printed in 1511 by Wynkyn de 
Worde (and of which, incidentally, 
only a single copy survives), is 
energetically edited by John Ward- 
roper who Is determined to distil till 
the fun he cun out of an offering 
decidedly Gninmcr-Ciurtontsh. The 
fifly-four riddles that compose it 
range, at their best, from such queries 
as ‘ How many calves’ tails hchovelh 
to reach from the earth to the sky ? 
Answer: No more but one, an it be 
long enough ”, down to earthy 
enigmas involving arses and farts of 
Chaucerian magnitude; our old 


k Catholic family of the Welds, 
irif aaling in Cheshire, have been 
, . , Kfedat Lulworth Castle since the 

no i hi. \v Inch came first, the diida ftp of Charles I. In the seventeenth 
or tyo egg ? is likewise present. ofitrythey produced » l.ord Mayor 
Most of these items are transit ^London, in the nineteenth a Car- 
ltons from a French compendium telofthe Roman Church. Edward 
ai in liar name, ami it is inlercilinjii fddwasthe first husbaml of George w . _ v k 
notice that even at this early d* {V* Mrs Filzlicrbcrt ; his brother ^ 
atent I'.nglisli puritimism drew lb Was the founder of Stonyhursl 
hue at can conundrums. Mr W ell#. The Palladium chapel built 
roper, however, atones for ihiifcl JT'the latter at Lulworth was the 
giving us a full sample of 1lB»« « free-standing CiUhoHc church 
his introduction, where he afcr « in England since the Rcforma- 
demnnsii-ateH that the mm ^nd family tradition says tlial 
bellowed at Molly Bloom by> III gave special permission 

5 ol .^‘Tmi n ThS lit** m «»ndilion (hul it 

dates buck to. at least 1733. TW nU be made to look as much as 
one cunnoi but envy (he taw*» m like a mausoleum. Joan 
mcrriincnt which enabled « Wlclls attractively the story 
ancestors to laugh uproar^* Ikr family down to her grcal- 
imcntiirv these. C*{ tBdfathert death in 1HA1 


Khssi-i i . D. A. and WurrHiimncjM. 
M. (Editors). Aneicnt Literary 
Criticism. The Principal Texts in 
New Translations. 607pp. Cla- 
rendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 17 (paperback, £2.50). 

While the number uf those engaged 
in some form of literary criticism 
increases, the number of those quali- 
fied to read I lie relevant Greek and 
Latin texts in the original is diminish- 
ing. T here is therefore a real need 
for a comprehensive and scholarly 
anthology of translations such as 
this. Besides Aristotle's Poetics. 
Horace's A ns Poeiita and Longi- 
nus's treatise On the Sublime (these 
three already available in a volume 
of the Penguin Classics), there are 
here complete versions of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric Book III, Demetrius's On 
Style and Tacitus's Dialogue on Ora- 
tors, together with generous selections 
from Plato, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. Cicero, the two Senecas and 
Quintilian, whilu shorter passages 
range in lime from Homer to Her- 
mogcncs of Tarsus. 

The two editurs are responsible for 
all translations except for those of 
Aristotle by Miss M. E. Hubbard, 
of Demetrius by Miss D. C. lnnes, 
and an admirable version of Aristo- 
phanes Progs 830-I4KI .specially 
written by T. F, Higham in “true- 
limed accentual ver.se". Three in- 
dexes supplement Ihc editors' notes, 
making il easy to look up what has 
been said on such perennial (hemes 
as style, rhythm, erotica, art and 
morality, nr inspiration. Even the 
casual peruser would be unlucky if 
lie did not light on sonic dictum, his- 
torical item or personal anecdote 
which lured him to read further in 
a volume which is a model of its 
kind. 


I mm I-.. I. W. (Editor). The inline ol 
Teacher Education. 17Xpp. Rmil- 
K-dge and Kcgan Paul. 12. 

Hose who have observed the hot 
reception given to the James Com- 
mittee's report on the future of 
teacher education will lind plenty of 
relevant material in this collection of 
essays written shortly before its pub- 
lication. ll is of note that the idea 
ot a shared initial course for trainee 
teachers and students who may enter 
other professions is raised here, and 
Hie importance of frequent in-service 
training for practising teachers is 
also emphasized. It is a pity that 
the editor. J. W. T ibbie, did not live 
in add his clear and authoritative 
voice to ihc arguments about teacher 
training that still continue. 


rather than ;i man of genius. The 
translation is plain and. on the whole, 
satisfactory, although • Kick” is an 
unintelligible misprint for “stick”; 
and '■ when I meet Jean Cocteau " is 
a misreading of a 1‘t'iu-tntire de Jean 
CtH feau, “unlike Jean. Cocteau 


Religion 


Religion 
War Icy: 


History 


Cot in. Hi-NRV J. (Editor). (7ormi- 
nirnt in Re formation Europe, 1520- 
I5fitl. 320pp. Macmillan. £5. 
HkiiU-lPi.n. Rocilk (Editor). Spain in 
the Fifteenth Century U6V-I5I6. 
Translated by Frances M. Lopez- 
Mori I las. 488pp. Macmillan. £6. 

The editors of these two volumes in 
the “ Stratum " series have done their 
task well. In each disc they have put 
into the hands of English readers (or 
rather of libraries, since few individu- 
als will be able to afford the prices 
asked) learned articles not easily 
accessible to the student. Henry J. 
Cohn's selection is particularly valu- 
able: prefaced by a very useful 
introduction, his articles range widely 
over Europe and provide an cxecltenl 
guide to the latest work of scholars 
on administrative history. Roger 
Highfield'x volume is thorough 
almost to a fault. Much of his mass 
of material is very specialized, and 
not all of litis represents Hie most 
modem scholarship: the traditional- 
ist pieties uf Mcmhulcz Pidal^ for 
instance, arc spread, with consider- 
able repetition, over 45 pages. Even 
academic readers will find the book 
heavy going. 


iironie Smiety Transactions. 83pp. 

Keighley ; The Bronte Society. 

£1 (non -members). 

Two Dmnii! letters recently acquired 
by the Society are reproduced in fac- 
simile and their text transcribed in the 
current Ti'<m.v(ic u'rm.t. The first is a 
letter from Charlotte to Ellen Nusscy, 
written towards ihc end of the writer's 
life and in failing health ; the other. 
Branwell’s hectoring letter to Ihc 
editor of It lack wood's asking for an 
interview. In the same issue Guy 
Schulfickl has an appreciation ol 
Anne Bronte, emphasizing the 
youngest sister’s sense of humour 
which, lie concludes, “ had she lived 
and written more, might have given 
us another kind nf Rrnntg altogether 
A paper by Emile Langlois discusses 
some early French criticism of Jane 
Eyre. 


Tiim.ut, Norm vn tlldiior). 

in iiirminfiJitiiii. 195pp. 

Norman T ipl.ifl. £.1.30. 

The lale Norman Tiptaft. a former 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham and the 
author nf several books, left the edit- 
ing of this one incomplete and the 
work was finished by his widow. Its 
survey uf Birmingham's religion^ life 
is composed of pieces by the represen- 
tatives or some thirty religious groups 
in the city, including several which 
are not Christian. The essays make 
a very interesting study showing not 
only how much good work is being 
done and the problems involved by 
the expansion of ihc city hut also 
displaying ihc sometimes unobserved 
difficulties that hedge ihc road to re- 
union, an aspect which the Bishop ol 
Birmingham notes in his foreword, 


Local History 


Hart, Cyril. The Early Charters of 
Essex. 55pp. Leicester University 
Press. Paperback, £1. 

This second edition, largely rewritten 
and including some additions, takes 
the place of the handlist of Saxon 
and Norman charters relating to Essex 
which was lirst published In 1957. 


jests so rudimentary as these.- 


compilers are not entirely symphthe- - en 8 Tav in& of the pelican in ils piety, 
tic to the more mister® side of Bftjlio- Piously used by Rollcnhagcn and 
B™P"y- - 3 Wither, which is found In The Great 

Manser? t ^ J aS!W A® c . q_ u asi-facsimile Exemplar ? 

Sey 


.. that hits been cheeked 
-T-nnu they are not few— appearR to 
tontnln inaccuracies, such as the 


Z. 3Ul.ll HS 1110 

omfesion of u line ending, mistaken ■ £ , 
punctuation, and romnn Instead of Taylor 
Italic J9E), wrong case (9D). and the 

ink incorrectly 'indicated 
,(9A). Many descriptions include 


It is indeed a pity that so much 
devoted Work should not have been 
organized for publication, 
scholars will find here a 
wealth of _ fascinating detail— but 
they will need to treat it with circum- 
spection. 


Paper- 

backs 


Tether. (Everyman. 75p.) Frank O’Con- 
nor: A Life of Your Own and other 
stori6S u 
stories. 


Theories of Surplus 
Value. Part ill. 637pp. Lawrence 
and WishtiiT, £2. 

As is well known, the second and 
third volume* of Das Kapltal were 
put together posthumously liom 
a mass or notes and drafts left by 
Mnrx. But there still remained n 
large body of further material written 
during the years of gestation of the 
great work — some of it in a form 
which suggested an eventual inten- 
tion to publish. After Engels’s .death 
Kaulskv edited and published in 



Winks, Roiun W. 'The Myth of the 
American Frontier. 39pp. Leicester 
University Press. Paperback, 30p. 
" The Frontier wits not only n stale of 
mind ; it was u place, quite genuinely, 
and it was also a process. . . . The 
West* was 'a land of beginning 
again ' ; it was that which made pos- 
sible the eternal genesis in the Ameri- 
can character.’’ But in this expanded 
version of a lecture delivered last year 
in the University of Leicester Robin 
W. Winks, of Vale, reminded his 
audience that Canada and Australia 
too had their Frontiers, and went on 
to compare the influence of the 
Frontier idea upon each of these 
peoples. 


Rrnn, Derf.K. Medieval Castles in 
Hertfordshire. 27pp. Chichester : 
Phillimorc, for the Hertfordshire 
Local History Council. 70p. 
Though the map included here shows 
haw castles once proliferated in the 
county, Hertfordshire survivals com- 
pare poorly with vvli.it some other 
counties can show. But there nre 
half a dozen Dark Age forts, and 
much documentary evidence about 
many of the ensiles ; and digging has 
revealed important new evidence on 
some sites. Derek Rcnn's short sur- 
vey of the historical background to 
the building of the local ensiles, their 
period and lltcjr const ruction, 
precedes n gazetteer which comprises 
every thing from such visible sur- 
vivals as the ruins at Berk hams ted 
and the St A f bans gatehouse, to mere 
mounds. There are useful sum- 
maries of the castles' histories, 
groundplans, and several photo- 
graphs. ' 


Young. Andrfw. The Poetic Jesus. 

88pp. SPCK. Cl. 90. 

Andrew Young, who d'ed recently, 
was a Presbyterian Minister and in 
1939 wax ordained by Bishop Bel! to 
a Sussex Parish. He always looked at 
religion and the life of nature through 
the eyes of a poet, and his published 
poetry was in 1957 acknowledged in 
a presentation volume in which " 
Edmund Blundcn, John Masefield 
and ninny others rejoiced in his work. 

In this small book hrs mind moves 
across the Gospel narratives con- 
stantly seeing something fresh. The 
book, gaining much from the charm- 
ing woodcuts, is beautifully pro- 
duced. 


Science 


Hay, David and Joan. No Star at the 
Pole. 230pp. Charles Knight. £2.50. 
The title or this simple and often 
lighthearted account of ihc history 
of navigation is taken from the log 
of Ihc Greek traveller Pytheas. who 
made a remarkable voyage to Britain 
and even farther north in the days j 
of Alexander the Great. The story’ 
begins much earlier than this. when, 
sailors depended on the sounding- 
pole, the direction of the wind and 
n rough acquaintance with the stars. 
There is u lively account of many 
curlv .-voyages and of Ihc men who 
made Ijicm. Over, the, centuries they 
cumc to a better uWi|erstaiulins Of* 
the lidus'jind of the variation of the 
compass, leu ml to' make better' 
charts and to overcame the practical 


difficulty, of taking sights on a heav- 
ing ‘.ship, (i (id eventually solved, the 


Nomenclature 


(Dover. £2.i Alfred Dougin; . 

Oracle of Change. |Pena u| “ _j^ simple 


Country Kate. 
_ Jr k ,ne ton: The Koundwood 
iki 08 *' £1.50. 


■ » * , a,ncr erotic Of C fittoge. irenaum- simple recollection* nf nn 

■ (P™ v£ W P J?J egt a,ut ° ,hcr Gerhard Kbcling : Luther : Aa W '■'countrvwomSS ?L£ f 

. (Pan. JOp. each.) lion to His Thought. (FontaM. i* from the 

Geoffrey Moorhouse: b ?. r u d T 

Reason. (Penguin. 50p.l . :jr btari «ttu.r Cnl C tonc: Sheila 

and Teaching of Natopa. TrawJJ. possesses a peculiarly 

and edited by Herbert -V, : (he dialect or else has 

(Oxford University Press, ILWjMjJ * Vcrba t»m record of the old 

Hussein Nasr: Ideals and Lff^pnes, which dwell on the 
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RARE BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 

'"•SWSK* Bw * il Indus- 

if*? JWitoiy *nd l?rti caanu-y nJuaattan 
. bought . ud aold.: ■ .Quatoguu Issu^j. 

’ ■ ■ JOHN , DRURY, -i. , 
,fl East Slock welLS tree (,!■ 
Colchester, Essex, COl JSS - 


COVENT GARDEN ' BOOKSHOP 
SO Vang Abre, London WC2E 9NQ 

T«t. 01.8M SIB1, 01-S3B E8BI 
T^.lyowl Ol Madarn Enflllah 
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Art 

A Boyce Gibson: Mine 
(Penguin 30p.) 


History 

. . £■ ?/ McFarlane: Wycliffc and F.ng- 

P™^Zc ( i 0,t}0 l ntlly - {Penguin, 35p) 
SSul Sn °wden Jr: Blacks hr Amt- 
qmty. (Harvard University Press. £1.20.) 

Literature and Criticism 
Maxim Gorky; Untimely Thoughts. 


Owpcnsk 
ledge an 


fcy : The Fourth y 
/ Kegon Paul. £I »J Vl 


Biography and Memoirs 
Sean O'Casey; Drum* under the Win- 
dows. Inishfallen. Fare Thee Well. (Pan. 
wp each,) 1 


Business and Economics ' 

£1.90.) Andrew Crosby: Creativity aiid 

tSiS'SSS ln J ndu *! r W Organization. 

(Soda! Science Paperbacks. £1 .10.) Aldn 
Fiber: The Complete Guide to Retail 
Management . , (Penguin. 50p.) Ernest 
MandeJ; Marxist Economic Theory. 
(Merlin. £1.40.) Richard “■ 
Mathematics for Modem 
(Fontana. £1.) Geoffrey 
Geography of Economics 1 
Survey. {Longman. . £ 1 .20.); 


the century There 

. lated nnd edited by Theodore Better®*- ® H?. of ^rbs, concerning 

' « Wuie ' ° ! the Won ' ‘Ponguin. 55p.» squired know- 

9S^S^. /Wp-L Richard P father who. ax a vet. 

Social Studies . pj J* tRtdmanal cures. The 

S. D. Clark: The Developing 1®'; drawings arc done 
.• <TFmi/«sitv 8010 Hodakinmn. 

0, A. 


Ian Community. (University 
Press. £1.20.) Eva FSgM : 


M of ley: 
Economics. 
Parker: The 
A World 


(Penguin. 

Roil s“5B 

3Jn l Vo,ters - i Penguin. 

Poetry 

, T> S. Eliot : The Waste Land and other Moulds : Person..,., , r -, ... 

,ol ' d ^ cfcp^ c s. ) H u Sfei«- 

Hyde : The Other Love- WWJ # 

■'wife 

%%. 


Attitudes. (Panther. dJJp , ■) * C ,Cijfp. FUnht 

Personality and, ft * 3WUd- - - / 
il Science 

Seymour L. Hallcck: J*ffS£g ifr 


Drama 

.Brian 


Phelan : 


Arm**, (fiber. MpJ if**#? 

Flctidn .' C 

: Joseph Conrad: Noxtropio. fEVe 
manr JOp.) Joseph Cftnrfld ; ; You) 





Politics and World Affair* ’ R. M. Jackson : 

P- Geography of World Le l w ‘ ( Pon g uin - 

(P en « u *n. 60u.) Theodor Harrl- T * ,e Se xnaf Revolution. Lfaf 
The Jewish Stain. (Pordes S ffiw 9 °P-> Harry Street: 

■Ry of Washington Press. £2^25.) 

ReUgion and Philosophy 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer: The Way to (Tavistock);' Univeniity, 
pf the Mean, jity ofj Washing Ion 

))r : James Legge, Univehiiy Publish 

! ,■ r . . V 1 ‘ \\ ‘ r '• /■ . 


Publishers and Distrlbplors • 
BaUantino (Pan); Dover 


Everyman 



(Dent); Fontana 
Harvard University 
vcnlty Press); Social 

<T(»vi«fnrVi* University 


and gave to the world the title 
Theories of Surplus Value. The first 
English translation has now been 
completed, and forms a valuable, 
indeed indispensable, addition to 
Marxist literature available in Eng- 
lish. It remains, of course, a work 
for the specialist, bul it is required 
reading for the historian of economic 
thought as well as for the sludcnl 
of Marx. The translation is excellent, 
the notes and index adequate, and 
the price by current standards very 
low. 


Letters 

The Letters of Daniel Eaton, Edited 


Education 

Cl l tiCi. A. B. (Editor). 


The Chang- 
ing Primary School. Its Problems 
nnd Priorities. |75pp. Chaltoand 
Windus. £1.50. 

This modestly priced collection 0/ 
statements, essays and reminiscences | Jtcraturc and Criticism 


K 


r-— vvnu.iiipidiii|j| 

UftfiSL ny . Wdrld. 

1969 io do this 


°1 lllf Khvi 

.Roger! Hale. ^2.20. 

* Mnc as a cautionary t-ile by Wcsi" Riding' teachers griiphicajly 
W* ur pilot contemplating illusirales the chl ^ s ^ u, h; *ve^®^. 
trf ?0 flv nuih4 flu. * ti>ripl«4 : place in the teaching of young child- 
ren over the past century. These 
changes are startling when a’ quiet, 
nineteenth-century schoolroom with 
its row's of bowed heads is compared 
wlili ihi chattering cjisualncss of prjv 
mary-sdibol groupings Uidav., Ope 
of the merits of the careful editing 
and annotating by Sir Atee 


Dunk lino, Leslie, Enpfish House 
Names. 63pp. Thames Dillon: 
The Names Society. Taper back, 
35p. 

To |udge from thin collection, the 
English find in the naming of their 
homes a major opportunity for 
humour and verbal Ingenuity. In 
some cases perhaps a misplaced in- 
genuity, for not everyone would care 
to own to such an address as 
" Costalolta ", . “ Frosty Hnll ", 

“Iwunda”, or even 1 “Gqrgoyle ” 
(“beenuse the house ,1s old and 
frightening ”)- Surnames and occu- 
pations -are irresistible temptations 
for the punster. Mr Smith, n policc- 
ihfttc letters. concerning ihe business man, ^chooses “Copper Smith ’ 
of the NorlhamploiHhire estate and 

yachtsman . and a retired teacher hit 
on variations of n familiar joke with, 
respectively, “ Dunqruzin ’’ nnd 
" Dunstrappcn The Names Society 
has collected a great variety of house 
names from the witty to the inane, 
and classifies and comments on them 
in this little book, the forerunner of 
a projected comprehensive dictionary 
of (he subject, ■ • 


ip, (ipd eventually solved, 
problem hf finding longitude at sen. . 
The authors, always practical, deni, 
with rmipy aspects of navigation nnd 
mode hi'-- methods are briefly deS- 
cribetl.'.but this is in no sense a text- 
book* The authors profess to knoiti 1 
little about trigonometry, and if they 
do describe (he spherical triangle, 
they do not attempt any mathematics. 
There are some amusing and highly . 
relevant drawings by Dennis Mallet, ' 
and a gpod index, si tori glossary and 
bibliography. ' 


by Joan Wake and Deborah. Cham- 
pion Webster. 1 86pp. Northamp- 
ton : Northamptonshire Record 

Society. £2.65. „ 

Daniel Eftton, the son of a hrniwr. 
became steward to the third Ear) of 
Cardigan,' and it is to the carl that 


household he managed were wrilten 
between 1725 nnd 1732. when Cardi- 
gan died. ‘.The collection., belonging 
to Edmund Brudoneli of Deene Park, 
is introduced by Joan Wake with 


short biographies of both correspon- 
dents. and h description of (he estates 
for which Eaton wns responsible. Her 
co-editor adds a note on the langu- 
age of the idlers. 


Si’ s |08le-cnginetj 
^tjypiww.-hhhS 
involved mo 


aero- 
r home lown 
involved more than 


{hint ?Sr2L TOmo,h,I, i5 like £7.500, 
M burdKJ u jjg ed 0,1 ^Raniza 


Bm 


Arta ud. Awtonin. Collected Works . 
Volume 3. Translated by A!as : 
fair Hamilton. 253pp. Calder dnd 
Boy;irs. £2.95. 

This Is a complete translation of 
Volume III of the Gallimnrd edition, 
which contains a few film scenarios 
written by Artaud, as well us the bulk 
of his correspondence abOut the 
cinema and the theatre up to 1934. 
ll is a poignant document, about an 


Psychology 


Gammaoe. Philip. Teacher and Pupil, 

1 16pp. Routledgfi and Regan Paul. 
£l. 20 (paperback,- 60p). 

This Is n very uscf)jJ exploration, of 
the application, of group psychology 
to the teaching situation. < Every .tea- 
cher would agree that personal rela- 
tionships greatly affect the classroom 
cl i mute; Philip Gamnage studies In 
some depth the image of the tdacjior, ! 


Travel 

KiNiNMONni, Chkisiopiilr. The 
Travellers’ Guide .10 Morocco . . 

. 384pp. Cape. £2.95. 

In these days of the Common Market 
add United Europe, Morocco is the’ . 
first really “ foreign ,f country which 
the' British traveller reaches. The first : 
land Where 1 the religion itnd cUiture 
arc totally alien to his own experl-- 
ente; find tlie language and people not 
just another variant of Ihc familiar 
Indo-European slock. This adds 
immensely la the fascination -of the.! 
country us a holiday resort but in- j 
creases the traveller's problems and ' 
chances of making a faux pas. 
Christopher Rin in month gives much, 
.practical advice which should be* ‘ 
taken seriously. More interesting is:; 
the lengthy account of the history, 
geography, religion and culture which 
make iMufowo the uniquely pttme- f 
live' edfth try that il is. Here, as in | 
the muin section of the guita which j. 
gives a 'description of the major towns j 
and sites and the routes linking therm ; 
Mr Kininmonlh follows : closely the* 
well-tried pattern of. the French i 
Guides Ble/is. His. decision to give r 
more information about the. towns . 
and .less ' about .the countryside 13 V 
likely to suit mpst English tourists. 
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*.nj bs ii.ri laiv, rhui Mill Mini,, lu*' 


WKsi'iiouGirroN urban 


Ol.STRICrCOL'NUL 


1'UUI.lf I lllliAUY 


A1'PI.|,'>UCIN1 „ lt latum 

V! 

irifin hi (huge MiAinlain of < ,'r ■*!..! 


A it 1 1, t,l I mu ii.ii In. me. eincrliniv jmJ 
bi.'ri' uuflltiit jtlnn- dr u»V idjlt,, 
SS'nf ail*". .«*?» r,w 1‘li'iih I , 

L IkPR or Hltr ( illllull liiivrr Hull IL- , 

hoiiawon. ISulitin. mi Jah' i," fl' 


Public and University 
Appointments 


HIE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


fbCIL'kl-R IN V-'C |[ N I IIISHiRV 

^Suluiv rape ga : tlJj|. l |.* ! 

Ociuhrr lu.'tWl.' r U ‘ cu'i iiiii' iifs 




DOWNING COLLEGE 

Sid TLSi^^Xi' WSS.- & 


MilrSh 1 1 0 * 1 Iv* -, da !f n . ("’■'■I’PH ea ! ion* I, 


the BRITISH COUNCIL 

JAPAN 

TOHflKU UNIVERSITY. SKNUA1 

»n r |,..naur? l I^i , ,“: 


lacluding ETnull 


(bu 4.S yen cqiuli £|> pin amiiml bnnua. 


J I tUUw<,.S m1 L rtibeWy of mw per 
r«« h,G * ° f U,,n wt ""IWm 
ln.»u.i? £I5fl C*' "bnnm Impnledi. 


Iniuilalldn amnl ; rclimd nf "jui'nnne 
Inujine Ini If tlediLfird on unl*rr*lii aal- 


uhrn,r P J i 2n °' p "umirn : mnlic.ll 
ihw, ' ,n,l ? ln ‘" ’ , g*J*eaOMLiliaul it»n- 
Irlhuu.in p .1 ul Niiii In,. I ra-nf : lures paid : 
iK- y rur ir.nir.u , l ocal in mi gn.irj.n- 
leed by l he IlriiMi f onncll. 


XSPJ£L t '“ , bS- (* ,rt * cu| n , 4 and appll- 
if pint and 


cailcit form quitting Vlilc 
■aference number T27NIJ7 in i 


Appi'l hi mem ■ HMalnn. 

tiiij Brit i!iii rnuNui. 

« Dinies street. London. WJY 2AA 


UNIVEnSITA’ OF 
BRADFORD 


am 'nilrw^ hT rhi 


ffifi 


s --" r ” je: rtx l>bnrl ‘ n » 


'nJlAcailpni And 


f(.no 


(i« aicjKdlny to 


prrlen.-e. 



THE UNI VERITY OF 

MANCHESTER 
k-Etruhnu m hi^iory op 


M«i 
P*rl 




1 turffa 


lew) i i 
Itjn 


Ci 7 :: » '• * !V'j" 


•> <• -x- 

•S' 



LANCASIMKl* COUNT Y COUNCIL 

ADpointmcnl of 

MUSEUMS OFFICER 


MARCH 10 1972 TLS: 287 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND. PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


The Cmmiy t onm.il wiMicx hi make Uie fiw 
iipp.imiiiiL-iii .»r a MUSH IMS OUFICFU 
I he puM will he graded on Principal Offbr 
Range I . pninu 1-5 0:2.7^-1.1.180 fK*r annum) 
and upphen lions are invited Tonn persons bold- 
ine sm I a hie l| uali I'ieal ions and having su j[ U ij| e 
evpe lienee, 


A disturbance allowance will he payable where 
appropriate. 


I lie appointment is superann liable and subject 
to medical clearance. 


| Furl her dein i Is are a va i la hie from 

t The County Librarian 

❖ 143. (.'orpnrulioii Street 

% Preston PR I KUH, 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — LIBRARIES DIVISION 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 

Sutton (District) Library 

Now Salary Scale: S.0.1 (£2,38B-£2,S71, IncIwJInj 


London Weighlmp) 

Cliarlordd Li hr nr inn with approprinlp axpsrianca. Ii 
required for tliis koy post in a busy service. 


MUSIC LIBRARIAN 


A.P.S {£2,304-£2,562, Including 


with approprisie experience is 


New Salary Seals : 

London Weighting |. 

Chartered Libiarmn 
required. 

The person appointed will bn expected to conlrol lwo 
music Llhrariosi (including gramophone records) and 
help In the organisation of n new Central Library (build- 
ing lo commence in August ) . 

*? n,rv 0,1 1,,e Saimy gradns will bo according lo 
qualifications and experience), 

Doltiils nnd .*ipplicallon fnrms. mlurnablo not lolorlhsn 
ihe 27ih March, ID/4 Irum Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian, Conlral Librniy. Manor Park Road. Sulian. 
Surrey. 

T. M. H. Scott, Principal Chief Officer. 


books and manuscripts 



Specialist 


The Library, In London S.E.1. Is both the depart- 
jngnial library of ihe Foreign and Commonwealth 
Allies on mailers connected with India and Paki- 
stan and an oriental research library open lo the 
public. Its holdings Include large stocks or 
printed boohs in oriental and European 


Ian- 


An"”appolntmenl la to be mads lo Research 
Assistant, Grade I or II according to age, quali- 
licalions and experience. Minimum age 20. 
Candidates should normally have a degree in a 
Dravidlan language. Preference may be given 
lo those with an approved qualification and/or 
experience in ilbrarianship. 

Salary scales ■ Grade I E2.121-C2.690. Grade II 
Cl^B1-£2,218 (starting salary may be above the 
minimum). Non-con tr I bulory pension scheme. 

For lull details and an application torm (to be 
returned by 6 April, 1972), write lo Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants.. 
or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222, Ext 500, or 
LONDON 01-839 1696 ( 24 hour ' Ansalone ’ ser- 
vice). Please quote G/791 4. 


INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY 


CITY OF BRADFORD 


D.UU4.071 par annum 

BPihnM) lo commence on 1 si August, is? 


U,W43,07S par annum 
Atunnllo City Librarian) 

Eftfribhilo commence on Is! June. 1072. 


aie Invited lor Iho abuvu posts in view ol luiii'Camii>o 


I*-- 


^ Oovernmenl Reoioanlsallon propasnle nnv'nngp thnl Hinil- 
■•J will torm pr.rl nl iho Wool Yudcsliliu Muticuoilinii Dish ■(.! m) 
psMitpDlnimenls will bo miula wllli min >n , 1111 , 11 . 

#Uh housing, romovAl exauiisnn. lomptitnev loUglng or 
illowence and car allowiuicu muy Lo nvullHniu. 

lornu and ludhnr pnrllculnra o«i nlunlnnl'in limn llm 
."wijiiW (or lelophone Uindlonl 20577 rxlnucion 404 J in wlioni 
. in HM epplICBlIon loims ahould Uu lelurnod liy 27ll> Muifli. 


Till*: POLYTECHNIC OK NORTH LONDON 
SCHOOL OK l.lim\KlANNIIir 

Applic.it inns uiv iuvitul for two posii of : 


LECTURER (GRADE ID 


one to tench Miiiiugcmcii! uf Public I.ihr-irici. and imw, 
Lrbniriimsliip :ukI ili L * oilier General and Subject 

nihiiovmniii/. 


, — "I >»1 until IIVIICIIII aim ' 

Hihliogiiipliy. 

Siilnry L2.I95 to £Lk75 fsulijecl to fori 1 ml approval) 

I find, in All.,.., i'i m 11 


London Allowance of £MX. 

Hirtlier particulars .uul iippliuiiiun forms are obtainable. 
, 111 . 'he Deputy Secretary. I lie Polylctiinie of Nod 
Jjwf-i. p »' ,n « of Wales K mid, 1 ondon. NW5 (0H« 

Inlending applicants may make informal enejuiries to Mr- 
vt 1 ' 4 ' . 5 \ Sclwl "f l-ihrarianslii|i. The Pulyiechstc 
m i raST?. 1 , London, 207-225 Essex Road, London Nl 3™ 

lui-ito 0131). 

f-’Josiny diite for applicaiiofi is 4rh April. !*»7L 


»* «*ka. m.a,, 
P*kf*l Edueillon, 

&JKHI, 


LIVERPOOL CITY LIBRARIES 




-n* 


Afipliraliona 

nosta. 


assistant librarians 

(£1,395-21,932) 

era Invllnd from eull^bly qualified pprson# Itx lln r®** 

Commencing «almy accnrcUng | n quallllcNllone and a»paflWi»CJ* : 

Ql .lranuil 011 , {|0 ' rol ' n,,,Qf " condriionr, upuly. io Blt n.ef wW» lM PT* 
or temoval. el t „ eyponaOk In at ,pf 0 pf|!.l.i caoes 

raturnabla by 2«th March. «72. art 
L3 BEW. L b an ' C " n,,al Llbrarfae. William Brown Bliaat, LtrtIP* 

STANLEY riOLUEB, 

Chlal Eaaculhra T»fii wjp 


BOKOLGH or* PORT TALBOT 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT ' = 


! ■ 


,-Ui 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

I (bfii Mri ,l f«» fflvlled, ffiKK r.tilltiblv qualified ’ and 
f*“ p,,rt of Refeninc 1 ihraium. r^tiOai 
r ^‘ ,,,,s| sei.pd fnr InilialikC In binM" 1 * "fUte* 1 

S refumi Ttt k V n 8,1 lnA,,,f,al fur l,le tibiariau w 111 e,pt! ^ ■ 


jbaPS.fc-W.i’. < "lifiriure.| ] ilirjririus 
a,'? Per W««b 


Sdlarj A Pd Tfr , >sV-V"i'^32 1 ^ 

AboraH'D ftatfuHH, 1 PORT TAt R(>T, . TiiwifrOt t l.' 


T«»« 




'i 1 ( 


1 •'•'•h s'-' 



QTY LIBRARIAN 


SSKIANT CITY LIBRARIAN 


'(uhloi each post should ba Fi'llowp of iho Librniy Ac son la lion. 

E JuJHi who bio also Cliatiuiod Llbiiwiunb, wtlh wide eapoi 'onco 
public library aetvico. 


Bui 1HY. 



Bradford 

means 

Business 


Assistant Librarian 


Bf Thomas Huxley College for Mature Slu- 
^ , Poat yacanl In May lor A.L.A. responsible 

library 

per annum Inclusive. 


IoUiat I in may lur fi.i_.rt. respunstuiw 

iii„ fu ' or Librarian for rapidly expanding Collage 
8nd resources centre. Salary £1,500 to 
(urn,.. par annum Inclusive. Application form and 
Hi Particulars from the Principal, Thomas 
5u^ Winchester Street. Acton. W3 8PA, 
Enable by March 25.1972. 



^CATION DEPARTMENT 



Senior 

Editor 


Librarians 

in Government Departments 


Peter Peregrinus Limilad, Iho pub- 
lishing company associated v/illi the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
requires a Senior Editor based .it its 
offices at Stevenage. 

The position is rawly created nnd is 
directly responsible lo Hie Director ol 
Publishing. 

The man appointed will be an en- 
gineering or science graduate ol 28 to 
45 years ol age who will have had ap- 
propriate experience in publishing, 
especially of books. He should have 
management potential and the capa- 
bility to effectively control and utilize 
staff. He will havo the responsibility ol 
Initiating and maintaining editorial pro- 
jects and will also be required to meet 
the budgets and targets of lha Pub- 
lishing Department, 

He will be required to propose forward 
editorial programmes in conjection with 
heads of other sections and so will 
also need an understanding of mar- 
keting and Financial activities, 

Applicants should write In the first 
instance with sufllclant information 
and arc asked to criticise this adver- 
tisement. 


Personnel Manager, 

Peter Peregrinus Limited, 
2 Savoy Hill, 

London WG2R OBL. 


There are vacancies In the following Govern- 
ment departments tor candidates with profes- 
sional qualifications and some practical experi- 
ence. 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

Mam Libraiy, Whitehall, London, S.VV.1. 
Library, Great Westminster House. London, 
S.W.1 . 


Ministry ot Delence (Procurement Executive), 

Rocket Propulsion Establishment, Westcoit, 
Bucks. 

Library, St. Giles Court. London, W.C.2. 

Department ol Education and Science, 

H.M. Inspectors' Library, London, W.l. 

Department of Employment, 

Central Information Service, London, 
S.W.1 . 


Department of the Environment, 

Headquarters Library, London, S.W.1. 

Forestry Commission, 

Research Information Section, Farnhani, 
Surrey. 

H.M. Treasury, London, S.W.1. 

SALARY: £1 .339-E2.325 (inner London) ; £1,164- 
£2,150 (Westcotl and Farnham). Starling salary 
may ba above the minima. Non contiibutory 
pension scheme. Good promotion prospects. 

For lull details and an appllcat;on form (to bo 
returned by 8 April 1972), write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
or telephone Basingstoke 29222 ext 500 or 
London 01-839 1696 (24 hour “ Ansalone ” ser- 
vice), quoting G/S24(B)/2. 



f 


ASSISTANT 


COMPANY INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT 


We are looking for an Intelligent woman, aged 
between 21 and 30, to assist in formalising and 
reorganising the activities of our Company infor- 
mation Department for Executive Management. 
Applicants should Ideally have a background of 
formal library training, a trained mind and some 


typing ability. Experience could have been gained 
In a general library or in a Stockbroker's office 


or in the banking field. 

The office is located at new premises in Hanover 
Square, near Oxford ClrcuB. 

A competitive salary will be paid and hours are 
from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. There is an annual bonus, 
superannuation fund and four weeks' holiday each 
year. Staff restaurant facilities are on the pre- 
mises. 


Write or telephone to Miss S. M. Mitchell. Philips 
Industries, Berkshire House, 16B High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Telephone: 01-437 7777. 


PHILIPS 


Assistant 

Librarian 


The Central Research Laboratories of Hie GEC 
have a large technical library wllh about 30,000 
volumes end a staff of 8. 

We are now looking for a partly qualified 


Librarian with at ibast 2 veers' general experi- 
ence, preferably technical, and should include 


calalogulng and classification (UDC). 

Qualifications could be " A 11 levels or Pari 1 
A.L A and porl-llme study for further qualifications 
will be encouraged. 


Please apply giving brief deialls to: The Stall 
Manager, Ref. L/535, The General Electric Com- 
pany Limited, Hirst Reseat ch Centre, Wembley, 
Middlesex HA9 7PP. 



HIRST RESEARCH 

Wembley 





ified Advertisements : 

^Titpes Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
following head mgs : 

Ointments . 


^brsriing 
Nl tft 


Other Categories 


Books and Prints 

Literary ...* 

■ Typing Services 

p Mbim«fus Vacant Personal 

Wanted For Sale and Wanted 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Course* 

Coins and Medal Collecting 
Theatres & Exhibitions 


; 35p a line (minimum 70p), box (lumber 15p 
column inch 


Order Form 


Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rales * 35p per Une (Min. 70p),Box Number I5p Extra. 


SfAME 


.ADDRESS 


COPY- 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES T.0 s' Classified Advertisement Dept.,' The Times Literary 
Supplement, Printing House Square, London, EC4P 4DE- Te! r Q 1-23 6 2000 ext 2 BO. 
CLASSIFICATION REQUIRE!* I^SIJE DATE/S- — 1 


! .vjUiJ-i r !|. . 












